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RKPORT 


u Committee appointed to aHeriain the feanhility of csta^ 
hlishing a Sicam Communirafion befuren India and Great 
Ih'iiain. 

TJhj Committee appointed to determine the best mode of 
etfectinjr the Establishment of a reoular steam eonimunica- 
tioii between I^ombay and Suez, and from Alexandria to 
Malta, or some other part in the Mediterranean, after care- 
fully considering' the valuable inl’ormation ^ivcti them by 
Captain Wilson, of the Honorable Company’s Steamer Hugh 
Lindsay, and that obtained from other sources, are nnani- 
niously of opinion that tlif* communication if opened and per- 
severed in, will be eventually prolitaldc. 

The Committee therefore recommend ini appeal to the Bri- 
tish and Native comuiunity of India, to raise by voluntary 
subscription, a sum equal to the cost of one Vessel, as the 
only means now left of accomplishing a regular and effective 
communication by steam. The C^jinmittee are of opinion, 
that until a constant steam comnuuiication with Suez has 
been fairly set on foot, any expectation of (establishing the 
connecting link betwixt Alexandria and Malta w'ould be pie- 
mature, hut the tenor of the coiTcs];:)udeiK:e betAveen parties 
m Engb nd and the puldic autlioriticM, lojontly published in 
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the Bombay Courier, warrants an assurance on the part of 
the Committee, that this measure \vo!»ld speedily follow on 
the success of tlie plan now’ submitted. 

The Committee have not thought it proper to make any 
application to Government for the assistance w hich w’ill be 
required from them, until their plans are more matured ; 
but they rely wdth confidence on meeting wdth every as- 
sistance and support from the authorities in India. The 
great iiicicasc of revenue in the post ollice Dejiartment^ 
from tlie ])ostiige of Idlers from different parts of India, 
will alone be a matter of some importance, but at the same 
time, the smallest of the many advantages which the Indian 
Government w^ill reap Ironi the proposed listablishment of 
steam cominuiiiciitioii. From the information the Com- 
mittee have obtained, tliey have e\pry reason to believe 
that a mostclllcieiit vessel will not eost more tluiii the sum 
stated in the aceoriipunymg prospectus, and judging from 
the distinguished liberality of the Indian community the 
Committee anticipate little difficulty in raising funds suf- 
ficient for the objects in view’. Tlie annual expenditure 
will scarcely under any circumstances exceed the sum nam- 
ed, as it allow's a large amount for the current repairs and 
expences of the vessel, and any unforeseen accident is 
guaranteed by the Insuiance proposed to be effected. 

The estimate of the annual receipts, the Committee consi- 
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der as near the mark as such a calculation will admit of, sub- 
*l< ct as it must be to the support of the public. At the same 
Time, the Committee cannot omit stating it as their firm opi- 
nion that the receipts of the Boat will rapidly increase with 
good management and regular voyages, and that in the course 
of time many sources of profit will spring up which at pre-- 
^i:iitaic little anticipated. 

Of ilicso the principal may be found in the conveyance of 
respectable native Pilgrims to and from JudJa, and in the 
mimbevs of Civil and Military olHcers of this country, who 
will glatlly avail tluimselves of a regular and certain cotnmuni- 
cation with tlie Bed Sea Ports, to visiton furlough the attrac- 
tive and healthy regions of ligypt and Syiia from November 
to March. No where else, within tlie limits prescribed by the 
absentee Reguiatlous, can so extensive and beneficial a change 
of climate be attained in so agreeable a manner, or on so 
.economical terms, after having spent little more money 
than would have been required for a Passage to the Capo, 
not to say any thing of the return passage, and the enormous 
expences of jiving there, contrasted with the difficulty of 
spending money in Egypt. Byremaingduringoneintermediatc 
trip of the Steamer toEgypt, the whole country from the borders 
of Abyssinia to Alleppo, with the splendid monuments of anti- 
quity of Syria and Egypt, Damascus, Palmyra, Balbec 
Jeriisarom, Cairo and tlic Pyramids, Dcndera, Thebca, 
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Phile, and JVIoLint Sinai niiglit be visited for one tenth 
part of the e>: pence, with far less danger, and in ncaily the 
same ])cri(.)d that would necessary to cross the continent 
of India from Poinhay to Calcutta, and l)ack again, or for 
a visit to the Xcilglu'iiics. During the wliolc of which, the 
Absentee’s fiid'an tiaic of service, niilnot only be untouched, 
but will continue U) receive hts Indian allowniu'cs. 

When all the advantagOK afforded by lliis coinnuinication 
arc take*!! into ion-»ideiTiiion, the Cmnmittce hcl confident 
that there is scarcely an individual of the Biitisli Commu- 
nity on the Indian continent, who will not give his mite to- 
wards its e.stahlishmcnt, and that tlieir present :i])pcal to ih^ 
Public will meet with that bbcudity, which a measure of 
such importance deserves. I’otlic Xativi' Population of In- 
dia a steam coniumiiication will atford the most dec ided 
advantages, as it must Iningilicm into so much ( loser Cf»n- 
tact with Groat Hiilain ; ihe (,\>ininitteellieref)n', trust thi'v 
will coriK? forward in support of tin* j)i\‘scnl plan wiih the 
liberality and public sp-irit characieristio oftlie wcaltiiyand 
well informed portion oftlii« respectable body. 



ESTIMATE FOR THREE VOYAGES EACH YEAR, TO AND 
FROM SUEZ. 


Annual liXPENDiTURK. 

Cost of 1,2(J0 Tons of Coal, calculatiid to be used in 3 dou- 
ble trips at aa average of 10 tons per day, and 42 day* 

Steaiiiiiig — 

500 tons at 11s. 20 ? 

700 “ at 40 i 

Pay of Captain, 2 ISIates, 3 i 'engineers, and cro\T andfiriv 

men: in all 11 ii pees 2,000 per month 24,000 

Expence*^ of victualling the crew...- 2,000 

Table money at llupces 0,000 per double voyage 18,000 

Insurance on 3 voyages at 0 per cent..: 13,600 

Godenvn*) and Storekeepers at 3 Ports 5,000 

Exponces of Landnig and Shipping 4,000 

Coals, Pilots and small charges at Uupees 200 per voyage«. 600 
C’liarges of IManageiiieiit, and on receipt of 1 ^ Lacs at 5 per 

cent.«^«* — 7,500 

Small repairs of Macliincry and Vessel, and cost of Oil, Tal- 

Interest on cost of coals &c. and unforeseen expencea, proba- 
bly 10,000 

Rupees 1,30,000 

Annual Receipts. 

Passage money of 75 Passengers, or an average only 26 


Passengers each double trip, at Rs. 1,000, 




75,000 
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Postage of 5,000 Letters at the low rate of Rs. 2 per sin- 
gle Letter of 15,000 Letters, per annum 30,00^ 

Government Dispatches, Newspapers, freight of Specie, 

Extra Luggage of Passengers, &c. 8tc 15,000 

Supposed Profits beyond the Cost of Coals arising from 
short trips in the nciglibourhood of Bombay, l^reight of 
specie to the Northward, &c. 8cc^«^ — 10,000 

Rupees 1 ,30,000 


The following is the amended Prospectus difieriiig in some 
points from that formerly published. 

Prospectus of a plan for raising by voluntary Donations 
a sum sufficient for the purchase of a Steam Boat to navigate 
between Bombay and Suez. 

Cost of 2 Forty Horse power Engines, Copper Boilers and 
spare Machinery, which it will be necessary to have in 

case of accident 4^8,000, or about Rs. 90,(H)0 

ExiJcnce of freight and putting up the Machinery in Bom- 
bay £1,800, or about Rs. 20,000 

Cost of building a Vessel of 270 tons in Bombay ready for 

sea with stores, &c Rs. 55,000 

Rupees 1,65,000' 


To cover the approximate cost of a Steam Boat it is sup- 
posed that subscriptions can be raised at the three Presiden- 
cies equal to the following amount. 
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20 Sabscribers at 1,000 lls.eacli 20,000 

60 do ftt 500 do 25,000 

300 do. 100 do 30,000 

400 do. 50 do 20,000 

1.000 do. 20 do 20,000 

5.000 do. 10 do 50,000 

Rupees 1,05,000 


To avoid delay as much us possible it is proposed that 
whenever the subscriptions in India reach the sum of one 
Lac, orders should be fonvarded to England for tlie purchase 
of the necessary Engines, &c. or of a Steam Boat ready for 
sea, as may be considered best for the Interest of the public 
by the Committee, which the subscribers, — at a General Meet- 
ing to be held for that purpose — may hereafter appoint. In 
either case whether the Boat is built in Bombay or in En- 
gland the difference in the cost cannot be great. The Com- 
inittee'are of opinion that the subscriptions which maybe 
raised in Europe will more than compensate for any possible 
deficiency in the Indian subscriptions. As an inducement 
for the public to subscribe liberally toward the support of so 
desirable an object, it is proposed that subscribers of Rupees 
100 and upwards, sliall be considered as Proprietors of the 
property in the proportion of each individual subscription, 
of aud,above. that, and further, that all subscriptions in India, 
of Rupees 1,000 or upwards^ will give a claim to one free 
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passage to or from Suez, provided those subscriptions are 
paid before the 1st September in India, and within three 
jnonjths after the publication of this prospectus in England. 
Such an arrangement would encrease the subscribers very 
considerably without affecting the receipts of the Steamer. 
All subscriptions are to be invested in Company's paper 
when the amount is Rupees 5,000, and to be repaid to the sub- 
jscribers iu case it may be found impracticable to carry the 
present or some other plan into execution, deducting the ex- 
pence of the management. 

AT THE MEETING. 

Tire Secretary of the Cominiittee noticed the alteration 
which has been introduced into the Prospectus and Esti- 
mate of Receipts and Disbursements since they had 
appeared in the journals of the Presidency, and pro- 
ceeded to explain on what grounds the ’ Committeg^ look- 
cd to the letters as a principal source of profi^^They 
had fixed the average number of lettei-s on the lowest 
computation at 15,000 annually, when the export and im- 
port of European correspondence of Bombay alone amount- 
ed annually to more than 70,000— and the whole Indian 
'Correspondence to and from Europe to above 500,000 ; and 
it w^as plain, if this communication was established, it must 
force all this correspondence into this chann^Jj^^ meeting 
however, objections wliich might still be urged, tho most. 
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♦‘ssential thing to be noticed was, that whatever money might 
be subscribed, must be safe up to a certain point. The Public 
w'ould not be subscribing to support the experiments ofany ad- 
venturer — nor throwing away their money as a premium for 
any successful individual enterprise. Whatever might be 
subscribed, would be entrusted to the control of gentlemen 
well known among them, and the money would be recover- 
able, if tliis plan was not, or no ])1 n was commenced on : byt 
the moment the vessel was built, launched, and on her way 
to F-gvpt, they must abide the result for any return to their 
subscription— it would then take the form of a donation, 
given to accomplish one of the greatest achievements of mo- 
<lern enterprise and civilization. If it was an object, which 
it ceilainly would be, ibr subsciibers to realize again the 
sums which (hey would liberally bestow, he had not the 
slightest doubt but that they would be most amply xepaid. 

Ul’.SOl.UTlONS PASSED AT THE MEETING. 

1st. — Moved by Mr. DeVitre and seconded by Mr. Adam, — 
Tliat the Ilcpoil. just now read, be adopted, as containing the 
sentiments of tlic present nieeung, who unanimously approve 
of the plan for carrying on the Steam communication, set 
forth in the Committee’s Prospectus. 

2d. — Proposed by Mr. Farquharsoii and seconded by Mr. 
Jficol, — That the follotving Gentlemen form the effective Ooift- 
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mittee, who, 'with the subscribers of oOO Rupees, or upwards 
as Donatory Members, shall have the entire uncontrolled 
management of this undertaking, with power to fill up 
any vacancy occurring in their body, or to add to their num- 
ber, using discretionary powers to carry intoetrect the pro- 
posal of the Prospectus or imt. 

Mr. Wedderburn, Col. Frederick, 

Capt. Cogan, Mr. G. Adam, 

Mr. Hadow% Mr. Greenhill, 

Mr. L. Grant, Capt. McGillivray, 

Mr. C. Stewart, The Superintendant of the 

Mr. Menzies, Indian Navy. 

Capt. Wilson, I. N, Dr. Wallace, 

Dr. Walker. Jlr. Money, 

Mr. Bax, 


Nowrojee Janisetjce } 
Cursetjee Rustonijee S 


Ship Builders. 


3d.~PrOposedby Captain Wilson, and seconded by Captain 


Cogan, — That the Head authorities at the difierent stations 


under the three Presidencies be addressed by the Committee, 
who shall send them copies of the Prospectus, soliciting their 
aid in obtaining and foiwaiding subsciiptions to the Trea- 


surers. 

4th. — Proposed by ]Mr. Bruce, seconded by Mr. M, West, 
— ^That Remingtouaud Co. be Treasurers. • • 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS, 


(THE FOLLOWING SUBSCRIPTIONS WERfi OBTAINED AT THE MEETING.^ 


Sir Herbert Compton... 


1,000 

Jagonnathjce Sunkersett 

••• 

1,000 

JManiickjee Cursetjee... 


100 

Bomanjee Hormasjee and Brothers... 

••• 

500 

Jamsetjce Jeejeebhoy by C. J 

.« ... ... ... 

1,000 

CHrsctjec .lamsetjce 

... ... 

sod 

Mahomed Alec Rogay... 

•** ... ... 

1.000 

Dhftokjco Da da joe } 

J. Beckwith and Co. ^ * 



500 

Davidass Hurjeewandass... ... 

... ... 

500 

Cursetjee Rustoinjee... 


500 

Xowrojec Jemsctjee... ... 


500 

Cusetjee Ardascer and Co..., 


.soo 

Mahomed Ibrahoem Mukba... 

... ... ... 

200 

Editor of the Hulkaraand Vurtman 

... ... 

100 

Major T. Powell... 

... 

100 

11. C. Money ... 

... 

100 

J. Parish.., 

.. ... ... 

500 

Captain J. II. Wilson.., 

.., ... 

1.50 

J. Walker 

«»• • 

200 

Furdonjee Limjee,for Dinsliaw Furdoiijoc 
of a free Passage... 

wiili tlie proviso ) 

••• J 

1,000 

C. T. Weber... ... ... 

9 • • • •• 

100 

Dan Madeod... ... 

••• 

100- 

Col. Bair 

1 

200 

Major ITidts... 


100 

V. Kcmbnll 


150 

Capt.-Biden 

... 

100 

Chas. Fitarov... ... ... 


UK) 
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Kcmington and Co.... 

Adam Skinner «aufl Co.... 

11. Wallace 

.T. G. (rriOithy... ... 

Cap«l A. JI. Tracy... — 

Gisborne, Menzies and Co.... 

G. Asliburner... 

Forbes and Co 

G. Simpson... 

Colonel Sullivan... 

W. Calvert 

('lajfiMin Cofj;^an 

Captain Swanson... 

James Henderson, by J. Weddevburn, 

W. R. Morris, by Ho 

D. Groenhill, by Do 

J, Weddorburn 

W. C. Biuce 

J. D. DeVitre... 


M. Wc5.( 

L. R. Rvid 

Ritchie Stewart and Co... 

Thomas .lefteries... 

F. Legpeft 

Roger De Faria and Co 

Shapooijee Sorabjee Ruttonjee Patell.. 

George Smyttan 

Lewis Collett 

C. S. Stewart... 

J. CraAvlbrd,!. X... 

E. Frederick.,, 



1,500 
1,500 
. 500 
100 
100 
1,000 
000, 
1,500 
100 
100 
10(>t 
200 . 
lou 

500 

500 

lou 

50ft 

ino 

300.;^ 

lOQL 

loa 

1,500 

500- 

100 

5UO 

500- 

100 . 

500 

1 , 000 _ 

250 

200 , 
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J* ••• 

Thomas McCarthy... 

W. Nicol and Co.... • •• 

Jahangeer Nusserwanjec Wadia... 
D. L. Burn... 

Arthur Hornby... ... . 

McGregor Edmond and Co... 
Furgussoii Turner and Co... 

H. F. Owen... 

Manackjee Nomojce Wadia... 

P. W. LeGeyt 


. 100 
.. 100 
,. . 1,000 
.. 500 
.. 500 

100 
. 500 

. i;ooo 
. 100 
. 500 

100 
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BY 
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uikI pabliJied by UrMt \u 
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My Loud, 

Nearly three years have elapsed since a select committee of the 
Hoii^e of Commons, after receiving a voinminoii* mass of evidence, 
declared in their report, “ that, steam navigation between Bombay and 
Suez having in five snceei^Kivo seasons been brought to the test of 
experiment, it was expedient that measures he iiniiiediately taken for 
tlic regular establishment of steam eommnuication 'v^ith India by tlie 
Bed Sea, the e.xpeusc of the establishment to be shared equally hy the 
Last India Company and His Majesty's Government ; that steapi coiii- 
iminication with India hy the Persian (Julf and the Kuphrates was not 
hrouijlit to the test of experiment ; that it was desirable it should be 
lirought to such test, and that a grant of 20,0UQ/. be made by i’arliar 
nicnt for that purpose.” 

Of these two suggestions of the select committee, the latter alpne 
lias been acted upon by (lovcriimeiit ; tlie untried route has beep 
brought to the desired lest, — the expiTiment lias been made, and tlift 
ri'snlt has not been satisfactory. Meanwhile tlie leading recommendatiop 
of tlie committee, that iiriuiediate measures should be taken for thp 
regular establishinent of steam communication with India by the Bed 
Sen, — that route having been repeatputy and successfully tried, — ha^ 
been suffered to remain a dead letter. 

From the beginning the great body of tbc commereial eomnuiiiity 
in the Fast was aveivse from the route by the Luplirates. From their 
local knovHcdge they were impressed with the persuasion that such an 
experiment $ould nut be attended with permanent success. Fut even 
w'ere such a course practicable, they felt that it win. Id not attain those 
purposes which such an establUbmeid, sliould fuUi|. Nevertheless the 
re.sult of that experiment has been patiently awaited, an anxioua solici- 
tude being entertained that iu the mean while measures would be taken 
to establish that line of comiuunlcatimi, of the practicability of which 
the committee did not expres.s, aud in fact could not entertain any dnnht. 
Although, in the long interval which has elapsed, they ojisevved month 
after month and year after year to roll on, and His ]\Iajesty’ii G^veru- 
meiit still passive, they have been most reluctant to bvrlieve that it was 
intended to disregard the recommciidatiou of parlian^ient, and to leave 
the means of iiitercommunicatioii with the Lust in the same state in 
which the early entei prize of the Portuguese bud placed thi^ni. 

'rhey feel now, however, that they ought nut to cuntinne longer 
silent ^utterers from this state of iiiactuxn or neglect. 'I hey fet-1 that it 
is due, not to India only, but to Great Britain itself, to urge by all the 
meaiiH wrtliin their power the imiue.diate realisation of the recoimneuda- 
tion of the parLiaiuentary committee e.f 1831, by “the establishinent 
of a regular line pf stea^ni uonimuuicalion witli India by way of the 
Bed Sea.” 

In addressing your T.ordship on this subject, 1^ do not presume to 
think that p’ersQnally I have any title to expect \onr attention. But 
when I assure your Lordship that the measure which I now advocate is 
the object of the most anxious w’ishes of the whole mercantile coiiimu. 
nity of India, I feel that I have a claim to your attention which yon will 
not overlook, and that claim will not be rendered less strong by tlie 
consideration, that those sentiments and w islies are shared by the w hole 
population of India, native as well as British. 

Tliere are some measures which go.vermuent will adopt only when 



tlie ferlInfT of to ho. fiffoctf'd by ihem is strongly ovprrss.'d in 
their favour. If the pvesent he nuo ot* lh»‘iu, abundant manirestalinji of 
thfi sonliuiouts of the ]U'o])Ui of the lv4i*it, as well asot those at home wiio 
are connected xvitli India, has heeii funii'^hed. hor ll)irteen y^sars has 
the commercial eoinuiunity of (’aleutta supplicated for this improve* 
iiirnt ; and extensive SMl)‘'criptii)us liave been raised in aid of it, to 
which native princes anrl merchants have liberally contributed in coin- 
piou with our own fellow sid^joefa. 

It is inipos‘ul)lo oven for a luonient to conlcniplatc this measure 
without being impresse^l with tlm mmiber, variety and maguitmle of 
the advantages wliich would arise from it. Our empire in the East 
contains one liunilv*'d luillions of souls, the subjects and dependent allies 
of (irent Britain. By the present means of coniniunication, their dis- 
tanee from us is not leys than two thirds of the cireuiuferencc of the 
globe. By the proposed measure that distance would be reduced to 
less than one-third of its present amount : a virtual change of geogra- 
phical p()sitioii wouhl be elli-eted. 

eominerce auiountijig (exeln<;ve of the China trade), <o nine 
millions annually, would receive that ‘.tinmlns wiiicii eominerce ah’. ays 
receives from iinwea-^/vI facility of cnmmunieatiou. A corrc'^pondeiii'e, 
the daily amount of wliieli (^xclnsive of larger despatches), is, even 
innler the disadvantaije of being carried round more than half tlieglolie, 
not less than a tliousnixl letters, would be expedited and proportionately 
augmented. An army of tliree hundred thousand men in Britisli pay, 
now removed beyond those. limils wliieli admit of that c,omiminii’atiou 
with home whieli is iicce-^ary for the due maintenuiiee of discipline, 
would be brought mnler the lioiielieial influence and immediate control 
of the home government. 

But great ns thes(! advantages may be, they are n.ot tlie most im- 
portant iKitionaj resulls whieli would ^ nsiie from the proposed in.easurc. 
'J'he same means by wliich correspondenee with the Ea.st would be expe- 
dited, will also aflord eqiudly increased facilities for personal iufereoursp. 
A voyage of several niontlis. exp(*<ed tr» all the dangers of the Sonthero 
Ocean, and to the inelemeneies of protraelod tropical navigation, is a 
barrier to personal intiTcourse between distant people, whicii will be 
oveu'ome only in eases of extreme need. But when the road to Imlia 
lies along the shores of Europe, over the quiet >vat»?rs of the Mediterra- 
nean, and nini(f tlie Fpb ndid nuuiuinents of antiquity which adorq 
Egypt; and when, witlia), the lime of the passage shall be almost reduc- 
ed from mouths to weeks ; great indeed would fjc the comparative extent 
of personal iiitercourst? wlilch niu>t ensue, 'fliat every increased expe- 
dition and facility given to the transport of passengers is followed by a 
more than proportionally increased amoiiiU of intercourse, is a fact sq 
generally establisbeci tliat it may be considered as assuming the charac- 
ter of a clistinet 8tati*'lical law. The effect produced by the estahli.sh.. 
niciit of steamers between various poinis on the coasts of these countries, 
nawell as between tliis enuutrv ami diiferent jiarts of the continent, may 
be adduced ns an example of this. Jbit by far the inQ<^t remarkable in- 
stances are those afforded bytiir effects of railway romniunication, emu- 
pared with the previous conuuunieation upon turnjuke roads. In every 
case without si single exception where a railway has been constructed bcr 
tween two distant places, tlic intercourse in pa.'*seiigers has increased in a 
proportion of not less than four to one ; nor can tlii.<? be ascribed to the 
reduced cost of transport alone, since in ea'-es where tlie cost has been 
increased^ tbe same increase of intercourse has taken place. It is, in 



faot, asmbal3lfi to theinduoeniont Mliicli hicrpased o petition presents to 
prisons who would otUer wise attain tlieir by roms^Hindenls and 

ap:(*nts. If, then, luialofjy derived from unvaried experitnee Le of any 
value, and ifinferences tVom it be justifiable, I would here be entitled to 
assmiiL* not only that all those'wlio now pass between this country and 
Imlia by the route of the Cape would, on tlie establiMhmeut of steam com- 
nmnicatioii Ity the Red Sea, adopt the latter route, but that vast num- 
IxM’s wlio now never attempt the \(»3*ageat all would perform it; that an 
cllQnnou^ly iiiereused number of persons would pass between the two 
countries; that the wealthy and eiilij»htened elasscs of the native popu- 
lation of India would visit this coulitry, and that a reeiproeal desire would 
1)0 manifested among ourstdves to vi.Mt the lilast. Much of what is now 
transacted in each country by correspondence would be then transacted 
persoiodly ; and that diffusion of knowledge, and that spread of liberal 
principles would ensue, which always attended the intercourse of a less 
with a more civilized people. 

These are topics which it might be expedient to enlarge upon were 
it niv purpose merely to excite public feeling in favour of the measure. 
In addressing your Lordship the slightest allusion to tlitun is suHicient. 

Jf we (ixcept the recent application of the steam engine to the trans- 
port of passengers on railways, there ijonone of the numerous ways in 
which that macliiiic has ministered to the uses of the human race wdiicli 
lias iindergouea more steady and rapid course of improvement than its 
appliealloii to the propulaion of vessels over the sea. 'J’here are even 
now' in a progressive state several important improvements, by w hicli its 
effieiency in navigation will be materially ungineiited ; and if the com- 
mittee of 1834, from the evidence laid before them, and from the 
fact of voyages being made by the llmjh Lindsatf during live successive 
seasons, saw reason to be satisfied of the practicability of the measure, 
how inueli more forcibly would they now impress their recommeiidutioit 
on (jovcriiinent having before tlieiii the exteiid(‘d and improviMl state of 
the art of steam navigation, and the fact that the voyages by steam be- 
tw'oeii India and Egypt have continued to be successfully made, under 
the disadvantages of inadequate vessels and defective urruugemenU at 
the necessary stations and depots. 

Nothing but that state of passive acquiescence generated b\^ a long 
habit of following a certain course, could reconcile a people so coniiiier- 
cial and so locomotive as the English to be confined to th(M'outeto India 
by the Cape, since the art of transport by land and water has receiv- 
ed those astonishing accessions which have been recently conferred 
upon it by the steam engine. The distance from Eahnoiith to the 
nearest port of India by the iMediterraiiean and the Red Sea is 8500 
miles, of w hich there are not 200 miles of land, and that through the do- 
iniiiions of a friendly power. The distance usually traversed by sailing 
vessels in the voyage by the Cape is about 1G,000 mib's. Ilow strong 
must be the force of habit, which reconciles us to such a circuit to reacJi 
a place not 6000 miles distant! — Ilow overruling must that necessity be 
which sends persons and correspondence a voyage equal to fw'o-thirds 
of the circumference of the globe, to carry them less than one«fourtli of 
that space 1 Prima /ac/c, then, my I.ord, the question is not, why per- 
^oiis and correspondence .should be sent direct to India b}* tlie Red Sea, 
but why for such a purpose the present preposterously circuitous route 
should be still pir3:?vered in. 

Ill order to place in a clear light the practicability of establishing 
a regular and permanent line of steam coiiimuiiication with India by 



the 'Red Sen, and to explain the arrangements whldh tviil best centri- 
bute to attain the object sought by the great bulk of the coniiiiercial 
bommunrty, it will be necessary to consider the relative position, the 
comparative comiiierce, the amount of correspondence, and extent of 
personal intercourse with the different points in India with which a 
communication with this country is at present maintained. The points 
are, — 

f'irsf , — The chief presidency and the seat bf the supreme govern- 
hient, C-ALCUTtA, situate at the northernmost point of the eastern coast 
bf India. 

Stinondfy, — MadUas, situated also on the Eastern coast, 765 miles 
south of Calduttn. 

Thirdly, — Rombay, situated on the Avestem coasts in a direction 
nearly due east from the southernmost part of the Red Sea, and there* 
fprethe nearest port hf India by that route. And 

Fourthly, — The Island of Ceylon, situated south of the most 
southern point of India. 

Of these, by far the largest amount of intercourse of every kind it 
maintained, ns may naturally be expected, with Calcutta. Of 309*000 
letters, which pass annually through the post office between Great 
Britain and India (including Cij’lon), 170,000 are w ith Calcutta, 71,000 
with Madras, 54,000 with Bombay, and 12,500 with Ceylon. Of about 
3200 passengers annually between Great Britain and Indi i, about 1450 
are with Calcutta, 1050 wdth Madras, 6000 with Bombay, and 100 with 
Ceylon. Estimating the Commerce at nine millions annually, tlie amount 
with Calcutta may be taken at five millions and a half, with Bom hay 
two millions and a half, and Avith Madras one million. 

These results may therefore be fairly assumed to represent the exigen- 
cies of the different ports of India for the improved means of communi- 
cation with this country uoav proposed. 

TUB COMPREHENSIVE SCHEME. 

As in Europe, and more especially in Great Britain, the transport 
of persons and despatches can generally be effected with greater ex- 
pedition by land than by sea, it might be inferred that the moat effec- 
tual arrangement by Avhieh the desired ends could be attained would 
be to establish a line of steamers communicating with Bombay, that 
being the best harbour in India, and the nearest port to the Bed Sea. 
As such an arrangement has been already contemplated, and would 
necessarily and Justly be countenanced and approved by all parties 
tuiacquainted with the peculiar circumstances attending inland travel- 
ling ill India, it Avill be necessary here to lay before your Lordship the 
objections to it. Indeed, 1 feel that I may distinctly and emphatically 
MS'ure your Lordship, that sucli an arrangement AA'ould be regarded by 
ine whole mercantile coniinunity, save the limited number whose in- 
terests are conhiied to the particular port of Bombay, with feelings of 
the most unniixed concern and disfappointment. 

Nothing can be more defective than the means of internal commu- 
nication by land carriage in India. The country' is scantily intersected 
by roads, and the few which exist are of the very worst description. 
Neither is there any ground for hoping that future improvement will re- 
move this defect. Tlie climate opposes so many' and serious obstructions 
to land travelling, that even if good roads were constructed little increase 
ofintercourse by them could be expected. Atone season, the periodi 
■ciil raius would totally obstruct travelling : and at another^ the iutole- 



fa))]ft heat wouhl renil(?r it impossible, exrept at night. These are difli- 
ctilries which neither art ncfi* wealth can remove or mitigate, and which 
win always give the preference to transport by sea. 

7'he only inland communication which now exist between the pre« 
sideiiey of Bombay and the eastern presidencies of Calcutta and Madras, 
is by the Dfik, of foot post. Single letters or light despatches may be 
thus transmitted, subject to the many causes of uncertainty and insecu- 
rity arising from their transit tlirough the territories of various native 
powers not under the direct control of the British Government orthe India 
Company. 'I'lie time of the Dak between Calcutta and Bombay is thir- 
teen days. Now I shall presently show that the tifiie from the lliid Sea 
to Calcutta /of* dorresipondence hy this route would be greater thah by a 
line of steamers touching at Ceylon and Madras; with this further differ- 
ence, that while single letters cfv light despatches only could be trans- 
mitted l>y flie Dak, and even these subject to insecurity and a heavy in- 
land postage, all correspondence,’ passengers, and even certain descrip- 
tions of iiterchifridiSe, could be transmitted by the steamers. 

Oh the other hand, to send tl»e correspondence of Bombay to Cal- 
cutta Would be as iuconvciiient and absurd as to send the commercial 
<:ommunic<'(tioris of the great majority *of Kast Indian merchants to Bom- 
bay, the port of India most remote and inaccessible to them. If the line 
of irfiptoved comniunication.be established at all, let it be carried to all 
these portd, which, as I shall prove, there can be no difficulty in accom- 
plishing. It was a principle adopted by the India company, and by the 
parlimentary comiilittee, when this question w as under discussion in 1834, 
that ij the measure were underlakerii it otight to he executed on a 
large and efficient scale ; and that between doing it efficiently and 
not doing it at alU there is no advisable medium.** In this principle 
the mercantile bbdy df the East most cordially concurs. 

But, even if Calcutta were not, as it is, the place of greatest com- 
inerce and edi-rcspoiiderice as well as the seat of supreme government, 
its position Would render it a point to, which the exlention of the line of 
steam COminUnication would be attended with the greatest advantages 
to the idtcHor of the country. Calcutta is situate at the nfioutlis of the 
Ga!^g£:s, tlie finest and most extensive inland water route in India. 'I'he 
stejtiners vvliicli have been for soiiie years established on this river, com- 
niiiiiic.afe witlj the interior at present .as far as Allahabad, and are intend- 
ed eventually to' bc carried to Agra, being mure than a thousand miles of 
uniiiterrupte<l inland navigation. On the banks of the GaifgCs betw'eeii 
Calcutta and Agra are huniM'ous places, from which convenient commu- 
TiiCaticms with tlie interior will be established. 

While the (romnuiuieatian with tire interior westw'ard from Calcutta 
is thus maintained upon the Ganges, an equally easy and certain means 
of com 111 (ini cation by fiver steamers may be made northwards on the 
Burhamp'ooter, extending nearly to the frontiers ofCliiiia, and intersect- 
ing th'ecaiditry of Assam, wliere tire cultivation of the te^-plant has beea 
recently introduced. 

No means of rulahd water (*o'mmmiicaticfn ofariyextent is presented 
on the westerh coast of India. 'I'he montlisof the Indus are at the northern 
most point of the coiist near the frontiers of Persia* 'I'liiA river would be 
navigable for steamers, ami if acomiiiunicution w'cre established by steam- 
vessels be f ween Hyderabad ami tire Bed Sea, the waters of the Indus 
would afford means for contiiiuTUg the line 6f Steam communication to 
the northern provinces, and to the Persian provinces of Beiuocliistan 
aud A%huuisUn, as well to the Punjab Caclimere, &c« 



I Britlsli intercsf in India, as well as that part of our cominprcial in- 
tprost at home which is conneeted with the liast, require, tlien, that tliia 
i;rcal benefit should at once be extended to all India ; that not one 
part only, luit all the three presidencies, and the Island of Ceylon shall 
lie included in the arrungement. To do less would be, in every point 
of view' inexpedient, even on the score of economy. The cost of esta* 
blisliing and inaiuLuning such a means of communication w ith Bombay 
ulone would be inconsiderably increased by extending it to Madras and 
(Calcutta, whilt; the benefits so partial a jneasurc would confer iqion the 
latter would be little fidt. 

'J'o dcti'i iniiie the most advantageous aiTangement liy v/hich a ge- 
neral communication may be established ; it is necessary to<*onsider how 
thf»enrire mule between the northernmost part of the Bed S«*a, and the 
S(»voral ]>oints on the coast of India already mentioned, may be resolved 
into stages ofconvenit nl lengths, and how and where depots for fuel and 
jwoper works for the maiuleiiance andrejutir of machinery can be esta- 
blished. 'fhe most extensive line of steam navigation of which wo 
have yet had any lengthened experience, is that of the Admiralty pack- 
ets, which for several years have maintained a regular communiisilion 
between this country ami the Ionian Isles, Egypt, and oreasioiially S\ria. 
The stages of this line have been first from Falmouth to Gibraltar, iolO 
miles*; secondly, from (iibraltar to Malta, 970 miles; thirdly, Malta 
to Corfu, 6 jO miles; or Malta to Alexandria, 80O miles. So far as 
Alexandria, iIkmi, here is a voyage of about 2800 miles performed with 
certainty and regularity fora long continunnee. 

In the arrangement of the succession of stages of a long sea voyage 
by steam, the first object slimdd be to sec that the longest stage shall 
not exceed that distance for wldeh a steam-ship shall be abb) to earrv 
sufficient fuel, under tlie most adverse circumstances of wind imd wea- 
ther. Itis proliable that a well constructed vessel funiislied w ith lim 
very best maehincM-y, and carry fuel sufficient for a stage of about 2:> 0 
luilesf in average weather ; but under more adverse circumstances die 
xvoidd probably exliaust her fuel by a pas<rige of less than 2000 miles. 
But, besides the consideration of fuel, there "are otlien cireumstanees to 
which regard must be had. It is found that tlie machinery of a steamer 
requires, after moderate intervals, to be examined and re^adjusted ; the 
fire places and flues to be swept and scraped; the boilers to be dis- 
<!harged of their contents, and well cleansed both internally and external- 
ly. If this process bo omitted, or only observed after protracted intcr- 
\al.s of \minterruptod work, the machinery will not only be quickly de- 
stroyeil, but even while it lasts the ])erFurmanee of the vessel will be in- 
i fficieiit ; her speed will lie dimiiiidied lier eon-uimption of fuel will be 
augmented, and that portion of the fuel which foils to jwopel her will be 
suitively engaged in working her destiuctioii. In a word, a steam-eu- 
{due, like au animal, n*quires regular rejiosc at reasonable intervals ; of 
which being di-priwil, ir ceases to be eapalile o( usi-ful labour. Although, 
therefore, a stage of from 2l)0d to 2500 mibs be pntcticahh, itis iiot 
uthisnhk ; and arrimgPiiieuts.should be inadt', if possible, that the stao-cs 
bo limited to distances from 1000 to 1500 miles. ^ 

A steam vessel may be considered as doing good duty, if she works 
on an average about half her time, her periods of work uud rest bcin**^ 
regulated by the principles which I have just cxphuiied. ° 

• In cxpresdnEriliManros, I dm* invsiiiahly iiautioal or ccogrjipLicul rules. 

t Afufuw.'u’i liiit 9Uj|je from Kwglaml wud274U uiilvs. 
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Tor tlipse reas>on^, wlion a lon,if voyauft Iij' stpam is undpi takpn, on 
■\vlii(‘h pnssfMiirovs, tlpsputclios, and such pai*ka."os oidy ‘‘l o caiTipii, 
as inr»y 1)6 easily tranat'iM'red from ono yps^si*! to anojlior, it id always more 
ad\ antaj; 60 iis to work eacbstauf»‘ hy a didmMit slcamor, ami to transfer 
t!io passengers ami parcads from one steamer to anotlier at c’aeli sUi- 
tioii, tlian to eontiiiue the same strainer from station to station. 15y 
sneli a process no time will l»e h)st if tlie stages are long, sucli ii» 
from 1 000 to 1 r>00 miles, hecaiive, it* the ^Y hole voyage were pfodorm- 
ed hy the same vessel, slie wonhl have on arriving at each >tatioii to t:ike 
in a Mip[)!y of fuel, anil wrmhl :dsi>h.i\eto pot out her fires ; cool her 
lioilers. blow out their comeiits, eham her tire-plaees and dues, and re-ad- 
ju>t all the working parts of the maehimsy. 'fliis process would Im 
more tislius than that ot‘ traiisterriug the pabsengers, despatches, and pack- 
ages into another steamer atteiidingin ri'adiiiess to rec«.i\t; them an«l 
start on her voyage, and, in addition to this, it would lead ine^ itahly to 
the>pcedy th'Stnielion of ilie ves.se I from I lie causes already explained. 

'riiese elementary and fumlaineiital prineijiles being admitted, let 
the giiograpliical ami pli\ sieal eircumsianees of the route between Suez 
and the difFcient ]iaris ot* India beconsidereil. 

The lied ISea is a long narrow tract of water lying nearly north 
and soutli, about three ilcgrees in width, and tw ftnty-four in b ijgtli. Its 
shores, east ami west, are frinin'd with coral roofs, rendering coast navi- 
gation extrcimdv dangorens for sailing ve>Mds. 'j'he centre, however, 
with ruiiplc width, is quili' free from every olistruelion, and is easily and 
.safely navigable by sti amers at every season of tlie year. It is subject 
to periodical and local w iiids, chara(‘teri^ed by a force and ooustaney, 
wliicli otfer serious impediments to the attainment of any degree of ex- 
pedition by sailing vessel'., when adverse to their course; but these 
w ould only be so far felt by .steamers, that they would somewhat diminish 
their rate, while op[>o.sed to their course, offering, however, no more in- 
f erruptlon to their regularity ami certainty than is produced by the at- 
mospherie vieissitmh s in theseas around the coasts of Kurope. Indeed, 
they woidd produce .so much the less inconvenience as their prevalence 
and fori'c is more jvgular, and their effects can be predicted. 

The. distance between Hombay and Suez is 3(t00 miles ; the nearest 
point of land on the w■e^t to Bombay being an i.dand called Socotra, si- 
tuate nearly 200 miles cast of the mouth ofihc Ciulfof Aden, and 1200 
mill's we.'.t of Bombay. The distance from Socotra to Suez, about 1800 
miles, niigbtbe resolved into stages by any of the various harbours and 
road.steads of Mocha, Caniaran, Loiieln, jedda, Ko.sseir, &e., on the 
shores of the lied Sea ; but that to wliicli I think the jireference should 
J)e given, is the Island of Camaraii, w'heretliero is an excellent and well 
sheltered harbour in wdiieh ships of any magnitude may lie within a few 
yards of the shore. This station would aKo di\ idethe dihtarice between 
Socotra and Suez conveniently: the .stage from Socotra to Camaraii being 
800 miles, and from Cainaranto Suez lt)00. It would be therefore siilfi- 
cient to resglve the voyage between Bombay and Suez ii) these tbree stages; 
two of them •would he nearly equal in length to the stage-s which have 
been for several years performed by the Admiralty steamers between 
rulmouth, Clibraltar and Malta, and the third only 200 miles longer. 

Itis most desirable, if not absolutely essential, that tlie principal 
.‘Stations rnd depots sliall be insular, and under the immediate control of 
the British government.* 

• This accords with Mr, Waghorn’s propoFa!. 
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From tlie position wlticli H holds betworp India and the Rod S^a 
Soootra is a ^fare of great importance in this enquiry. \V itliout it as 
a station and p^ace of rendezvous, it is not easy to see how the proposed 
line of coimniinTcation couhl he estabrihlied with that efficiency which 
would be iic*(!r%ary for its success. This island, therefore, demands 
our especial attciitioh. 

It has bees^ stated that the island of Socotfa is so unhealthy, that it 
would be unfit for a station ora depot. Tdn not find, however, that 
there is any (rthrr ground for this report, save the accident of some 
agents of the India Company being placed there during an extraordinary 
wet season : it wOidd l)e as uiircasonahle to diuionrice Kngfand an un- 
healthy station l)ecau'se of the prevalence of tlio recent infiuonza. 

The route Ijctweeii ('ah ntta ami Socotra might he eortvehiehtly 
resolved into three stages ; the first from Calcutta to Mariras 7bh miles ; 
the second from Madras to the liarhour of flalle in Ceylon 53^0 miles ; 
and the third from' (ialle to^ Socotra 1 miles. 

Assutning, then, that it is expedient that a comumnicatron witfi 
India by steam vessels shall be estahlishcd ; — that this Communication 
shall from the begi lining be placed U})on the most efficient footing, with 
respect to tlie magnitude, power, and accoiiimmlatioii which it will afford ; 
— that it shall throng hoiit he niider one sysfeiVi of nwinagemrnf and si 
single respOMsiliilily ; — that it shall be iiiiconiiecicd with any other liiitf 
of comuiunicatitm already establisl>e<l with the. Mediterranean or else- 
where ; and that it shall extend not to oi'ie \>resideney only, but to all 
the three, besides the Island of Ceylon ; — I shall endeavonf t6 shov^ 
Imw, acconling to iny view, the jirojeet ma^ l>c. carried into effect, so ai 
to ensure pnrmaiieucy, regularity, and expeilition, as well for despatched 
as passengers, and in short for all >*ach oitjoi^ts as w ill admit of easy 
transhipment, and bear tlic charge of traiHporl which must ireeessarily 
be imposed wIhmc great expedition isattainoil. 

'riiisjUiy I.orjl, is prcciM-ly one of iho.se cases where a stinted out- 
lay ill the first csialjliMlinnuit will la* b.id I’cononiy. I.ai ge and powerful 
•team ships will afford such extensive and luxiirion.s aei'omuiodation for 
pas'««uigcr.s, as. united with the greatly in(’reii*i‘d expedition, Cjtimot fail 
to withdraw a very lartrc proportion, if iioi all tlic iMost. res^rectahle and 
alfineiit class of p.i.Nieng(M ‘«, from tlic route by the ('apt?. But, inde- 
pendently of this, steam slii[)s of great ttuiriagc will ahvays be the most 
efficient means of transit on those long sea voyages. This is consonant 
witli all the experience we possess in steam navigation — by far the fastest 
and safest vessels now existing being aitlong the very largest class of 
steamers. It is on this ground, and for other reasons w hich it Would he 
tedious here to detail, that 1 w ould stroiigl)^ reeoimiiend in the establi>h- 
inerit of this line of e«Munninicatioii, the adoption, from the fii*st, of large 
and powerful steam ships. 

Such ail aiTangcmcut will of eoiirse increase the amount Of the 
fust outlay ; and also augment, though in a much smaller jiroportioii, 
the auiiaal expense of niaintaiiiiiig the projmsed line of ebnimniiieation ; 
but, on [lie otlier hand, certainty — regularity — si'cUnty — and despatch 
will be absolutely ensured. 'I’o spare a few thousand pounds in the 
first outlay for such a project would be the less exctisalfie, because the 
objects, in which cliiefiy fixed capital would be invested, are of a nature 
which would be sure to n*-produce tlie capital sunk in them. Efficient 
•teum ships will, fur a long period of timC} find a market, even if it bo 
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necewary or advisable that the government sbonld diapoae of ttiem ; 
but, independently of this, tlie exigencies of the state will, from ^<!;ay td' 
year, require such a supply of these vesse ls, that there can be iio reason- 
able apprehension of being over stocked by a few powerlul steam ships 
in the event of the abandoninent ot this project. 

A mistaken desire to tut down ihe proljable expense of the project 
to the lowest practicable limit, has induced the parties interested in this 
measure, to recommend a class of vessels for it of a power and a toitnage 
decidedly inferior to that which such voyages would render most advi- 
sable. 

Not affected, therefore, by the appreliension tliat I shall scare your 
liOrdship’s administration and the Honorable Company by the scale of 
expense of the establishment which I sliall reconunend, I shall advise at 
once the adoption of steam ships of a thousand tons burthen, and two 
liuiidred and fifty horse power. One of those should be appropriated to 
the passage between Calcutta and Point de Galle, touebing at Madras ; 
a second should perform the stage between Point de Galle and Socotra ; 
a third between Bombay and Socotra ; a fourth between Socotra and 
Camaran ; and a fifth between Camaran and Suez, touching at Kosseir. 
These vessels should be built of the same magnitude, — upon the same 
model, — and should correspond to each other, with the last degree of 
precision, ill every particular, nautical and mechanical ; so that any part 
of one would admit of being interchanged for a similar part of one another. 
Thus, any part of the machinery or stores, for any one of these vessels, 
would be fitted for any other. I'Ke Vierths and other conveniences pro- 
vided for passengers would precisely correspond. The first steainct 
W'oidd convey its freight from Calcutta to Madras : it would there take 
in the Madras passengers and despatches, and convey the whole to Point 
de Galle. In average weather, the time from Calcutta to Madras 
•(765 miles^ would be four days .'and the time from Madras to Point de 
Galle (530 miles) would be three days ; and allowing a day at Madras, 
the time of the passage from Calcutta to Point de Guile would be eight 
days. The first steamer would there transfer its contents to the second, 
and would rest for the purpose of cleaning the boilers, machinery, &c. 
The second steamer receiving in addition to the passengers and despatclieft 
from Calcutta and Madras, those of Ceylon, would proceed to Socotra ; 
and, except in the south-west monsoon, would make the passage in 
eight and a half days. At Socotra she would meet the steamer plying 
between Bombay and that place. This latter voyage (1^10) miles 
wouhl, except in the monsoon, he performed in six days. For this stage 
a steamer of less power ami tonnage than tl»at which we have mentioned^, 
would perhaps be sufficient, the number of passengers and dcNpafchcs to 
and from Bombay being less in a considerable proportion than the other 
ports of India. But a convenience would be obtained from uniformity 
in all the steam *hips which would more than coiinterbaluiice any increas- 
ed expense which would arise from the greater size and power of the 
Bombay steamer. Independently of this, another material adx^antage 
M'ould residt 'from the greater power of the vessel ol larger tonnage to 
encounter the monsoon : small vessels wilii the same or a greater pro- 
portion of power cannot resist adverse weather as effeetiially as larger 
ones : a vessel, for example, of 600 tons and 150 horse power w'ould not 
be as efficient against the monsoon as one of 1000 tons and 250 horse 
power, — although the proportion of power to tonnage would be in botii 
oases the same. 
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The steamers coming from Point de Gallo and Bombay would He* 
liver to tlie fourth steamer at Soeotra their passengers and despatclies ; 
ami the latter \^ould convey them from Socotra to Camarau (790 miles) 
in four (lays. At Camarau the passengers, &c., would be transferred to 
the iiftli ami last steam sljip, by which they would be brought to Suez 
(1065 mil(*s), touching at Kos.^»dr (815 miles), to land such passengers as 
might pndi r the route through Iig 5 ^pt by Luxor, or Kennali ami the 
Nile. 'I'lie tiim* from Caniaran to Kosstir would be 4 days, and from 
Kosseirto Suez 2 days. 

'i'hu^ the time of the passage from Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and 
Ceyh>u to vSuez, respectively, alio v\iug for the necessary delay, would be 
as iollows : — 

Time from Calcutta to Sue 2 , 

Cubit tu to Madras ... 4 

Dfl.iy at M idr.is ... 1 

Madi':i;> to (.'(‘vlon . . 

Delay .-it Ceylon ... 1 

Ceylon ro Soeotru ... 

Delay at Suruira ... 2 

Soeotr.i to (v'.iin.inin ... 4 

Delay at I'ain.iraii .. 0.} 

Cuinaiiin to Koabeir ... 4 

Delay at Kosaeir ... 01 

Ko^scii 10 8 lies ... 2 

Time from Calcutta to Suez I 

7'tmc from Madras to Suez. 

Days. 

Afudrns to Ceylon ... 3 

Delay at Ceylon ... 1 

Cel von to Socotra ... 81 

Delay at Socotra ... 2** 

So(‘utra to Cinnaimi ... 4 

Delay at C.itiiurau ... Oj 

I'uiiiaran to Ko<«ieir ... 4 

Delay at Kosseir ... 

Kosseir to Suez ... 2* 

Time from Madras to Suez i: 

Steuin ships, of the power and tonnage already de.scribed, ami con- 
structed in all respects in the best manner, would continue throughout 
the y(;ar to neconipli.sh their passages ill the nvmage time 1 have here 
«'omputed, viih the exeeption of the sea.son during whicli the south-west 
juoiiNOon jn-f vaiU, that from .June to Seplemlmr. During tliis season 
the passages to Imlia would be shorter than those above stated ; but the 
passagi'S in the contrary direction would be longer. 

i HE PKAcTiCAUiLi rv or Steami.nc. against the South-west 
Monsoon. 

In the Indian sens there are two juwiodical atmospheric currents, 
■\vlii(*h prevail w iih givati^r or less force in contrary directions during 
<lifli*rriit sea.sons of the year. *rhe north-east monsoon prevails from 
ilu* autumn to the spring ; and thesouth-we.st monsoon from the spring 
lo the antiimn. 'I'lie north-east monsoon offers no serious obstruetiun 
lo steam iiavigationin any direction ; but, from the middle of June to 
file middle of September, the force of the south-west monsopii is such 
m», in the opinion of some persons, to present a serious c'ostructioii to 


Time from Ceylon, 

to Suez, 


Davs. 

Ceylon tt> Socotra 

... ^ 

belay at Socotra 

... 2 

Socotra to Camaran 

... 4 

Delay at C.imaian 

... 0.} 

Caiiiaian to Ko'tbtur 

... 4 

Deluv at Ko&scir 

... oi 

Kos-seir to Suez 

2 

Time fiom Ceylon to Suez 21^ D.iy», 


Timj frem Jdonhmj to Suez, 


Duys, 

Bomhny to Sorotni .. G 

Del..y at Socotra .. 2 

Soeotr.i to Cainanm ... 4 

Delay at Caiuanin ... 0^ 

Caniaran to Koi.sidr ... 4 

Delay at Ko"-cir .. 0.1 

Kusseir to Suez ... 2 


Time from Bombay to Suez ID Daysl. 
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8(<»am navigation when the course of the steamer lies in immediate oppo- 
sition to it. 

T.li« prevailing direction of this wind being nearly from W. S. W., 
itwouM be in direct opposition to tin* o<mrse of a st<*amer proceeding 
from lloinbay to Socotra ; but it would not present the same direct op- 
position to a steamer proceeding from Ceylon to that point. 

I’lie force of this wind is descrihcd by nautical men as such, that a 
Bailing vessel exposed to it would double reef her topsails. A power- 
ful steam ship, as is well known to all who are conversant with the most 
eHricient clasfj of steam vessels now constmcterl, wonld make way 
against such a wind, but would, of oour.«e, proceed at a diminished rate 
of spw'd.* 

'^I'o determine the prnetieability of aeromplishimj the passage from 
Uombay to Suez during the moiisuoii, it will be necessary to consider tin? 
limit which is imposed on the length ofa trip by the p<»\verofthe ve««el 
to carry fuel. 'I’he Admiralty steamers between h'Mlnnmtli and ibo 
Mediterranean, wliicb are by mi menus the most etbcieiit st(iam sliips, 
arc capable of carrying 1 } Inn of coal per horse power ; hot the largtT 
class of steam vessels, such a.s the il/er/m, the. lihadainantlms^ the 

and others, would, if disenenmbered of their guns, carry about T 
ton per horse power, witliout being materially' allerited in their trim. 
Now I have found, from an investigation of the performance ofthefrigate 
3/cc/e!i, for above lO.OOO miles, that, in average weather, a ton of coals 
^er horse power will carry her a distance of above 2000 miles; a ton 
and a half would, therefore carry her a distance of 3000 mih'S. Lotus 
suppose, then the Medea stationed at Hoinbay, and attempting the pas- 
sage to Socotra in the monsoon. She would carry fuel for a voyage in 
average weather ot 3000 miles, having a pa.ssage of only 1200 miles be- 
fore her. Supposing then her speed against the monsoon to be less 
tliaii her average speed, in the proportion of 1 200 to 3000, or of 2 to .5, 
she would still have liiel *juflicient to aeeompUsh the passage. Tlie aver- 
age rate of the Medea^ derived from 10,000 miles of her performance, I 
liave found to be almiit (Mglit miles an hour ; if, therefore, by the force 
, of the monsoon her rate were reduced to 3.V miles an hour, the accom- 
piisinnent of I he passage w’ouhl be practicable. 

'Fills reasoning proceeds upon the supposition that the mon.soon 
would blow with its extreme force throughout the whole passage. Such 
a supposition is, however, not tenable. 'I'lie monsoon is lialde to lulls, 
during wbieli the ve.ssel would acquire a very much increased speed ; 
and a proportional increase of speed would take place witli every change 
of the force ol'tiic* wind. It In not admissible, then, that through the 
wliole trip, the speed of the vei>bfl would be reduced to the extreme ex- 
tent I have just a-sumed. 

In the iijve.stigation w’liich took jdace on tlii-isubjectbeforc tlie com- 
inittoc (d’tlie Commons in 1834, it was admitted by the nautical authori- 
.ties most opposed to the project, that the passage from Bombay to Soco- 
tra, driring tbe mon<»oon, was practicable ; but it was (Icnicfl that it could 
be pcimaueHtly profitable. Itw'sis contended that, by facing tl»e moi!'.oon 
for a continuance, the vessel and machinery wovdd be .subject to ?u<'b ra- 
pid w ear, ami the consumption of fuel would be so great in I'roportion 
to the distance travelleil over, that the expense would be enormously 
dispiarportionate to the advantage. In thisi opinion I agree, if it be 

• It will not he uadpr.^tood that the steamer would fart '.i.c ir.cr.con. She 
ivould tack like a bailing; vessel. 
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meant tliat tliose voyages nia<le afi^ainst the monsoon and no others are 
considered. Tlie.sv voya|;e 3 ynqupstionably would be attcMided with con-' 
sideral>Ie expense. But it is to be remembered that, in a niontlily com- 
munication, there \yill be twsnty-four passages in the year between Boiii- 
biiy and Socotra ; three of which only, or at the utmost four, will he 
subject to this ohjfiction. 'J‘he question, therefore, is, whether the ex- 
tra expense of these passage.s lieinj^only an eiglith, or at most a sixth of 
the whole annual performance of a steamer, wonhl he disj/roporlionate 
to the atlvantajic of inaintalning an unbroken monthly communieation. 

In considering tlifi objections depending on the soutlj-wcst mon- 
soon, ail parries concerned in the inquiry appear to iiave forgotten to 
take into account the benefits which, on llie oilier li.md, will he derived 
from it. During tliis monsoon, if efHcient steam ships he jrrovided for 
the purpose (ami none othei’s should bo adopted), the passages from f^o- 
cotra to liondiay will lie made binder sail only ; the fuel, tliefelbiv, ap- 
propriated to tlie passages with tin* monsoon will be altogetlier saved, 
beside^ a e«»rrespomliiig pr<»porti<m of the wear and tear of the machine- 
ry. 'riiis itiun will go far to e.iiunlerhalance the disadvantages which 
have been so magnified on tlie other side.* 

The monsoon will not prodnee the same ohsf ruction to the passage 
from Ceylon or the Maldives to Socojra, The directum of these pas- 
sages will he nearly the iV. ; while the direction of the. monsoon is 
W. S. IK It IS well known that an e(ficieut steamer can keep her 
course.^ though much neanr to the wind than this. Add. to tvhich, ihat^ 
if a station he established at the head of the Maldives, ip bs resorted 
to oeeadonally in stress of weather^ the distance from thence to Soco^ 
tra will he 200 miles less than between Bombay and that place. 

Fuki. and Cost of Vksskls. 

Tlrose who have been opposed to Ibis jiroject have dwelt with n;^ijiph 
force on the exces,^ive <*xpense of fuel in India. It should be reimp^ibyr- 
ed, that a market for that artieU* is scarcely yet created in that (niuntry ; 
ntid tliat when sucli a regular and extmisive deipand for itj is produced, 
it Mill become an article of regular import, and will attain a inore mode- 
rate price. But, even at j)rescnt, itsj cost has been greatly exaggerated. 
Both British and Amenc.iri ships'! now go to India in ballast ; tliese 
Mould of course, if a demand for coals existed in the East, carry them 
out ; and 1 have ascertained that tho.se taken by our ^hips would be de- 
livered at the ports of India for about fifteen shillings per ton abo.ve 
their price in this country. Assuming, then, what \ye know to be tlie 
case, that the coals will be delivered hand-picked thp yesscls on our 

* The frigate Mfdca furnishes a striking proof tliat a steamer may be also an 
sailing vi-sscl. The pre.^eiit is out; of tlu; few cases in which it would be 
artviiiitageoua ucaisiuiiHlly to use a steam siiip as a s.iiliiig vessel. 1 am far, how- 
ever, from loiieuri'ing in opinion with those who think that long sen vo}:i>;(‘s injiy 
bo profitabiy made with vexsels in uliii’h steam machinery shall be iisimI ahcrimte- 
ly with sails. If a vo;, :ige eaiiiiot he resolved into stages, each of which is witliin 
the (li^^Hllce foi wbieh the vessel van carry fuel, supposing luv to steam the whole 
stage, it U, in my opinion, more udvaiitageoiis to adhere to sailing-vessels, at Iea.^t 
until some further improvement shall Ite made in the application of die steam-engine 
to navigation, in the present ease, also, it must be remembered that tlierc neiil^er 
is, nor eaii be, any competition with suiliiig vessels, and caryo is ii<»i contemplated. 
In a cominumciitioii with New York there would he the competition of the finest 
mailing vessels that ever crossed the ocean, capable also of prolitting in no inconsi- 
derable degree by cargo. 

t Abundance of good steam coal is obtained ill America, which would doubt- 
less, be tukeii as ballusC by Americaii vassels. 
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coasts at than ter^ shillings a toti. their price ii^ Jndi^ m'/dtiUI not ex- 
ceed twenty-five shillings. This would be increased by transporting 
them to Soeotva a^id (Jainarnn ; but still their jirice, at ^hose phiecs, 
coaid not amount to from sixty to cif^hty shillings, tliQ rate at which 
they M’ere estimated before the committee in 1834. 

The chief stations for fuel, exeliisive of those at tlie presidencies, 
would be tlie islands of Socotra and (^iiiiaran, and it would be advisable 
to place in their respective harbours large hulks of old vessf‘l<, as depots 
for coals, so that the steamers lying besulc them might n Ci ive their 
compliments of fuel. Besides these, however, depors for occasional sup- 
ply should be established at Suez and Kosseir. ’fhe upper decks of 
these hulks should be fitted up with a smith's forge, together with the 
tools and other implements necessary for the repair of those parts of the 
machinery wliich are most liable to deraiigemeMt. 

There might also \yith advantage be ileposited at the several stations 
duplicates of the various smaller parts of the mechanism ; anrl as 1 have 
recommended that all the vessels, im-lndiiig their machinery should be 
precise ceunterpiirts ot each other, tin sc duplicates would be fitted for 
any of them. 

The five steamers which I lia\e recommended would jirobably be 
sufiicient to work the whole line of oommnnication between India and 
{^uez, because on occasions wlicn any one ot tlicm would ref|uirft to lie 
refitted, the line niiglit be worked by the remaining four : thus the dis- 
tance between Socotra and Suez could be w'orkeii tor a short time by 
a single steamer, altbongh it would be too much for a continuance. It 
would, nevertheless, be expedient to provide a sixth steamer, to be 
eillier laid up at Gallc, or used for the purjiosc.s of the company or go- 
vt*rnment in India, wliicli might occasionally take the place of any \cs- 
sel on the line requiring to be refiit(‘d. 

From a earetul examination of the pcrforniances of the Admiralty 
steamers I find that a well coustrueted ve^se|, .supplie<l with l In* most 
efficient machinery (such, for example, as the frigate Mviha\ will be pro- 
pelled in an average; whether a distance of ‘21. j() geographieal miles by a 
ton of coals for each horse power in ht*r machinery. Tlie ]\Ieiiea is a ve.s- 
sel of 8000 tons burthen, with 2i() horse powder, and liears a close analo- 
gy to the steam ships of 1000 tons burthen and 230 hojse power, which 
I have recommended. 

I shall be therefore justified in assuming that on an average 230 
tons of coals will traiiapurf Midi vessels of 2ir)() miles. "I'lie fud wliidi 
will be consumed on the several stages is tlicrefoi ea matter of easy arith- 
metical calculation. 

Jistimateof Coal to he consumed lur Passage, between India and Suez .— 


Calcutta ami Madras 

Distance 
in Miles. 

... 7«.3 

Fuel ill 
Toms. 
88 

Madras and Cevloti 

... .330 

62 

Ceylon and Socotra 

... 1600 

192 

Bombay and Socotra 

... 1210 

140 

Socotra and Camaran.... 

... 790 

92 

Camaruii and Suez 

.... 106.5 

124 


6020 

698 



It appears, theroforc, that each complete prissa^e i)i'r.wt*on .Suez and 
thesevoriil ports of India, will consume 69 S tons of coals ; now if we 
contemplate a monthly communication, there will he 24 ‘'iieh passage? 
per aiimnn ; and cons<*(pi^ntly the aimu il eonsiimj)tion of coals on the 
eastern sid<;of Ivxypt will he about 17,000 ton*' ; but to allow for coii- 
tiiigencics let it be taken at IH.OOO tons. 

I have stated tlnit the cost of fuel in India, at the places where 
vessels would take it in ballast, or otherwise*, would he about 2r>.v. pei 
ton : Ml Soeotra, Caniaran. and Suez, it could not on tin; average exceed 
double tliat price. 

It may he assumofl. that of the whole ainomit of fuel nrer.'Sary to 
work the line between Suez and India, one half will he supplied in Iridi.i, 
and rhe otli(‘rin Soeotra and tlie Red Sea; the averatje price*, therefore, 
Avould he 6</. per Ion, wlileli, for 18,000 tons, would give, for the 
total animal expmistiof fuel on the eastern side of Egypt, 33,760/. 

'i'he lir^jt cost ofa steam ship of 1000 tons, with mneliinery of ^50 
horse power, well ajipointed in ev(*ry rf*spoct, and snppHefl withtlie very 
best machinery complete Inr s|.a, wouUl be 30.000/.* 'faking the 
duralion of lli«» ve.s>el at lilreen years, tlie following statement will .show 
tin* amma! charge of maintaining such a ves.scl, exclusive of the fuel, 
the oliiccr;^, and crew : — . 

Capital sawk annually, on vc.ssel and machinory, the vessel to 

last for 1.5 years, ... ... ... ,,, :62000 

Tnteresf on rapilal at 4 per cent. ... ... ... 1200 

lasuranve at 7 1 per cent on half the capital ... ... 112.5 

.f 4.^123 


The .'innual c.vpense Cov muintrining six vcssiOs vM>nld tin refore be 


To tlii.s min t he rdded (lie sal.arics ami wages of tlie ollieers find 
crew, the enginta c. togotlicr uiih the iTpair of ni lohinory. 


c.f as fellow s 


A 

,4- 

Con'.ninMile? 

• •• 


400 

‘''•isi r.iMto 



201) 

Second in.'itc 



1,‘}0 

Third nr. to 



00 

Tin t cn«i lien* 



r.oo 

Second cni;iM(er 



200 

Thiid engiuorr 



1.50 

Fight stokers 



400 

Ten seamen anl twen{\ 

]a*!rars 


720 

M.'iintenance of r. 

and crew 


lOM) 

Engine room .slorc'i 



400 

Ship stores 

• •• 


.‘too 

Repairs of vessels and lu 

achiiiciy and coatingenclos 

• l« * 

INOI 


.1*(}.500 


• ?steam^hip!» ImiltinTlie Tliame« wnnhl exceed this estimate ; hut etjuall y elTi* 
elent vessels can be built in tUo ontports foi the sum 1 have stated. 
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The whole annual cost of the estahlislimciit between India and 
Suez (exclusive of stations would therefore be as follows ; — 

Miiinteuaiice, &c. of live working vessels and one spare vessel £23,9.50 
Fuel 3 l*,7o0 

Salaries and maintenance of officers, crew, &c., and repairs of 

vessel machinery, and coutingeucies for live working vessels 32,500 

Jt'92,200 

# • * # * ^ 

Passage through Egypt — Hail Roads. 

There arc two ports on the Uetl Sea, Siu'/. and Kosseir, from which 
the passage through Egypt may be effected. 'I'lie city of Cairo lies near- 
ly in a direct lino between Suez and Alexandria, the distance from sen 
to sea, by tins route, being about 170 miles From Suez to Cairo the 
road is chiefly through the desert ; but it is tolerable hard and smooth, 
and is throughout its whole extent very nearly a dead level. It is cveu 
in its present state better than many of the roads w’liieh intersect th (5 
continent of Europe, and is fitted for omnibuses, diligeneies, or other 
strong wlieelcd carriages. Indeed it is not unfrecjiiciilly traversed at 
present by wheel caiTiag<‘s.’'^ 'I he want of waU r istlie only serious ob- 
stacle to converting this road into a route as eonveuieiit for travelling 
over as any road ill Europe, and various expedients would bo readily 
presented to mitigate that iiicon\eirienoe, if other arraiigemuits were 
adopted to carry on our iiitercourso w illi the Fast through this channel. 

Those wlio have speculated in the eori&triietion ofu railroad between 
these places are little acquainted with principles on which such under- 
takings must be founded. 

A railroad is a powerful instrument of communication, and, like all 
other very powerful machinery, can be suocesslul only where there is a 
liropovtionate amount of work for it to perforin. 

No one could think of constructing power looms to produce a few 
thousand pieces of cloth per annum, nor bliuiild so [lowerful and expen- 
sive a means of transit as on iron railway worked by steam engines be 
applied, except where the intercourse is luneh greater and more continu- 
ous than it is likely to bo between Great Rritain and India. There is 
besides less occasion for it in the present instance, sinceata verv trilling 
cost .Til excellent stone road may be made between Cairo and Suez. There 
is neither cutting nor embankment to be formed. With the exception 
of a slight detour to round the base of some elevated ground approacliing 
Suez, a crow line may almost be carried to that [ilace, wliich will be for 
all practical purposes a dead level. The chief and the only inconveni- 
ence of clifficultj^ attending this route is the badness of the water, and its 
deficient supply. 

If steamers were provided suitable to the Nile, passengers might 
ascend that river to Kennah, a place which is distant about an Imnrired 
and twenty miles across the desert from Kosseir on the shores of the Red 
Sea. 

Kennah- is in the immediate neighbourliood of the splendid ruins of 
Luxor and Thelies, which would present to travellers a great inducement 
to adopt that route in preference to Suez. 

* The mother of the present Paclia travelletl from Cairo to Suez in her car- 
riages, aiiC several iiisturtccs have lately occui red of large families {of ladies and 
children ciossing both by this route, uud that between Kennah and Kosseir, with- 
out inconveiueiice. 



'riip road Jioross tlic drspvt to Kossrir U rqiinlly Sfood, and pos.eftsos 
ao mucli (;a|)al)ility of iin|)n)veiiimit, as that IVom Cairo to Snoz ; it is also 
In'c from tlio obj(‘rtion of tlm want of water, as tiirre arc springs at coii- 
venient stations between its termini. 

'riie liarbonr of Kosseir, also, is tolrral)ly eon\rnipnt for steamers ; 
and ill the homeward ]iassago there would he thi«s advantage, that the 
slowest and most diHienlt na\ i^ation of the ICmI Sea. fnnn Ko'!>eir to 
Su< z, would Ijti avoided. '1 here blow's almost constaiitly tlironghont the 
A ear aslead,> nortli wiml through this part of the lied Sea, ami, a« faras 
ihe coral icefs may be regarded as presenting any difiiciiUy, they more 
sihoiiiid 111 that part of the iia\igutioii than elseuli<>re. 

On the \A hole, how'ever, after the most dili 5 :e)it inrjnii'v, I am satis- 
fied tliat tin- route, ihrongli I'gA pt, w lirlher by Kos>«(‘iror Sin /,, will })re- 
.sent no obstacle, or iiicoiiv<‘nieiicc exeii to the safe, and conifoi table trans- 
port of iemah'S and childrcii. 

'I'he enlightened s))irit and fntmdly ilisjAosilion of the presmit sove- 
reign of that eonniry, as well as of Iiis ])rol)abii‘ Mn*ei*ssi)r, and tlie deep 
sense of>ell interests,' w hieli must he eiit<‘i*taiin*(| by wluitevor soveieigii 
may govi’i'ii it, w ill be a stronggiuraiit<*e forlln* seemrily and jierniainMiec 
*»rthe Kgyptiaii eslaldislmn’iit. It is doiibth^.N also in the powe.r of the 
llritish go\ (Tinnent to establisli such diplomatic arrangements as will 
give further facdlity ami security to passengers. 

1 liaxe a letter addressed tome by an oflicer, wlio is wadi aerpiaintral 
Axitli th« interior of Kgypt, from having re|n‘ale(lly parsed through it, 
and wlio is also thoi'ouglily conversant with the navigation of the lied 
iSea, lie says : — 

“ The annual overflowing of the Nile docs not at any period impede 
the ooiuiuuiiieation between Suez and Cairo, Vou are aware, that when 
highest, it tills the eaual e.\teiHliiig Irom lliat (*i(y to the. river, and that 
by this e.aiial, the eoinuiuuicaiioii is maiiilaiued at other season:* of the 
year. In iIkj jiresent state of Kgypt 1 see no possibility of diflieulties or 
ilaiigers oceuning to families in passing the desert lietwceij Suez and 
Caiio. V\ii omuihus would be. ihcbest veliiele, aiul could carry water hir 
tlie party. '1 he soil is a h.trd gravel, and the road as level as niaeadanii- 
halion could make it.” 

“ \^’hen llie comniunication between India and Great Britain is re- 
pdarly established by way of tlie J\od Sea, I am iiielined to tliiiik that 
llie route by the (Jape will be almost wliolly alMndoiicd, not by indivi- 
duals oiilx but by families. To speak to the point : il I liad a wdte and 
ciiddreii. I would certainly take them by the lied Sou steamers in jn*e- 
li-i'i iu'fi 10 llie route by tlie Cape.” 

Owing to the annual overflowing of the Nile there w'oiild be great 
diflicnUy in maintaining a road fitted for wheel carriages hefweeu Ale\- 
niidria ami Cairo. But the river is at all times navigable by boats 
ul the same description as those by which the Cianges has been suc- 
cessfully iiavigatcil for the last three years. Iron boats*, which with 
uxery light draught of water carry considerable cargo, are tracked liy 
a steam tug-worked by the light oscillating engines of Messrs. Mamlsley 
and lield. Such boats, of from forty to fitly tons burthen, would na- 
vigate the river with pcxTect ^^ccuriry and certainty even in its lowest 
SlitlC. 
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PASSAGE FROM ALEXANDRIA. 

Asa steamer, at present, pusses monthly between Alexantlria aiii”! 
Malta, it ini.i»lit appear that the eoiiinuinieatioii with Iinlia now propos- 
ed 1)0 coinplotcd by establisliiii" a conneotion with the Adiniralty 

steamers plyinj:: betwotm Falmouth ami Malta. Hut any sucli ar- 
raivi^euient would ho attended with iiiconve.nifinees so serious, that it 
could hardly be perMnered in. The time of departure of the Malta, 
mails could not be ma<le always to correspond with the arrival of tlie 
mails fniiu India ; ami it would oeeasioiially happen, th it tJie mails 
from tlie Fast would have to remain nearly a month at Alexandria 
or ]\laltn, without bein^ forwarded home. 

A«rain. if, as there is reason to expee.t, the number of passeiiijers 
coming b\ th■l^ route sliouhl be consulerable, the ^lalta ))ack(‘t may 
be pni-oceupiiMl, so that llioy might not obtain, and certainly could not 
ensure aeeoniinodatlon in it. 

Forlhc.se and other reasons wliich will readily present themselves, 
it is <‘ontcnded, that an iiidepmKlciit line ( f steamers .slionld he e^l.i 
bli.shed between Alexandria and Falmouth, to continue the line of com- 
mniiication uliieli, on the east (u'li side, will tenninate at Siuv.. Hy 
siudi an arrangt inciit, a stiamer should start monthly Ix'twceii Alex- 
:nidria and h'almoulh : .‘Jiich .steamers coidd, if it were thought ad\ i.sa- 
ble, take up .ami deliver tln‘ i\Iediterraneaii mails at Malta, sothat they 
would, ill ethict. assist, in the <lufy of tin* Miuliterranean Sti’amers, ami 
would render the reduction of part of tiiat establishment practicable. 
At all (nenls, vvlicllicr this connection between the eastern lino ofsUaim- 
ci'N ami the Mediterranean mails be adopted nr not, it is (jiiite essenliiil 
tliol the whole line of (jonimunication between (ireat Hritain and India, 
slionld be one ciiterjin/.e, and under a single responsiliHity ; so that j)as- 
senger.s or paicels might be hoohvtrwi Hngland for India, or in India for 
Ihigland, without the hazard arising from their transfer from onii agency 
to another, and Irom thechatioe of having to wait for other independent 
means ol transpoit on their road. 

Valnahh? packages and parnds will doubtless, by .such a mute, be 
sent in considerable number, rerjuiriiig more than ordinary security. 
M'itlioiit a single agoiiey throughout, it is contended, that this security 
could not be obtained. Suppose a parcel of jewels or pearl.s to be vyuit- 
veyed from Calcutta to (beat Hritain : it is committed in C'alQ.v^i'r.i iollc' 
care of persons w ho undertake to convey it to Sm-z or AU^xandna ; ar- 
riving there, it is trau.sferred to other hamls and umler other responsi’ni- 
lity. It is obvious that under such eircunisUiuccs tho safe delivery of 
such packages in Knglaml could not be eiisurful. \ 

Under the existing arraiigemcuts rcspe<!ting quarantine, some <lifti- 
cuUy miglit bcfouiul in rendering iSlaltauii intermediate .station for 
sengers, inasaiuch as it might impose upon them the riecessity of jx r- 
formiiig quarantine at that place, and thus delaying their arrival in Kng- 
land, Thi.s, tlierclore, so far as it has any force, and so far as regards 
p.'issenger.'^, is an additional reason for rendering the coiiununicatlon 1)0 
tween Great Hritain and India imlepoiideiit of the Malta rueanii'rs. 'J'hr* 
question of quarantine would be attended with no difTicully, as it iiiigld 
be performed at St. dust’s Pool, Falmouth. 

It might be found also that corre.'spomlence might be forwarded to 
Great Bnlairi from Egypt with greater dispatch by landing it at Mar- 
seilles, and sending it by land to Calais. It is possible, but not ccriain, 
that a few day.s might be saved by thi.^ expedient. 



rns<?f*np:riri <]op?irthig from Alrxan/lnii v'ooltl have nn rxtpr.sivc 
olioici; SIS to llu- roiilfi tlioy would pursue ; for besides tlie steam sliip^j 
ju'ojioscd to l»o provided, sd present the ^lediteinuicfin is interseeted 
ill every dir(‘etion l\v lines of steamers, a eonsiderable number of wliicU 
lisivo hitely been estaidislied by the French govtrnmciit, so that passen- 
f'cis at Alexandria utiuld be enabled to land at almost any port on the 
Furopeaii side of the Mediterranean. 

a eoiiMuercc in extent consideiably inferior to- ours, the f»o- 
vcininent of l'r.iiicc lias ncveitbolcss eAinsideifd it tlieiv duty to facilitate 
iiiercaiit jIc operations by providiiii:^ a most eilieient braneli of tlieir post- 
oilice iidininiotralioii ill the Mcditerraiieaii. lie-^ular lines of steamers 
have lieeii establislied between Ab-xaiidi ia, Alliens, C’ivita Veccliia, 
('onstair.inople, Le^^hovu, Malta, Marseilles, Naples, Smyrna, and Syra. 
A eommuniciition lakes pbiee b(‘t ween eviry two of these places by 
Freiicli sbaim shijia tliree times a niontli, and letters are conveyed be- 
tween them respeetiM ly. ala postage of one franc for distances not 
c\ce( diij/^' y,")!) leaf^ues, and lira francs ior i^reater distances. Aceoni- 
nunlation is likewise pi ovideil in tlioike vessds for passengers of every 
deserit>tion at very moderate lares ; so tliat, if the line of steam com- 
nninieatioii were now' estalilislied belAveen India and Fg.vpt, the com- 
iiinniealioii w ill aetually bo contiufted to England by Ercncli agency 
iiibteud of llritish.'^' 

Gkneual Estimate op Time and Expense. 

Assuming that suitable wheel carriages are provided for tlie trans- 
port of passengers bctw'ecii Suez arid Cairo, (to wiiicJi, as 1 have stated, 
tlj(‘re is at present no physical obstacle, and to wJiich the ruler of Egypt 
is understood to be lavourably disposed), the journey between these 
plaei's may be piTfonned with ease and certainty in five or six days, and 
with desjialcUes alone would be efleeted liy a courier in much less time, 
l^ut by whatever means this part of the communication may be made, it 
is absolutely essential that it should be eoiiducted under the same ina- 
inigemeiil and the same responsibility as the remainder of the route for 
the reasons already stated. 

'I'he distance between Alexandria and Falmouth is 2800 miles, 
^ivhicli might be performed by a steam sliip of tlio same tonnage and 
po wer as those which I have recommended fur' the eastern side of the 
isthmus.' It would be necessary (if the same vessel lie continued through 
the whole pjissagp from Alexandria to ralmoutli) that she should take 
in coals at Gibraltar. This vessel would cHect the passage between 
Alexandria and iVidmouth in about fifteen days in average weather ; and 
if one day be allowed cither to take in coals at Gibraltar, or if it were 
tlioiiglit more advisable to transfer the passengers, Sic. to another vessel, 
the total time between Alexandria and Ealmouth w'ould be sixteen days. 

Tims the Vvhole lim(3, allow ing for the necessary stoppages betweeii 
the several ports of India and London, would be as follows 
Time between CalcutUi and Lom/on. 

Days. 


Calcutta to Suez at) j 

Suez to Alexandiia o" 

Alexandria to Falmouth IG 

Ealmouth and London 


Time between Calcutta and London ^ t Days. 

Thc^e I'essch are so consCrucUd that ihaj can be immLdnUcIij cwvcTtcd intw 
v:ar sttumcre if itcccesai f/t 
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Time between ^ladras and London^ 
Days. 


Madras to Suez 25^ 

Suez to London. 23^ 


Time between Madias and London. ..49 Days. 

Thne between Ceylon and London. 

Days. 

ro}lon to Suez 

Suez to London 2.3^ 

Time between Ceylon and London... 4o Days. 

Time between Bombay and London. 

Days. 


Lonibay to Suez I ;) 

Suez to London 


Time between Bombay and London. ..42^ Days. 

These estimates of’tlic time of tbo passage are of course to betaken 
as average calculations. In tliobeiglit of the south-west luousoon, the 
outward ^)a^sagfi would probably be shorter by several days than tlio 
times given above, while the homeward passages would be pniporiionally 
longer. During the north-east monsoon the liomcward passages oji Iho 
Ollier hand would be oecasionally several days shortto* than tlie time 
computed, while the outward passages would be on the contrary longer. 

The luairitenauce of the communication between Ahxandria and 
raliuoutb, with the necessary regularity and certainty, would reepdre 
three steam-ships. As, however, it may be presumed, that a portion 
of the passengers arriving from India at Alexandria would adopt other 
routes, vessels might, be adapted for this passage of less capacity and 
power than those proposed on the Asiatic side of Kgypt. I w;ould pro- 
pose, therefore, to establish between Alexandria aiitl ralmouth three, 
vessels of 800 tons burthen and 200 horse power. 1’hc fuel consumed 
by such vessels in making 24 passages, computed upon the principles 
already explained, will be 6500 tons ; the cost of which may be taken 
at 8000A 

The annual expense and the maintenance of these three.* working 
vessels would be about 2400/. calculated upon the same principles, which 
have been abeady applied to the steamers on the eastern side of Kgypt. 
Thus the total annual expense of maintaining the establishment on the 
most efficient scale, exclu-sive of the stations, would be us follows 
Annual expenses abeady estimated 

uM the ea.sterii side ut F)gypt. ... J092,2OO 

Expenses of agency in Egypt 2,000 

Expenses of establishment of 
steamers betvieeii Ealinoiith and 
Alexandria, including fuel, &c... 3*2,000 

Total i: 1 26,200 

The adoption of vessels of inferior magnitude and power would 
somewhat le.‘;sen the e.-^timated expense, but would in a far greater pro- 
pm tion diiniiii'^h the efficiency of the establishment and increase the 
chances of its fuiluie. 
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I am aware that the estimate which 1 have made of the cost, of oouls 
in India and the Red Sea is helow the prescit estimated priec of fuel in 
those places ; 30s« a ton would perhaps he a fair jiriee fur coals in Judia 
at present, and twice that would as»»ure/lly he the iitmo'^l cf)sl, ot dpposit- 
iii;:; them at Socotra and Caiuaran. But it may fairly he. presumed that, 
when a regular market for coals shall ho estahlisslied in India, and \^h^ ii n 
ro.»[nhir supply of them will he n;qnircd at Socotra ami Camaran, tl:( ir 
price will he somewhat reduced ; ami, in assnminj' their price in India At 
25s. a ton, and at Socotra and Camaran at 50s. I feel quite assured that 
I am now below their cost. 

It will be observed that the total quantity of steaming; necessary for 
the completion of one monthl}'^ passage for a single vessel, acconling to 
the above statement, is 52 <lay.s* work, and for a monthly communieaLion 
both outward ami honiGwarrl would consequently he 1 0 I da^ s’ work. 
Tliis being divided among nine steam ships, three on the Knropeaii and 
six on the Asiatic stations, would give to eaeh ship on iin a v«‘ragc li‘ss 
than twelve working ilay.s per month, so that oacdi vessel nould noi k Ic'^s 
iliaii half Iwr time, and by the arrangements wliieli I propo.sc the periods 
of w'oi k and rest nmnld ho alternated nith such short intervals tjiat tlie 
machinery would be kept in tiic best possible condition. 

Estimated KErrii>r and conolldini; Onsr.nvATioxs, 

A steam ship of lOOO tons burthen will afford accommodation for 
about lOO first-class passengers, eipial to that uliich is supplied by the 
sailing vessels in which passengers are conveyed by the Cape. 'I’lie sum 
paid for a passage iu thos(' vessels by each passenger is about 120/. If 
it he assumiMl tliat the same fare wovdtl be paid by ibo iim' of steamers, 
and that the actual expense of tlie board, &c.of each ))assenu'er, iiiclndiug 
the cost of tlie journey through Egypt, would not c\<‘eed forl y pounds, 
there would remain a profit of eighty pounds per head, for passengers 
between Falmouth ami India. 

'I’he number of persons who now^ make the voyage annually liy the 
Cape is three thonsaiid two hundred. The greatest nimibm’ which could 
be conveyed in Iwanity-four monthly ])assages liy the estaldislmient of 
steamers wliich I have proposed would be hvo thousand four hnudnsl. or 
three-fourths ol tlic whole present intercourse. 'J'liat iiumbcT would } iold 
an amuiid revenue of lOGiOOO/. 

Besides passengers, however, there are other object.s. the transport 
of which would contribute to the support and profit of the e.s:ablisliment. 
Those may be classtnl as follows : Isl, Fetters, sne.li as are commonly 
transmitted through the post ollice. 2d, Newspapers, journals, and 
periodicals. 3d, Government dc.spatches ; and, 4th, such light articles 
asw'ill hear transshipment, ami can pay for swift transport. 

The mimber of letters wdiich pass annually through the post- office 
between (ircat Britain and the different parts of India is 309,000. Some 
portion of these are private soldiers’ letters and others not subject to 
postage ; but it is calculated that the mimber of paying letters is al>ont 
220,000. It will not be regarded as an unfair estimate, if I assume that 
lialf this number would be sent by the Red Isea, charged^ with a postage 
ot tw'o shillings and sixpence iu priderencc to the longer route by tlie 
Cape. This would amount to 13,750/. 

It wdll be a moderate estimate if I assume the mimber of newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and similar printed packages at 1000 per monthly pas- 
sages, and at the average posieti or carriage of six pence per parcel, ihio 
M'qu|vi amoiuit anuuUy to 3 100/, 



To nil tills inn-,t 1)(‘ lultlrd tlin ('onvpyance of povorniiiRnt d^s- 
pnlc.lies. MU'li uit‘t‘olia\idi%>e a:> would boar snob ii moans of tranti- 

port. It M onid not bo easy lo form a probnblo estimate of tlie amount 
of rnvoime to l)e derived from tliose swuroes ; but it will be, I tliiijk,np- 
ji.iront that tlio rovoniio from passeiip:ers alone oonld more than cover 
tliR oxponsos of tbo ostablihluncnt, and coiiscrpienlly l^ave all the reve- 
liue fiom otlior souro.es clear "aiii, wbatovor its imionnt might be, 

Sup])osin,L*^, then, that the liiH^ of sloani shijjs were supplied with 
their fail comphunoiit of passoiigoi^, aiidcairied the amount oi oorrrs- 
jiondonco above inoiitioiied, tho annual revenue of the establishment 
i'loin those sources would exceed 213,000/. bv the amount at wdiich 
tho coiivr^ance of govoriimrnt (lespatclios, and siicli olijocis of inor- 
olooidise as would ho suited to this specie's of transport, will ))C esti- 
mated, while the oxpeiihcs of tho cstaldishmont would not exceed 
1J6,(>0()/. ; the dilleroneo, therefore, will remain lo bo placed aj^ainst 
tho f;.\|)ene.es ofstatioiis on tho IJed Sea, at Socotra, &c. 

If, however, the nninher of jia.sseiigers, instead of heiii" the full 
complement wliicli the vessels would I>c cajiahh' of transporting’, amounted 
only to 1400 annually, being le‘.s than half tho actual annual inter- 
course ill p’a<Reugers, which now takes place heiwocn Great Britain and 
India, the revcinu3 of tin' establishiin'iit would cover its expenses, exclu- 
sive of the ex[)oiises of stations, which might f.iirly he placed against 
the advantage of the transinisvioii of goveriiinenf, (l(*s))afclirs, 

Il has been conlcuded that tho measure should not be regarded as 
one to bo (h lennined morelv upon aeah'ulation of j)rolit ; ibat on tbc 
contrary it \> ou<* with which great political and soe/ud interests are so 
eli»selv int<‘rw o\ eii. tluit it ought lo ho adoplod, (‘von though its entire, 
co^l siiould have to l )0 <l('frayed liy the nation. d’hi>. jirineiple has been 
implii’itly admitted ill the roolut ions of the select cominitteo of 1834 
ami it has been eNplieitly avowed by tho Kite Governor Goncral, by seve- 
ral bonourabhi members ot the legislature and of your lordship’s admi- 
nistration. Bill it is apriiicinh', which I tliink it unnece^sary to discus.s 
ill the present case : hee.iUL-e there is no pn/])ositio]i, liowover self-evirh iit, 
vliieli carrii's to my mind a more clear eonviclioii than I have, that thib 
measure, if cflicieiidy carried into operation w'ill more than return its 
own PxpcMises. in arriving at that (;()iielusion, 1 put aside all eoiijee.- 
tural cslimaU’s as to postage, dcspatelms, packages, and merchandise — 
assuming that ii i.> iiior.illy eerlaiii that, Mi)>joct to the same cost, nioro 
than one hall the nuiuln’.r of poisoii.s passing between (ireat Britain and 
Imlia, will pnd'er tho shorter to the longer route — ami admitting tlie 
extremely improbable, supposition, that increased facility and expedition 
without any increased exiieiise, w'ill nut be attended with any corn.'s- 
poiiding increase of intercourse. 

But as I have alremly shewn, it is utterly at variance with every 
analogy derived from experience to snpj)osp that the increaseii expedi- 
tion would produce no corresponding increase of intercourse. If the 
Rubstilulioii of steamers for sailing vissols have increased in a tcii-fohl 
proportion the. intercourse between Cireat Britain and tho eonlinent of 
Europe ; — if the-siihstitution of locomotive engines on a railway at thirty 
mih's an hour, for horsc-coaclics on stone roads at ciglit miles an liour, 
liavo increased the inteixjonrse, between places so easy of reci|nocal 
access under any circiunctaiices, as Manchester and Liverpool, New 
ra*»lle and t’arlisle, Dul>lin and Kingstown, fvc., in a four-fold propor- 
tion ; — is it reasonable or probable that the intercourse between BrilaiD 



and the greatest of its dependencies, now as far removed ns pole from 
pole ; between families and kindred heretofore separated l>y a barrier 
deemed for ordinary social purposes all hut impassable ; between, a 
mother country in tlie full pride of wealth and in the meridian of civil- 
isation, and her distant children aspiring to her arts and science, and 
gasping for knowledge ; — is it I repeat reasonable or probable on 
any grounds on which infeieuce may be raised, that in such a case the 
shortening of the distance from sixteen thoii.sand miles to six thousand ; 
the shortening of the time from four or five moiitlis to six or seven weeks ; 
the subjugation of the powers of wind and water by the omnipotence of 
the greatest mechanical agent M'hich science has ever presented to art ; 
— that these innumerable other indneeinents which crowd upon the mind 
when the two routes are considered, would not cause an enormously in- 
creased intercourse witliliome? Jt may not do so. The event may 
contradict my anticipations. Our friends and relatives in India may 
love the weary waste of the Allantic, and court the dangers of the 
Southern Ocean; they may love the scorching sun of the tropics so 
much as to go sixteen thousand miles round for the pure pleasures of 
twice crossing the line; tliey iiiay^ j)refer to bo eoidinecl to their wooden 
prisons for four or five months to a release at the end of a few weeks . 
this may all happen, and the steam ships may be. left to carry tlesi>atclu's, 
and a few curious and eccentric adventurers ; but if such be the event, 
lean only say that a more single instunec of a ^iolation of all that ana- 
logy and uniformity by wliicli the coiirluct of masses of people has 
been heretofore observed to bo governed cannot be produced in the 
whole history of the human race. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 
Dio.n. Lauu.ner. 
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sm, 

A very considerable portion of your space lias 
been recently occupied by Correspondents on the 
subject of Steam communication with India, evinc- 
ing' a most laudable zeal in promoting that desi- 
deratum ; but let me also add, very little discretion 
in applying it; which appears to me princiiially to 
result from a general ignorance of the measures 
now in progress for carrying their desires into 
efiect on the one hand, and for frustrating them on 
the other. 

As I happen to be familiar with what is going 
on in certain quarters, and see with regret the 
termination, which, unless a timely direction is 
given to the public movement on the subject, is 
likely to be the result of all our hopes and aspira- 
tions, allow me to enlighten your readers as to 
what is the present state of the question ; so that 
all who are anxious to exert themselves to promote 
the good cause, may have the opportunity afforded 
them of doing so the most effectually. 



The public feeling on the question is now so 
sensibly roused, that the fear no longer is, whether 
the project will be carried into effect, but if, when 
done it will bo well done. Neither is there any 
doubt as to which route will be adopted, that by 
the Red Sea being so clearly proved to be the only 
eligible one, that I conceive it to be a more waste 
of argument, and a misdirecting of public attention 
from the real difficulties of the case, to canvass or 
compare the merits of any other. My fears for 
the failure of our wishes spring from none of 
these sources, which arc indeed only intended to 
divert the public mind from the true nature of the 
opposition which has to be encountered ; and 
whilst your Correspondents arc fighting against 
shadows, wasting their time and your columns in 
arguing about the folly of persisting in the 
Euphrates route, or in ridiculing the lately broached 
idea of forwarding the mail-bags by messengers 
along its banks, or lastly by steaming round the 
Cape, the enemies of the measure arc silently and 
unobservedly maturing their plans for defeating 
it by stratagem. It will perhaps appear almost in- 
credible that there should be any enemies to a mea- 
sure which has been proved beyond contradiction 
to be an inestimable benefit both to the giver and 
receiver, to Britain and to India; and it will sound 
still more strange to many to hear, that the Directors 
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of the East India Company, the very parties who 
ought to be foremost in promoting the object, are 
those who have been all along most adverse to it! 
and who will, even now, if not overruled by better 
counsels and by public opinion, thwart and render 
nugatory all the efforts of those warm friends of 
India, who arc ready at every sacrifice to them- 
selves, to establish the much wished-for commu- 
nication. 

A very brief retrospect will, however, suffice to 
prove these assertions, and from the experience of 
the past let us learn wisdom for the future; discrimi- 
nate between our friends and foes, and thus unite 
our forces and direct our energies, so as to strengthen 
the hands of the former, and disappoint the insi- 
dious attempts and deceptive counsels of the latter. 

Two years since this question was so power- 
fully agit ated, that a Committee of the House of 
Commons was granted to the Petitioners for Steam 
communication with India, who reirommended its 
immediate establishment ; and also that aid should 
be given towards the Eiqihratcs Expedition under 
Colonel Chesney, for the puiqiosc of testing the 
merits of that route. Previously to the passing 
of that Resolution, the East IndiaCompany opposed 
the establishment of Steam communication with 
India without the slightest disguise ; their disin- 
genuous object being to prevent so ready and rapid 



a channel of communication to India, and thus 
strengthen the barrier which time and space pre- 
sented to complaints from India being referred for 
redress at home. In short, their own natural timi- 
dity and desire to govern with as much case as pos- 
sible, led them to resist the measure so long as they 
could do so with a good grace, or even at all. 
The resolutions of Parliament, however, derived 
as they were from a most able Report, and volumi- 
nous evidence on the subject, led them so far to 
defer to the public wish as to give an apparent 
sanction to the project. They were naturally the 
parties who were then looked to, to carry out the 
recommendation of that Committee to establish 
Steam communication with India, via the Red Sea. 
into effect, and to take the lead in maturing, in con- 
junction with Government, a Jiu'asure that would 
fully realize that suggestion. But their enmity to 
it could not be entirely overcome, even by the un- 
answerable evidence adduced in its favour, and 
whilst they “ ilattcred us to the car, they disap- 
pointed us to the hope.” Finding they could no 
longer utterly oppose, they resolved to temporise, and 
by selecting what they thought of two evils would 
prove the least, they, with the almost certain convic- 
tion of its failure, patronised the Euphrates expe- 
dition ; by which means they postponed the settle- 
ment of the grand question, and soothed public 
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feeling on the subject, by letting it be supposed 
that they were seriously desirous to establish an 
overland communication with India, and were 
cordially testing the merits of the Euphrates route 
with that view. 

To the public generally it mattered little how 
the communication was established ; to them the 
details and minutiae of the advantages of either 
route were not familiar, and since the differ- 
ence in point of time between the two was not 
material, they were quite content with the Com- 
pany’s pretended wish to bide the event of Colonel 
Chesney’s expedition, and thought it but reason- 
able that its results should be ascertained before 
uselessly agitating the subject again. There were 
others, however, who saw clearly that the route by 
the Red Sea was the line which must ultimately 
be selected; that the Euphrates one was liable 
to objections and beset witli difficulties, which 
would render it always uncertain, and lead to its 
being eventually abandoned. But even those who 
saw this, and who at once detected the actual 
motives of the East India Company, whilst deeply 
regretting the needless delay which this experi- 
ment must inevitably produce, in retarding the 
fulfilment of the real object in view, felt no little 
interest in the success of Colonel Chesney’s 
attempt, as one that would set the Euphrates 
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question, as a route to India, to rest at once, and 
thus leave that by the Red Sea free from all com- 
petilors. Agreeably to their anticipations, that ex- 
pedition has proved a complete failure, as far as its 
object of establishing a communication with India 
was concerned ; and on this result being ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt, men’s minds naturally turned 
to inquire what was next to be done? and why 
the resolutions of the House of Commons recom- 
mending the Red Sea route had been so utterly 
neglected? But expectation waited in vain for 
some demonstration from the East India Company, 
or the Government, that such reasonable hopes 
would be realised. It was very far from the Com- 
pany’s intention to come forward in its support; 
and if no fresh stimulus had been given to the 
subject, gladly would they have let it sink alto- 
gether, with the unfortunate Tigris Steamer, in the 
river Euphrates. 

At this period, however, a new era in the his- 
tory of this struggle for the attainment of Steam 
communication with India happily began to dawn 
upon us. and a powerful impetus to be given 
to it, for which the East India Company were 
little prepared ; and in dealing with which they 
have been compelled to change their 'whole 
system of tactics. This stimulus presented itself 
in the form of an Association lately established. 
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for tlie purpose of carrying on Steam coin- 
inunication with India on such a basis, as to 
embrace in equal advantages, not only all the 
three Presidencies of India, but also China and 
Australia. Are your Correspondents aware of the 
existence of such an Association ? if not, let them 
now learn that there has been brought forward a 
well-matured jdan for extending to all India the 
benefit of Monthly Steam intercourse, I'ia the Red 
Sea; that its members consist of the leading East 
India merchants, who have subscribed such a sum 
as has already enabled them to lay their proposals 
before (irovernmeiit, and the East India Company ; 
and to offer, on certain conditions, and under due 
restrictions, to take upon themselves the entire 
fulfilment of a Monthly Steam communication from 
London to Bombay, dalle, Madras, and C’alcutta. 
These conditions are, that dovernment give up 
their present line of packets, in the Mediterranean, 
and contract for .€40,000 per annum, (far less 
than the sum which it at present costs them,) with 
the proposed Company, for the carriage of the 
mails, by their line of boats, from hence to Alex- 
andria ; and that the East India Company grant 
them £25,000 per annum, in return for which they 
will • carry their despatches monthly, under the 
charge of their own messenger, to and from the 
places above-named. The remaining expenses of 
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the concerri they propose to defray from the receipts 
of postag^es on private loiters to India, and from 
passengers. 

Such ofllers as these placed the East India 
Company in a new and unlooked-for dilemma. 
Hitherto they had been magnifying the expense of 
the communication, and making the state of 
their finances, and the injustice of saddling the 
poor natives of India with such a heavy annual 
charge as it would re(|uire, (he principal grounds 
for 0 |)j) 0 sing the question. Hut this ofler at once 
deprived them of that argument; for £25,000 per 
annum, they could not deny, was but a small 
payment for the services tendered by the new 
Steam Association in return. In another point of 
view, also, this projiGsal of the New Company was 
most unwelcome to the Directors ; it was a point 
d'appai, round which alt the honest and sincere ad- 
vocates in favoirr of Steam to India could rally, and 
concentrate their strength, to force the measure to 
completion in the way proposed, or to demand some 
no less satisfixetory substitute ; and the plans which 
the Association promulgated, fortunately embraced 
many hitherto conllicting view’s and interests, by 
benefitting alike the residents on the eastern and 
western sides of the continent of Hindoostan.- •I’o 
meet this new and unexpected feature in the ques- 
tion, the East India Company have had recourse to 
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other means than those hitliorto so successfully em- 
ployed for postponing its adjustment. Formerly, their 
calculations went to prove the great expense which 
such a measure would cause them to incur. Now, 
their advocates have the unblushing hardihood to 
assertthat their formerdata were all false! thatitcan 
bo carried into effect on such a scale as will repay 
itself! and that the offer of the Steam Association 
should not bo accepted, because it can be performed 
cheaper by the Fiast India Company! And whence, 
let me ask, is this new light so suddenly derived? 
To what motives are we to attribute this sudden 
7,oal, and increased knowledge on the |)art of the 
Fast India Company, to show how trifling is the 
pecuniary sacrilicc recpiirod at their hands? Can 
any one for a moment doubt the animus which 
prompts it? Is it not to furnish a reason for their 
declining the ofl'er of the Steam Association, and 
for retaining to themselves the power of the man- 
agement, or, rather «tt.smanagement, of the measure, 
since they find that it will be carried into cflect by 
others, if not by them. Happy should T bo, could I 
think otherwise ; for I freely admit that they are the 
parties to whoso care such operations should have 
been consigned. But when I know that from the 
first- they have opposed the measure, and would. 
Heaven forgive me for the uncharitable thought 
if it be otherwise ! only now step in and undertake 
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it, to prevent its being an instrument for good in 
the hands of others, and to retain to themselves 
the power of mismanaging, and when occasion 
offers, of abandoning it, I say that their agency 
and their motives are both alike to be distrusted. 

Let the public, therefore, watch the present 
measures and their tendency with unceasing jea- 
lousy. They have a right to demand from the 
East India Company, if they will now insist on 
carrying them into effect thcmselv(*s, arrange- 
ments no less am[)le than those olTered by the 
Steam Association, and guaranteed by the re- 
spectable names who form its Committee ; and 
let them apply this test to the Directors, and 
thus judge of the sincerity of tlieir siulden con- 
version. It is pro[)Oscd by the supporters of the 
East India Company, that tlie packets necessary 
for keeping up the communication between India 
and Suez shall form part <)f the Bombay marine, a 
Steam flotilla! But if so, what dependance can 
be placed on the permanency of the communica- 
tion ? Will their vessels not be liable to be called 
away to any other service connected with the 
marine? and is it to be believed, that with such 
unwilling agents as the East India Company prove 
themselves to be in the cause, that such occasions 
will not readily be found to crush the utility of the 
measure as a channel of correspondence, and 
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render it an uncertain route? No such doubts 
can exist in the case of the Commercial Association 
proposed. They offer to provide a certain number 
of Steam vessels best adapted for speed and for 
Passengers, for this service alone, and to extend 
the communication by brancli Steamers to all the 
three Presidencies. Whether the East India 
Company, with their Bombay flotilla, will do this, 
I leave the public to judge ; without the most 
undeniable security, 1 would not frust them. 

You will thus perceive that the position which the 
East India Company have hitherto occupied in the 
question is most materially changed . They arc now 
driven from their former obstinate opposition to one 
of three things : they must cither treat with the 
Steam Association, or undertake the plan themselves, 
or refuse to do both the one and the other. Not being 
prepared to incur the odium which this last would 
entail upon them, they will probably refuse the first, 
and adopt the middle course. The duty of the 
public, therefore, I conceive now to be, to unite in 
using every effort to compel them to close w'ith the 
offer of the Association ; or, if they decline that, 
and retain to themselves the onus of accomplishing 
the measure, to insist on its being one as full and 
complete in all its details and ultimate prospects, 
as that offered to us by the Steam Association. 
Now is not the time that we ought to accept less 
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at their hands. Wo ha\o been waiting for years 
for such an arrangement, humbly supplicating for 
its being conceded in any form, but in vain ; whilst 
the East India Company has played the dog in 
the manger, neither doing it themselves nor suf- 
fering it to be adequately undertaken by others. 
And now, when a full and complete measure is 
offered to us by private enterprize, is it to be longer 
endured that we should be deprived, by the jealousy 
of the East India Company and their supporters, 
of such a consummation, and allow' a half-and- 
half measure of their own to bo substituted? I 
am by no means interested in the Association, 
excepting as one of that body of the ])ublic who 
are ardently desirous of seeing the best and most 
effectual means of Steam-communication with India 
adopted, and will, therefore, leave the question 
whether such arrangements would be best intrusted 
to such an Association or to the East India Com- 
pany, wholly uncommented upon. There are many 
arguments on both sides, which may be advanced 
by the parties themselves as claims for public con- 
fidence, whenever it suits them to do so ; suffice it 
for my present purpose to say, that the members 
of the Association are too influential to allow 
any suspicion to attach to their proposals being 
viewed as chimerical, and that, coming from such 
a quarter, the public may, without arguing the 
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respective merits of tlie two competitjg; bodies too 
nicely, fixirly compare them on equal grounds. In 
this light, then, let us call upon the East India 
Company, if they refuse to sanction the proposal 
of the Association, to produce a measure them- 
selves, in all respects as perfect and complete ; and 
it is to this end I would now wish most earnestly 
to direct the public attention. 

The proposal of the Association to His Majesty’s 
Government is not likely to meet with any oppo- 
sition in that quarter, unless influenced by the 
East Imlia Company ; because the principle of 
contracting for the carriage of mails is one 
already fully recognised by Government; and if 
acted upon in the instance of the General Steam 
Navigation Company, for the transit of the mails 
to Hamburgh, Holland, &c., why not for those in 
the Mediterranean ? Neither on the score of 
expense are His Majesty’s Ministers likely to 
object, because the offer of the Association, if 
accepted, places them at no more outlay than they 
incur at present ; while the same observation isquitc 
as applicable to the East India Company. The 
reasonableness of the demand made, may be tested 
by the disbursements on account of the “ Atalanta” 
and “ Berenice a fact requiring more subtlety 
than has yet been displayed to disprove it. Is 
Ministerial patronage to stand in the way of a 
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national benefit ? If that be the difficulty, let 
them sunnount it by making it one ol their con- 
ditions with the merchants to retain the appoint- 
ment to the command of the Mediterranean 
Steamers; a proposition which would be reasonable 
in itself, and perhaps be considered an additional 
security to the public. However, Sir, the various 
tools that have been employed to stave off the 
accomplishment of this object are now very nearly 
worn out ; and it being high time the public should 
know the real causes of past delay, thus have I 
detailed them. 

Here 1 pause, then ; and, in the anxious hope 
that these unstudied suggestions may accelerate 
the attainment of the object we all have so much 
at heart, — 


1 remain. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

P. S. 


CoRxniLL, January 19th, 1837. 
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In March 1823, I circulated a Prospectus (Appen- 
dix, No. 1), setting forth the advantages likely to result 
from the establishment of a communication with our 
Indian possessions by Steam Vessels. 

The merits of the scheme were discussed in a Com- 
mittee appointed from {he East-Indian Trade Com- 
mittee, and the result was'^favourable to it. The 
estimates as set forth were approved ; but it was 
deemed expedient to await the result of Mr. Perkins’ 
experiments on High-pressure Steam Engines; as, if 
his expectations had been fulfilled, the necessity of 
making ddpdts of coals would have been rendered 
unnecessary. . , 

Mr. Briggs, who favoured tlie Committee witli his 
presence, and gave much useful information respecting 
the passage of the Isthmus, quarantine, &c., was re- 
quested to make inquiries on his arrival in Egypt, and 
to 'communicate to the Committee the result of such 
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inquiries, likewise tlie sentiments entertained by 
the Pacha, witli respect to the projected passage of the 
Isthmus. No. II. is a copy of a letter from Mr. Briggs 
to tiie East-lndia Trade Committee. 

Concluding that several mouths must elapse before 
Mr. Perkins’ projected improvements could be ap- 
plied with safety, 1 left England for Calcutta, with the 
view of forming a Company there to co-operate with 
a Company in England, in establishing the proposed 
communication. 

1 arrived in Calcutta at an inaus])iciuus moment. 
A small vessel of 32 horse power, and considerabiy 
ov^r-built, was launched at an immense expense, and 
was supposed to be adequate to the towing of large 
.ships up the river Hoogly, against a current, running 
during that season at the rate of seven miles per hour. 
She was, as might have been expected, Inadeqvtatc 
to this service, and her failure created a general dis- 
inclination amongst the merchants to engage in steam 
speculations. 

Finding that there was no chance of inducing the 
Houses of Agency to unite in the establishment of a 
company, and that the gentlemen of the civil and mili- 
tary services were, by thercgnlationsoftheir respective 
departments, prevented from engaging in any mercan- 
tile speculations, I circulated an address (No. 3), in 
which 1 proposed two means of raising the sufficient 
funds, and I obtained the signatures of more than thirty 
of the principal gentlemen in the civil, military, and 
commercial departments, requiring the Sheriff to 
convene a meeting of the Inhabitants of Calcutta, for 
the purpose of. considering the practicability of 
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establishing a couinuinieation with Europe by means 
of Steam Navigation. 

The meeting took place in the Town-hall of Cal- 
cuCta, and^ after some discussion^ it was resolved to 
offer a premium of <^10,000 for the encouragement 
of steam communication with India, under certain 
restrictions (No. 4). Several discussions took place 
in the Committee between the 10th November and 
the 17 th December, when a second meeting of sub- 
flcribers took place at the Town-hall, regulations for 
the distribution of premiums were finally determined 
on, and a Committee of Management was appointed, 
(No. 5). 

Having made arrangements for obtaining infor- 
mation respecting Socotra and Mocha, and for keep- 
ing up a correspondence with Mr. Salt and Mr. 
Briggs, I left Calcutta in February, and arrived in 
England on the 23d of July. 

I now present myself to the public to propose the 
formation of a Company to communicate by Steam 
Navigation with the East-Indics generally ; and as 
my present project will differ somewhat from the 
plan proposed in my Prospectus of 182^), it is proper 
that I should assign rea|ons for a departure from my 
first opinions. 

As the profits to accrue to the proposed Company 
must depend on the number of passengers who may 
sail in their vessels, the probability of obtaining a 
sufficient number iiiusl be duly considered. 

The number of passengers who leave Calcutta and 
Madras*annuully may be estimated at from 400 to 
500, including children. I have an extensive aej 

B y 
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quaititaned in both the pre«(lencie», and wherever 
I have visited, the eonversation has turned on 
steam comtUunication with Europe. Much prejudice 
exists, which must be removed.’ Little confidence is 
placed in the safety of Steam-vessels, or in their’ ade- 
quimy to resist the storms off the ’Cape of Good Hope. 
Nautical men are referred to for their opinion, and it 
is not likely their decisions should be in opposition to 
their inti;rests. 

With respect to the passage by the Red Sea ami 
Isthmus, though it wilt be my object ultimately to 
establish the communication by that route, 1 am per* 
suaded of the necessity of relinquishing that route for 
the present; for, besides the prejudice against Steam-- 
vessels, would exist the more formidable one against 
Plague, Quarantine, and incommodious land-con- 
veyance : the latter might easily be removed, but the 
two former present greater difficulty, increased by the 
objection of the F^ha to £1 Arish, as a port of 
debarkation ; as, during a voyage on the Nile from 
Alexandria to Cairo, it would be impossible to pre- 
vent communication and contact with the natives ; 
and the extent of the land journey afterwards to 
Kosseir, would be in lengHi nearly equal to that -be- 
tween El Arish and Suez. 

Persons, after residing for a few years in India, be- 
come wedded to their comforts, and are, by the effect 
of climate, unfitted*for submitting to inconveniences ; 
and Indians returning to Europe will not, in general, 
be induced to relinquish the comfortable round-house 
of an Indiaman, until equal convenience ihd safety, 
unit^ with superior speed, can be secured to tjheni. 
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I am convinced there arc fe^^ persons who return 
from India) who would not prefer passiiig a whole • 
month at sea, in the prosecution of a voyage, to re- 
maining ten dhys in port under the restrictions of 
quarantine. 

This Company must, then, in its infancy, endeavour 
to unite spe^ and safety with undiminished comfort, 
and, looking to the passage of the Isthmus as a re- 
mote object, direct their inquiries immediately to the 
passage via the Cape of Good Hope} and I am 
of opinion, that the mo:^ probable means of accom- 
plishing the object, will be by furnishing a large 
ship (say one of from 600 to 700 tons) with a small 
steam-power, available in calms ; the rigging of the 
ship, with respect to masts, sails, &c. to remain 
unaltered : and I feel convinced that a fast-sailing 
vessel, so provided, might depend on making a pas- 
sage within a period of eighty days. 

The expense of fitting out one vessel on this prin- 
ciple would,* on an outside estimate, not exceed 
^]8,0(X). An intelligent and interested person, o^ 
of high energies and of a persevering character, 
should he selected for the command} and leaving 
to him considertdile discretionary power with respect 
to route, &c., he should be instructed to keep a 
minute log or journal of each day’s occurrence, to 
communicate by every opportunity with the Commit- 
tee, who, from his report, would determine ou the 
expediency of sending out other vessels, under simi- 
lar or improved arrangements. 

Lest tl% proposal should subject me to the imputa- 
tion of conhued or over cautious views, or probably 
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be considered as evprfiineutal only, 1 will declare, tliat 
I have not the least doubt of the success of the under- 
taking, but that T consider a large outlay in the first 
instance unadvisable, fur the following reasons : 

First, that as the ultimate object is to establish a 
communication via Suez, it will be unnecessary to 
invest a large capital on the equipment ^of a greater 
number of ships to navigate by the Cape of Good 
Hope than may be required, after the Egyptian ar- 
rangements have been made, to supply coal to the 
different ddp6ts; and such ^umber will be sufficient 
to establish with the Indran public a confidence in 
vessels propelled by steam. 

Again, I believe that very considerable improve- 
ments will take place in the application of a pro- 
pelling power to vessels, for which the present engine 
would be unfitted ; and these improvements will, 1 
fancy, be exjierimentally applied in the course of a 
few weeks. 

With respect to the ultimate object, the passage of 
^e Isthmus, 1 am prcpai'ed to shew the very great 
pecuniary advantages to be expected from such an 
establishment ; but it can only be commenced after 
the following points shall have been ascertained : — 

First, and principally, the application of the 
quarantine laws at Malta, in France, and in Great 
Britain ; as also the means that will be assured in 
the Pacha’s dominions of avoiding contart with his 
subjects, when such precaution shall be deemed ne- 
cessary by the Director of Caravank at the ports of 
eihbarkation. On this material point ]^ave much 
to propose, which cannot enter into a Prospectus. 
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I have already, in iny Prospectus and -Address in rlie 
Appendix, bet fortli tlie expenses and profits to be 
eonleinplated, and my sul)sequent inquiries liave not 
induced me to alter niy statements on these points. 

The expenses and earning of a ship to proceed via 
the Cape, will probably be as follow^ ; 

A sliip of 700 tons fitted for sea and insured at 60s. 


per cent £18,000 

Wages of seamen and artificets for bi^ months 2,500 

Coals, sails, and cordage 600 

Pilo^^age and port dues t 1,500 


Interest and depreciation, 10 pci cent, on 26,000 . . 2,600 

€25,200* 


The Returns would probably be : 

Freight out, 600 tons at £3 1,800 

Passage money net 2,000 

Freight home, 600 tons at £7 4,200 

Passage money net 5,000 


Earning 13,000 

Expense, including 5 per cent, interest on money 
invested 25,200 


jel2,200 


Or, at tlie expiration of the first voyage, the Block would b(* 
reduced from £18,000 to 12,200, about 33 per cent. 

JAxMES HENRY JOHNSTON, 
Lieutenant, R. N. 

N.B. During my absence from England, several Advertise- 
ments respecting Steam Navigation, inserted in the public 
Prints, by Captain J. E. Johnson of the £. I. Company’s 
service, have led many of my friends to identify me with 
that Gentleman. I beg to assure them, however, I have 
not been in any way concerned with that Gentleman, nor 
have I the honour of his acquaintance. 



APPENDIX. 


No. I. 

Prospectus for establishing^ by yneans of Steam Na* 
rigationf a Comnlfmicaiion tvith Calcutta and the 
• East- Indies generally^ via the Mediterranean^ 
Isthmus of SueZf and the Bed Sea ; the Voyage out 
and home to be completed withm 120 Days, 


I DEEM it unnecessary to dwell upon the efficiency of 
steam vessels to navigate upon the open seas, and to encoun- 
ter severe gales, even with greater advantages than those pro- 
vided only with masts and sails. Persons who entertain 
doubts on this point, will be best answered by a perusal of 
the different Reports of the Committees of the House of 
Commons. 

It would be superfluous also to attempt to demonstrate 
that which is in itself evident, 1 mean the very great advan- 
tage that would accrue to merchants individually, and to the 
public generally, by the means of speedy communication 
with our Asiatic dominions. 

How this desirable object may be attained with the pros- 
spect of a fair remuneration to those who are its promoters 
and supporters, 1 will endeavour to shew, advancing always 
my opinions with diffidence^ and inviting information from 
gentlemen whose experience on some points, or whose data 
on others, may enable them to detect inaccuracies or sug- 
gest improvements. 





Tlic difficulties to be surmounted are of diflerent degrees, 
and present tbeinselves in a natural succession, in which I 
propose to discuss them. 

And, 1st. The route up the Mediterranean, across the 
Istlimus of Suez on Caniels, up the Red Sea, round Ceylon, 
and up the Bay of Bengal to Calcutta, appears the most 
direct. 

2d. Tlie convenient places to touch at for tlic purpose of 
replenishing fuel, with the distances between each, are pro- 
bably as follows : 

Dny«. 

Sailing iVom Plymoutli (to wind, povt pns^engm may It 
oonvcyc'cl from London by the PJymontli steam packet) 


to Gihrahar about 1,150 .... 7 

From Gibraltar to Malta 1,000 .... f> 

From Malta to El Arisli 1,000 .... (J 

Across the Isthmus to Suez, on camels, 120 miles 0 . . . . (> 

From Suez to Mocha, or the Uiand of Perim 1,200 .... H 

h^-om Mocha to Isle of Socrota 000 .... 5 

From Socrota to Cochin l,i$50 .... H 

From Cochin to Trincomalee* 600 ..., .5 

From Trincomalec, touching at Madras, to Calcutta .... 1,020 .... 6 

Making tlie whole distance by sea 7,020 .... 57 


In round numbers 8,000 miles ; of which 3,200 are on the north and nest 
side the Isthmus, and 4,800 on tlie south and cast. 

We have next to consider the capability of a vessel to carry 
fuel for the greatest distance, that between Socotra and Co- 
chin, of 1S50 miles. And although, in calculating the ex- 
pense of Coal, I shall assume that a vessel of 400 tons, with 
an Engine of 100 horse power, may obtain nine miles of speed 
from the consumption of n. .le bushels of coals ; or tliat the 


* It is supposed that a passage may be found over the Devil*s Bridge, 
through Falk’s Straits ; which will <diorten the distance 600 or 800 miles, 
betwenr Cochin and Calrutt.*!. 


V 
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expense of coals will on an average be equal to cue bushel 
per ntile;^ still I think the vessel should at each dt'put com- 
plete to at least 60 chaldrons, which on the greatest distance 
would admit of their making as little as live miles and a half 
per hour, for the whole passage ; and on the distance be- 
tween Plymouth and Gibraltar, where at some seasons the 
greatest resistance may be expected, 60 chaldrons would be 
sufficient, at the rate of four miles and a half per hour. And 
if the calculation be made on ten complete voyages in the 
year, at the greatest consumption, i. e. supposing 60 chal- 
drons to be supplied from each depot at each demand, we 
shall arrive at a quantity that may be considered as sufficient 
for the first supply to the different depots, to be afterwards 
kept up according to the actual expense. And it will be 

From Plymouth.. 10 of 60 chaldrons ss dOO at 40 12,000 

Gibraltar, 10 out, 10 home. . 20 of 60 . . do. . , = 1,200 at 00 = 5,400 

Malta do, . . do.. , 20 of 60 . . do. . . =1,200 at 100*= 6,000 

Syria, 10 home 10 of 60 .. do., = 600 at 110= 3,300 

.Making Chaldrans 3,000 .... £15,900 

Or take the average at £4. 10*. per chaldron, or 2^. 6d. per bushel. 

On tlio soutli-cast side of the I.>thmiis there will be required. 


CiiHiUroiia. 


At Suez 

. . for 10 voyages out, 

0 home... . 

. ..loofdo^ coo 

Mocha 

10.... do. ... 

. 10 do 

...20 of 30=. 600 

Socotra 

10.... do. ... 

.10 do 

...20 of 60=1,200 

Cochin 
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Trincomalee 

10. . do 

10 do 

..20 of 60=1,200 

Calcutta 

• 0,... do. • . . 1 

. 10 do 

..10 of 60= 600 

' 


Making in all..,. 4,800 


Which may be calculated to average at the difierent depots 2*. 4//. per 
bushel. The price of coals at Calcutta, brought from Burdwan, ex- 
changing 2s. per rupee, is 8 anas, or la. per maund of 84lbs., equal to 
one English bushel, or it is 36a. per chaldron. 
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Next is to be considered the passage of the Isthmus : and, 
until ncgociations arc entered into and arrangements actually 
made, we must be contented with a calculation of the ex- 
penses on a scale which will certainly exceed the reality. 

A ramel capable of travelling a distance daily of 30 miles, with a load 
of 4 cwL, may be procured for from JO to 12 dollars ;-^ay £'A. 
Ksfiinatc keep and attendance, at per annum, say .£"3. 

I'rcseiit to the Pacha, for escort, &c., each caravan 400 dollars. 
iVosont to attendants, dsc., 50 dollars ; and suppose 50 tuns of cargo, ami 
30 persons with baggage, 400 camels would l>c the least number le- 
quired, at i?3 each ill, 200 

Their food and keep for 12 monilflt £11,200 

£2 JOO 

Interest, 5 ])cr cent. ; wear and tear, 20=^25=i^tl00. 

(JOO divided by 20 (the number of passages across) is for eiicli pas- 

w»gc £30 0 

Present 450 dollars, at 5^ 1 112 10 

Or, in round numbers, ill iljO. £14.i 10 

The wages of seamen may be estimated at £2 per ninnth ; 
their victualling at £2 more; and, although the wages of sea- 
men atul the expense of victualling them is much less in India 
than in Europe, yet as a larger number is required in those* 
seas, it will be fair to calculate on the same expense in 
making an estimate, Commanders and artificers, employed 
on the south-east side of the Isthmus, must receive mure 
v^'agcs than those employed on the home station. 

It unfortunately happens, that the three fairest months in 
the British Channel and Atlantic arc the worst in the Bay of 
Bengal and the Arabian Sea, and vice versa ; the south-west 
monsoon being strongest from the middle of June to the 
middle of August ; whilst December, January, and February 
bring fine weather in those seas. I am of opinion, however, 
that vessels may make passages for ten niontlis in the year, 
the steam-boats, during the prevalence of the south-west 
monsoon, leaving the Hoogly by Ijacom’s Channel, and 
keeping the Orixa and (Coromandel coasts close on board. 

c 2 



To peribrm tlic contemplated service, it will be necessary 
to have at least three, and perhaps four vessels on each side 
the Isthmus. They should be of four hundred tons, of the 
strongest build, and of one hundred horse power, with lattccn 
sails, or lug fore-sail, and schooner-rigged abaft. But the 
experiment of the lattcen sails should be made; because, 
when the yards are down, the masts present less surface to 
the wind than those of any other rig. 

The vessels should be fitted for the accommodation of 
twenty-five passengers, and from fifty to one hundred tons 
of cargo ; to be manned with a crew of twenty men, inclu- 
ding mates and artificers ; to be completed to twenty days 
provisions and water; and to sail on the first day of every 
month from Plymouth and Calcutta. 

The vessels may readily be contracted for, and built under 
inspection, for 20/. per ton ; and the engines will cost, pro- 
bably, 5,000/. each ; or, in round numbers, the vessel may be 
completed for 14i,000/. 

The estimate of the outlay and receipt for the first twelve 
months, may be— 

Six vessels, of 400 tons and 100 horse power, at £14,000 each . . £84,000 


Invested in coals at the depots 36,060 

Invested on camels 1 ,200 

Capital invested £121,260 


Insurance on £121,260 at 10 per cent £12,126 

Wear and tear of engines £30,000 at 20 per cent 6,000 

Ditto on wood and iron £54,000, at 15 per cent. 8,100 

160,000 miles of fuel, at 2^. 6d. per mile 20,000 

Grease, stuffing, and packing for six engines 1,000 

Six principal engineers, at £70 per annum 420 

Tliirty-six engine men and stokers, at 35/. per annum 1,260 


Carried forward. . . . £48,906 
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Brought i'onvard. • , . 


Six coniiiianders, at i:'200 1,200 

Twelve mates, at i^4 8 576 

Severify seamen, at £24 1,680 

Victualling 106 men, at £20 per annum 2,120 

J’ort charges, a rough estimate, llie Calcutta pilotage being exceed- 
ingly heavy, a great reduction may be expected : say each voyage 

X"50for20 1,000 

Passage of the Isthmus 3,000 

Aless 10,000 

Commission 2.J per cent 1,712 


Total Outlay £70,194 


It is not being too sanguine to suppose that the number 
of Passengers will be complete every voyage, from tlie three 
Presidencies ; those from Bombay may join at Cochin by an 
auxiliary packet ; and the price fixed at j£200 is the lowest 
usually paid for an inferior accommodation on board a ship 
trading to India. To the individual, a great SiMring in 
e(]uipmcnt will result, from tlie shortness of the passage, and 
the necessity of limiting the quantity of baggage ; whilst the 
gain of time, and the pleasing prospect of setting foot on 
land once in eight or ten days, will be strong inducements 
for preference to this route. 

Twenty-five passengers for twenty voyages will yield, at 


200^ each £100,000 

Less Commission 2j per 2,500 

50-f 20= 1,000 tons of cargo, at £15 1 14,625 

Net proceeds of 20 voyages 1 12, 125 

Amount of Outlay 70,191 

Profit on (his Estimate £41,931 


Which I do not think exaggerated ; and I feel convinced, 
that* alter one or two voyages the rate of passage may be 
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lowered to 150/. lixing the interest at per cent., and set- 
ting apart a sum for redeeming the capital, for experimental 
purposes, and for constructing a carriage-road across the 
Isthmus, with proper halting-places ; a point which, by the 
judicious application of one or two thousand pounds, might 
be effected through the Pacha of Egypt. 


Having, I trust, demonstrated the advantage likely to 
result from the proposed Establishment, it only remains to 
devise the means best calculated to promote it. And I can 
speak positively to the cordial co-operation that will be given 
by our Asiatic friends. 

In the foregoing Prospectus 1 have calculated on an 
expense whigb would be adequate to the establishment of a 
number of Vessels sufficient to keep up a constant conimu- 
uication with India. But as prejudices are to be overcome, 
it will fierhaps be prudent to begin with only Two vessels, 
one on each side the Isthmus, and to increase the number 
as the confidence of the public becomes established. 

In making this Estimate, it would have been unfair to cal- 
culate on contingencies ; but there can be little doubt that 
the expense for Fuel might be very considerably reduced. 
Ships proceeding to the. Mediterranean, and which now fre- 
((ucntly go in ballast, would, if a demand exfsted, be glad to 
deliver Coals at an advance of from lO^v. to 155. on the ship- 
ping price in the river. 

The Insurance and Wear and Tear arc also estimated at a 
very high rate ; whilst, on the other hand, no profit has been 
anticipated on the carriage of letters and dispatches, which 
would certainly accrue, since the Post-office could never 
afford to establish an independent conveyance. 
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No 11, 

(Copy.) 

To J. H. PaliTier, Esq., King’s Arms Yard, Colcman-strcet. 

Sir, 

In compliance with the requestor the Committee (of wliich 
you were a member) I wrote to my house at Alexandria, to 
obtain the consent of the Pacha of Egypt to the establish- 
ment of a steam-packet communication between England 
and India, through his country ; and by the enclosed extract 
you will perceive the Pacha is disposed to give it every pro- 
tection, should the project be carried into execution. 

I will trouble you to communicate this information to the 
other gentlemen of the Committee, whose names arc not 
known to me ; and should any further steps be desirable, 1 
shall be glad to attend to their wishes. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, ^ 

42, Coleman-street, (Signed) S. Baioc.s. 

March 1824. 


Extract of a Letter from Messrs. Briggs and Co,, of Alexandria, 
ISth November 1823. 

“ With respect to the project for a steam-packet commu- 
nication with India, through this country, the Pacha seems 
averse to the forming of a station at El Arish, as, not being 
properly within the limits of his command, he could not be 
responsible for the safety of the caravans going to and com- 
ing from that place ; but as he is determined to extirpate 
the plague in Egypt, the advantage proposed by the selec- 
tion of El Arish may be obtained at Alexandria, combined 
with greater safety, and better accommodation for travellers.” 



No. in. 

An Address fo the Gentlemen interested in jm)moting 
a comramdcation tvith Great Britain hy means of 
Steam Navigation^ and who have favoured me with 
an assurance of their attendance at the Town llall^ 
should a Meeting on this interesting subject he con- 
vtmed. 

Gentlemen : 

In the Prospectus which I have circulated, I have gone 
into the detail of expense that would probably be incurred 
by an establishment of steam vessels, adequate to ensure a 
monthly communication with Great Britain. 

With the fullest confidence of the ultimate success of this 
project, I would not, if funds were at my disposal, embark 
at once to the full extent. I think the preferable mode would 
be to begin on a small scale, say, two vessels on each side 
the Isthmus, of such a size as might be available for other 
purposes, should the scheme by any chance fail. This size 
would probably be from 300 to 350 tons, with 100 horse 
power; such vessels would be useful, as tug-boats, or to 
carry on a communication with Madras, in which abundant 
employment would be found at all seasons. 

In the calculations, however, that will follow' in this paper, 

I shall confine myself to the original proposal of vessels of 
400 tons. 

The first measure necessary to tlie promotion of the object 
in question, is to obtain adequate funds, or the certainty of 
procuring them when required. 

The second is, arrangement for the passage of the Isthmus. 
The third, the establishment of a co-operating company 
in England. 

The funds necessary for the small establishment of two 
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boats on each side the Isthmus would probably not exceed 
three lacs of rupees, and to raise this sum the most desirable 
mode would be to establish a Company, and to subdivide the 
amount required into a given number of shares. 

From a participation in this plan, however, the most in- 
terested persons would find themselves excluded: I mean 
gentlemen of the civil and military establishments, who are 
prohibited from engaging in any mercantile speculation.* 

Another means which may be resorted to, is that of so- 
liciting a loan from the public, and of taking the whole 
responsibility on myself ; and this I am willing to do, from the 
confidence I have in the ultimate success of the undertaking. 

In soliciting the loan, I would suggest that the amount 
individually subscribed be confined to such a sum as the 
subscriber would willingly give as a premium, for the pro- 
motion of this desirable object, from which such great be- 
nefits would be derived. 

It would be most satisfactory that a Committee of .Ma- 
nagement should be appointed from the civil, military, and 
mercantile interests, and this for many reasons ; one, not the 
least, is, that application to the government for aid in various 
ways, going from a Committee, would carry more weight, and 
meet with more attention than if preferred by an individual. 

It would next be necessaiy to visit Egypt, with a view to 
making arrangements with the Pacha, and I am of opinion 
that this arrangement ought to be of a private and commer- 
cial nature, as that made some years ago by Mr. Briggs, for 
the conveyance of goods from Kosseir to Cairo, when the 
Pacha engaged to furnish any number of camels with an 
escort, at the rate of two dollars per camel, and one dollar 
per camel load of eight cwt. as duty. 

Of course such an arrangement must be made through the 
Consul, Mr. Salt, to whom letters should be procured from 
this Government, and from the Presidency of Bombay. 
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'fliese two arrangements effected, 1 raaj^ on my arrival in 
England, present myself with confidence to the Committee, 
or to the public, saying 
Gentlemen, 

The European mhabitanta of India, being anxious to 
establish a communication with this country by means of 
steam navigation, have subscribed funds to the amount 
nece^ry for commencing the establishment 

Deputed by their Committee, I have succeeded in making 
arrangements with the Pacha of Egypt, for the safb passage 
across the Isthmus, and I now invite you to form a Company 
for the purpose of co-operating with the Indian establishment. 

The result of such an application is not to be doubted 
reverse the circumstances, and say, how would such an appeal 
be received here? 

Previously to calling a general meeting, I am anxious to 
ascertain the opinions of gentlemen who have favored me 
with a promise of their attendance or support on this mode 
of proceeding, and founded on which some of the following 
Resolutions may be proposed, and perhaps adopted. 


At a General Meeting of Persons interested in establishing 
a communication with Great Britain by means of Steam 
Navigation. 

On the supposition of a Company bdngfomed. 

1* Resolved, that this meeting is of opinion, that the 
establishment of a Company, for the purpose of carryii^ into 
^ effect a communication with . Great Britain, by me^s of 
.ateam navigation, , is, most desirable. ^ 

2. Resolved, that a Committee be appointed, to consist of 
at least twelve members ; any five to be competent to form a 
^^vboard^ to condi|ct^the afiaim of the proposed, Company. 
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3. Resolved, that the sum of 330,000 Rupees be raised 

byshsiresof each. 

4. Resolved, that a book be immediately <^ened to receive 
the names of such gentlemen as are desirous of holding shares, 
and in which the number of shares intended to be^taken by 
' eadi person shall be noted* 

5. Resolved, that this book be kept open for a term, of 
three months, unless the subscription be previously filled. 

. 6* Resolved, that, should the subscription lists be incomplete 

at the expiration of three months, the Committee be autho- 
rized to extend the term, or to declare tlie project to be 
abandoned. 

7* Resolved, that the Committee be empowered to call a 
general meeting, whenever they may deem it necessary. 

On the supposition of a Loan being made* 

At a general meeting of persons interested in establishing a 

communication with Great Britain, by means of steam 

navigation. 

1. Resolved, that this meeting is of opinion, that such an 
establishment is practicable and most desirable, and that very 
. great b^efits are likely to be attendant on the success of the 

undertaking. 

2. Resolved, that as the capital required Is of considerable 
amount, this meeting does approve and recommend the mode 
proposed by Mr. Johnston to raise funds by loan. 

3. Resolved, that a Committee be appointed, to consist of 
at least twelve persons, any five of them being competent to 
form a board the Committee to bo considered as tlie trustees 
of the subscribers, to correspond, and to assist in the under- 
taking. 

4. Resolved, that the loan be made for ten years certain, 
to be .without interest^for tfie first yeafs, and for as long 

j> ^2 
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a term as the establishment shall not clear ^ profit. But that 
any proiit which may accrue shall be applied as interest on 
the capital, as far as six per cent., and any further surplus 
shall be applicable to the redemption of the capital ; the Com- 
mittee to haye the right of inspecting all accounts, and of 
determining on the question of profit or loss. 

5. Resolved, that a book be immediately opened to receive 
the names of subscribers. 

fi. Resolved, that the different houses of agency in Cal- 
cutta be invited to receive subscriptions, and to hold the sums 
subscribed at the disposal of the Committee. 

7. Resolved, that the money subscribed be invested in 
Company’s paper, or in other good security, as the Committee 
may determine, until it is required for outlay; but that, in the 
Interim, the dividends of interest shall be at the disposal of 
the Committee, for the purpose of making preliminary ar- 
rangements with the Pacha of Egypt, or otherwise, as to the 
Committee may appear advisable. 

I am of opinion that the first boats employed should be 
built and fitted in England, and be sent to India, round the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

On an outside calculation, two vessels of 400 tons each, 
with 100 horse powers, delivered in India, would cost 

The vessels, complete, with engines, ;^28,000 Rs. 280,000 

CoiUs to India 2,000 .... 20,000 

Wages and victualling of 40 seamen 
and artificers 480 .... 4,800 

Artificers, stokers, &c. 800 .... 8,000 

Coo^manden and mates. 800 ..... 8,000 

Insurance on j^32, 000 1,280 12,800 

Sa. Rs. 3,33,600 

About three lacs and thirty thousand rupees, supposing 
they brought neither freight nor passengers^^Let us. now 
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calculate the cost for twelve months, supposing the two ves- 
sels to make together eight complete voyages to and from 
Suez, to consume the whole quantity of coal, and to obtain 
only twelve passengers each trip. 


Insurance on 3,30,000, at 10 per cent Sa, Rs. 33,000 

Wear and tear, at 15 49,500 

Coals, for 8 voyages 90,000 

Packing, &c 4,000 

Two engineers, at 2,000 per annum 4,000 

Twelve engine men, at 60 per month 9,640 

Twenty-four seamen, at 25 7,200 

Victualling 4,000 

Table 5,000 

Commander, at 300 per month 7,200 

2,02,540 


Receipts on 12 Passengers for 8 Voyages, at 1,200 Rupees each 2,30,400 
Balance in favour of Steam .... 27,960 

Or about 8 per cent, and tin's without taking into the calculation what 
may reasonably be expected for carriage of Letters and Packets, which 
to and from this Presidency alone amount to mq|p than 100,000 
annually. 

J. H. JOHNSTON. 


No. IV. 

Phocrbdings of a Public Meeting convened by ti\e 
Sheriff', and held at the Totm halt, Calcutta, on 
Wednesday, the 5th of November, 1823. 

A considerable number of the British inhabitants of 
Calcutta having assembled at the Town-ball, in pursuance of 
the notice issued by the sheriff on the 29th ultimo, between 
ten and eleven o’clock Mr. Macnaghten, the sheriff, took the 
chair, and stated the object of the meeting, as contained in 
the following letter, addressed to him on the 24th ultimo. 



To JV* H* Macnaghteuy Esq. Sheriff of the Town ff 
Calcvitai ftc. 

Sir, 

We, the undersigned, being desirous of promoting the 
general discussion of the feasibility of establishing a commu- 
nication with Great-Britain, by means of steam-navigation, 
request that you will convene a meeting of the public at the 
Town-hall, for that purpose, on the 5th day of November 
next, at ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 


J. H. Harington, 

1 Wm. Arrow, 

D. Clark, , 

J. Pattle, 

H. Hobhouse, 

Jas. Calder, 

C. Lufihingtoa, 

J. Palmer, 

J. Cullen, 

H. Shakespear, 

B. Roberts, 

C. Blaney, 

J. Shakespear, 

G. J. Gordon, 

Thos. Allport, 

I< Paton, 

G. Ballard, 

W. B. Bayley, 

Holt Mackenzie, ^ 

Nath. Alexander, 

W. Patrick, 

John Hayes, 

Robt. McCUntock, 

J. Hunter, 

Wm. Bruc^ 

C. R. Lindsay, 

R. Boon, 

J. P. Larkins, 

G. Macklllop, 

Sami. Ashmore, 

R. Saunders, 

Alex. Colvin, 

J. Mellis. 


The sheriff then requested that the meeting would proceed 
to elect a chairman, who should bring forward and conduct 
the business of the day; and Mr. J. H. Hai’ington having 
been elected for this purpose, took the chair accordingly. 

Mr. Harington, after soliciting the indulgence of the 
meeting, in the discharge of a duty to which he had been 
unexpectedly called, submitted for consideration a general 
statement of the purpose for which the meeting had been 
convened, and referred for particulars to a gentleman present, 
whose prospectus, publidied in England, as well as at this 
presidency, for establishing, by means of stecun-navigation, 
a communication with Calcutta, and the East-Indies gene- 
rally, vtd the Mediterranean, Isthmus of Suet, and the Red 
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Sea,” had, with an address recently circulated by him, led to 
the measure now adopted, with a view to discuss the practi- 
cability of establishing a communication between England and 
India by steam -vessels, and the best means of carrying the 
same into effect. 

Lieutenant Johnston, of the royal navy, the gentleman 
referred to by the chairman, addressed the Meetmg at length 
on the very interesting subject discussed in his prospectus, 
and was followed by Mr. Mackillop, Mr. Larkins, and Mr. 
Mackenzie, who respectively offered their sentiments on the 
question under consideration. 

The following resolutions were then moved by Mr. Larkins, 
seconded by Mr. Mackenzie, and unanimously adopted. 

“ That it*is desirable to encourage the establishment of a 
communication between England and India by steam navi- 
gation, by the offer of a premium, or bonus, to those who 
may first establish it on a permanent footing, rather than by 
any direct attempt of so large and miscellaneous a body as 
the Indian community, to form themselves into a society fur 
the purpose. 

That a Committee be appointed to consider and prepare 
the rules and restrictions under which the premium shall be 
granted, to obtain subscriptions, and to adjust the other 
necessary details..” 

It was further resolved, that the following gentlemen be 
elected to constitute a committee for the purposes above 
stated : ^ 

Mr. J. P. Larkins, Lieutenant JobiisTon, Mr. J. Grant, 

Mr. H. Mackenzie, R. N. Mr. G. Mackillop, 

Mr. J. H. Haring'on, Capt. Forbes, of the Mr. D. ^lark. 

Mr. J* Patde, Engineers, Mr. J. Etunter, 

Mr. C. Lushington, Captain J. Jackyon, Mr. W.H. Hobliouse, 
Mr. J. T. Sliake^pear, Capt. Schalch, Mr. J. Gordon, ^ 

lion. C. R. I^dsay, Mr. W. P. Mustoii, Mr. A. Colvin, 

C^oiuinpdore Hayes, . Dr. J. Hare, M. D. Mr. C. Blaney, 

Capt. Bruce, Bom. Mar. Dr. J. Mellis, M. D. 



The thanks of the Meeting were then voted to Lieutenant 
Johnston, to the chairman, and to the sheriff; after which the 
meeting was adjourned for six weeks, xnz. till Wednesday, the 
17th December, or such other day as may be fixed by the 
Committee, and notified in the Calcutta newspapers. 

J. H. HARINGTON. 

Chairman, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Proceedings the Committee appointed to carry into ^ect 
the Resolutions passed at a public Meetings held at the Totvn 
haU, Calcutta^ on the Bth November ^ 1823, 

At a Meeting of the Committee, on Monday, the 10th 
November, 1823, 


Mr. HarinOton, Chairman, 


Mr, Larkins, 

Mr. Mackenzie, 
Mr. Pattle, 

Mr. Lusbington, 
Mr, Shakespeare, 
Capt. Bruce, 


Lieut. Johnston, R. 
Captain Forbes, 
Captain Jackson, 
Mr. Muston, 

Dr. Hare, 

Mr. Grant, 


Mr. Macklllop, 
Mr, Clark, 

Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Hobliouse, 
Mr. Gordon, 
Mr. Blaney. 


The Committee having taken into consideration' the rules 
and restrictions which appear to be advisable, for regulating 
the grant of the premium, or bonus, referred to in the reso- 
lution passed at the Public Meeting held on the 5th instant, 
viz, ** That it is desirable to encourage the establishment of 
a communication between England and India by Steam Na- 
vigation, by the offer of a premium, or bonus, to those who 
may first establish it on a permanent footing” — and keeping 
in view the object of the intended premium, with the expe- 
diency of rendering the conditions of it at onog simple and 
and specific, agree to adopt the following rules, subject, of 



course, to the approval and confirmation of the (leneral 
Meeting appointed to be lioldeii on the 17tli day of Decem- 
ber next. 

F/n?/.— That tlic proposed bonus, or premium, be offered 
for tlie establishment of a communication between England 
and Bengal by steam packets, navigating by either of the 
two routes, of the Red Sea, or the Cape of Good Hope. 

Second . — That the amount received, under a subscription 
to be ojDened for this purpose (deducting therefrom any dis- 
bursements authorized by a General Meeting, or Committee 
ol' the subscribers), be assigned as a premium to any indivi- 
duals, or Company, being British subjects, who may first 
establish a communication by steam vessels between Eng- 
land and Bengal, by either of the routes above-mentioned, 
before the expiration of the year 182G. 

Third , — Tliat the communication required for tlie pre- 
mium above stated sliall be considered to have been esta- 
blished on the completion of two voyages from England to 
Bengal, and two voyages from Bengal to England, by the ves- 
sel or vessels of any individuals, or company, being British 
subjects, within a period not exceeding an average of seventy 
days for each of the four voyages ; provided further, that 
such vessel, or vessels, be not of a less burthen than three 
hundred tons. 

Fourth . — That if the full premium be not earned by any 
individuals, or company, under the foregoing rules, by the 
completion of two voyages out and two home, as required, 
within the limited period; but one voyage from England to 
Bengal, and one from Bengal to England, shall have been 
performed, in conformity with the preceding rules, before the 
expiration of the year 1826 ; a moiety of the stated premium 
shall be assigned to the individuals, or company, being Bri- 
tish, subjects, by»t whose vessel, or vessels, such two voyages, 
out ani home, shall have been so performed. 



F^ih . — That the amount subscribed for the purposes 
above stated (with an exception to authorized disburse- 
ments, as provided for in the second rule), be lodged, as 
received, or as soon afterwards as may be convenient, in the 
hands of the goverproent agents ; to be invested in public 
securities of the remittable loan ; the accruing interest upon 
which, until the principal be called for, to be invested in the 
same manner; and the aggregate to be assignable as 
above, in whole, or in part, to the persons who may be en- 
titled to the full premium, or a moiety of it. 

Sixth — That all claims to the premium receivable under 
the foregoing rules, or to any part thereof, be finally de- 
termined by a Committee of Managers, to be elected at the 
general meeting of subscribers to be held on the 17th De- 
cember next ; and in the event of any part of the amount 
subscribed remaining unappropriated in the hands of the 
government agents at the expiration of the year 1826, and 
of no persons being entitled to receive the same, that the 
balance so remaining be returned to the subscribers, or 
their representatives, in proportion to their respective sub- 
scriptions, unless otherwise disposed of by the unanimous 
vote of a General Meeting of subscribers. 

The Committee having thus performed such part of the 
duty entrusted to them by the public meeting, of the 6th 
instant, as required them to consider ,and prepare the 
rules and restrictions under which the proposed premium 
should be. granted, proceed to carry into effect the fur- 
ther object of their appointment, viz. to obtain subscrip- 
tions;” and with that view, pass the following Resolu- 
tions 

* 

1st. That a subscription be opened for the purposes 
stated in the resolution passed at the public meeting held 
on the 5th instant, and in the rules above specified, for 
carrying the same into effect, or such as maybe finally 
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adopted at the general meeting of subscribers to be held 
on the 17th December next ; and that the Bank of Ben- 
gal, and the several agency houses in Calcutta, be re- 
quested to open subscription books, as well as to receive any 
subscriptions that may be tendered to them respectively; 
the amount to be hereafter paid into the hands of the 
government agents. 

2d. — That the principal civil and military officers, at the 
several stations in the interior of the country subject to this 
Presidency, be also invited by the Chairman to open books 
of subscription ; and to remit any sums that may be received 
by them, with a I^ist of the Subscribers, to the Bank of 
Bengal ; or to any of the Calcutta houses of agency. 

3d. — That^or the purpose of communicating the proceed- 
ings of the public meeting held on the 5th Inst anS those 
of the Committee of the present date, to the civil and mili- 
tary officers who may be addressed by the Chmrman, in 
pursuance of the above Resolution, as well as for the distri- 
bution of copies of those proceedings by the Members of 
the Committee, five hundred copies be printed, with any 
additional number that the Chairman may find requisite. 

4th. — That the Bank of Bengal be authorized and request- 
ed to answer any draft from the Chairman for expenses in- 
curred in the execution of these Resolutions. 

5th. — That copies of the proceedings of the public meeting 
held at the Town-Hall on the 5th instant, and of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee on die present date, be submitted 
by the Chairman, for the information of the Right Honour- 
able the Governor-General in Council, and that he be solicited 
to instruct the postmaster-general to pass, free of postage, 
any letters on the subject of those proceedings, which .may 
be so certified by the superscription of the Chairman; 

6th.— That the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council be at the same time respectfully requested, in the 

£ 2 
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name of the Committee, to confer the patronage of Govern- 
ment up<tn the plan adopted for encouraging the establiUt- 
ment of a communication between England and India by 
steam navigation ; and to favour it with such pecuniary sup ■ 
port as bis Lordship in Council may deem proper, on con- 
sideration of the public benefits, in addition to those of a 
private nature, which may be reasonably expected from its 
success. 

< (Signed) J. H. Harixcton, Chairman. 


No. V. . 

Proceedings of a General Meeting of Sttbscrihers to the 
Fnttd for encouraging a permanent Communication 
% Steam- Vessels, between Great-Britain and Ben- 
gal } held at the To^on- Hall, CnfcuUa,on Wednes- 
day, the 27 th December ll©3. 

Mr. Harinctok, Chairman of the Committee, elected 
at the public meeting of the 5th ultimo, having been request- 
ed to take the chair, after briefly stating the object of the 
present meeting, as held in pursuance of the adjournment 
agreed to at the public meeting above-mentioned, proceeded 
to read the following report on the part of the Committee 
then appointed. 

“ The Committee, appointed at the public meeting held 
on the 5tb November 1823, for carrying into effect the reso- 
lutions passed on that date, with a view to encourage the 
establishment of a communication between Great Britain 
and India by steam navigatiun, have now the pleasure of re- 
porting the proceedings for the information of the subscribers 
to the proposed bonus, or premium , and, at the same time, 
submit a copy of their correspondence with the Right 
Honourable the Governor General in Council,” 
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« It win appear from this correspondence, that the appre- 
hensions of hazard attending an attempt to navigate steam 
vessels between Great-Britain and India, which, from the 
want of sufficient explanation on the part of the Committee, 
were entertained by Government in the first instance, have 
been entirely removed by the Committee's letter of the 26th 
ultimo and that Mn Secretary T^ushington's letter in reply, 
dated the 4th instant, expresses ^ the cordial disposition of 
his Lordship in Council to promote an enterprize promising 
so much benefit to the state, and to the community,’ with 
his Lordship’s consequent resolution — ' to place at the dispo* 
sal of the Committee the sum of twenty thousand rupees, as 
a contribution tow*ards the attainment of the object in ques- 
tion.’ 

The conditions attached to this liberal gitint, s{>eciHed in 
the letter above-mentioned met the ready concurrence of the 
Committee, as stated in their chairman’s answer of the 16tli 
instant ; and the modifications therein proposed of the rules 
contained in the Committee’s proceedings of the lOth No- 
vember, for regulating the grant of a premium to those who 
may first establish on a permanent footing a comixiunicatian 
betAvecn Great-Britain and India by steam navigation, havr 
ing been considered by the Governor-General in Council (as 
intimated in the concluding letter from Mr. Secretary Lush- 
ington) ‘perfectly satisfactory,' the rules, so modified, are 
now submitted for the* final consideration, and adoption, if 
approved, of a general meeting of subscribers.” 

The correspondence, referred to in the above report, was . 
then read, as well as the proceedings of tli^ Committee ; 
after which tlie several rules proposed by the Committee 
for regulating the grant of a premium, or bonus, to those 
who may first establish a permanent eommunication between 
Great-Britain and Bengal, by steam navigation, were unani*^ 
immsly adopted, with a few verbal amendments, in the ful- 
lowinjj terms. 
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First . — That the proposed bonus» or premium, be offered 
for the establishment of a permanent communication between 
Great Britain and Bengal, by steam-packets, navigating by 
cither of the two routes, of the Red Sea, or the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Second . — That the amount received, under the subscription 
opened for this purpose, (deducting therefrom any disburse^ 
ments authorized by a general meeting, or Committee of the 
subscribers,) or if the nett receipts from the subscription 
shall exceed the sum of one lac of sicca rupees, so much 
thereof as shall amount to that sum, be assigned, as a pre- 
mium, to any individuals, or company, being British subjects, 
who may first establish a communication by steam-vessels 
between Great-Britain and Bengal, by either of the routes 
above-mentioned, before the expiration of the year 1826 . 

That the communication required for the pre- 
mium above stated, shall be considered to have been esta- 
blished on the completion of two voyages, or passages, 
from Great Britain to Bengal, and jtwo voyages from Ben- 
gal to Great Britain, by the vessel or vessels of any indivi- 
duals, or company, being British subjects, within a period 
not exceeding an average of seventy days for each of the 
four voyages ; provided further, that such vessel, or vessels, 
be not of a less burthen than three hundred tons ; or three 
hundred and SttJ tons, whilst the Act of Parliament, which 
requires that burthen, for British ships proceeding to India, 
shall remain in force. 

Fourth . — That if the full premium be not earned by any 
individuals, or company, under the foregoing rules, by the 
completion of two voyages or passages out and two home, 
as required, within the limited period ; but one voyage from 
Great Britain to Bengal, and one from Bengal to Great 
Britain, shall have been performed, in conformity with the 
proceeding rules, before the expiration of the year * 1826 ; a 
moiety of the stated premium shall be assigned to the indi- 
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victuals, or company, being British subjects, by whose 
vessel, or vessels, such two voyages, out and home, shall 
have been so performed. 

Fifth . — That the amount subscribed for the purposes 
above stated (with an exception to authorized disbursements, 
as provided for in the second rule) be lodged, as received, 
or as soon afterwards as may be convenient, in the hands of 
the government agents, to be invested in public securities 
of the Remittable Loan ; the accruing interest upon which, 
until the principal be called for, to be invested in tlie same 
manner ; and the aggregate, provided it shall not exceed the 
sum of one lac of Sicca Rupees, the stated limitation of the 
premium, to be assignable as above, in whole, or in part, 
to the persons who may be entitled to the full premium, or a 
moiety of it. 

Sixth . — That all claims to the premium receivable under the 
foregoing rules, or to any part thereof, be finally determined 
by the Committee of Managers, to be elected at the present 
(rcneral Meeting of subscribers ; and in the event of any 
part of the amount subscribed remaining unappropriated in 
the hands of the government agents, at the expiration of 
the year 1826 , and of no persons being entitled to receive 
the same, that the balance so remaining beat the disposal of 
a general Meeting of subscribers, for any purpose connected 
with the object of promoting a permanent communication, 
by steam vessels, between Great Bjitain and Bengal; 
either by a partial reimbursemei^t of expense incurred in a 
meritorious, though unsuccessful attempt to establish steam 
packets as proposed, or by any other application of the 
unappropriated funds in hand to the purpose above stated 
which may appear just and proper. If any balance remain 
which may not be so applied, it shall be returned to the sub- 
scribers, or their representatives, in proportion to their 
rcspiDctive subscriptions. 



The meeting next proceeded to the election of a Commit- 
tee of Managers, in pursuance of the last rule above 
stated ; and it being understood that the Chairman of tlie 
late Committee, as well as several members of it, on ac- 
count of their public or other engagements, wished to decline 
being re-elected to the permanent Committee of Manage- 
ment, it was resolved that this Committee shall consist of 
thirteen members, any five of whom to form a quorum, 
with a discretion to fill up vacancies, in the event of any of 
the members quitting the Presidency ; and to call a General 
meeting of the subscribers when required. 

It was further resolved— That the Committee of Mana- 
gers, to be now elected, shall jmssess full power to carry 
into effect the whole of the Rules and Resolutions passed at 
this meeting ; as well as to complete the subscription for 
the proposed bonus, or premium, which has been opened by 
the Committee appointed on the 5th ultimo ; and to adopt 
sucli measures as may appear proper for extending the same 
to the Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay, and to 
the Island of Ceylon. 

The following Gentlemen were then elected to constitute 
a Committee of Managers, for the purposes above stated : 


J. P. Larkins, Esq. 

Hoh IVlackenzie, Esq. 

J. Panic, Esq. 

C. Lusliington, 1^. 
Commodore Hayes, 

Capt. Druce, of the B. M. 
Capt. Forbes, of* the JSngrs. 


J. Palmer, Esq. 

G. Mackillop, Esq. 

D. Clarke, Esq. 

J. Gordon, Esq. 

A. Colvin, Esq. 

C. C. Sutherland, Esq. 


llie Chairman laid before the meeting a book of subscript 
tions to the Steam Navigation Fund, by whicli it appeared 
that, including the donation of twenty thousand rupees from 
the Right Honourable the Govemor*GeneraI in Council, the 
amount ascertained to have been subscribed exceeded the 
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sum of sixty-two thousand rupees. The Chairman, at the 
same time, informed the meeting, that in compliance with 
the resolutions of the late Committee, he had transmitted 
copies of their proceedings, with an address from himself, to 
the principal civil and military officers at the several stations 
in the interior of the country subject to this Presidency, and 
that he had received returns from IVIoorshedabad and Luck- 
now only. The subscriptions at the latter place amount to 
Lucknow Sicca Rupees three thousand four hundred and 
fifty, of which two thousand have been contributed* by his 
Majesty the King of Oude ; and five hundred by his prime 
minister the Nawab Moatummudoo-dowlah. 

On the motion of Mr. McClintock, seconded by Capt. 
Hodgson, it was resolved, that the thanks of this meeting 
be given to the Chairman and members of the Committee 
appointed on the 5th ultimo, for their able and satisfactory 
discharge of the trust committed to them. 

Also, that the best acknowledgments of the meeting, and 
of all persons interested in the establishment of a commu- 
nication by steam vessels between Great Britain and India, 
are due to Lieutenant James Henry Johnston, of the Royal 
Navy, for his active and zealous exertions, in promoting that 
object. 

Lieutenant Johnston, in a sliort address to the meeting, 
expressed his sense of the honour conferred upon him by this 
public acknowledgment, with his cordial wishes for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of an object, which engaged his 
attention in England ; and which he had the satisfaction ol' 
bringing forward in India. 

The proceedings of the meeting were then closed with the 
usual vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

J. H. HARINGTON, Cliairman. 
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Sir, 

FitoAr the high and responsible station you have 
the honour to hold in the councils of our beloved 
Sovereign, — presiding over the destinies of India, 
and charged with the honourable but arduous 
duties of promoting her welfare, by an equitable 
and just administration, — it mu^ be a source of 
the most sincere gratification to you that the 
time has now arrived which puts the opportunity 
within your power of bestowing, not merely upon 
her people, but upon a very large portion of the 
inhabitants of the globe, benefits whose great- 
ness is beyond calculation, whose limits no man 
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can foresee, and which would awaken towards 
this country feelings of the deepest gratitude and 
attachment in the hearts of the numerous millions 
of the East. If ever there was a nation blessed 
with the means of conferring great advan 
tages on mankind, — that nation is England; — and 
nothing will so much tend to preserve to her the 
pre-eminent station she at present holds amongst 
the kingdoms of the earth, as by her following 
up those opportunities for universal improvement 
which a Divine Providence • has placed within her 
reach. 

The importance of approximating, by means of 
steam-communication, our possessions in the East 
to the mother-country is at present engaging 
the earnest attention of the mercantile community 
of Great Britain ; and it is to call your particular 
consideration to this great object that I now. Sir, 
do myself the honour to address you. That I may 
not, however, intrude too much upon your time, I 
will confine my observations within as narrow bounds 
as the subject will permit ; though in discussing so 
momentous and gigantic a question, arguments will 
naturally present themselves, which might carry me 
far beyond the limits of a letter. 



1 will here premise however, that I am not 
advocating any merely speculative plan, but that 
it is my object to further the adoption of a practi- 
cal measure, whose advantages are beyond compu- 
tation, and which, by promoting the general ad- 
vancement of industry and science abroad, will 
bring to our own shores wealth and prosperity. 

There can be no doubt. Sir, that you have 
reflected on such an undertaking, and that the 
combined petitions and memorials regarding it, 
from every part of India, bearing the signatures 
of all classes and all castes, have not only attracted 
your attention, but have also met with that con- 
sideration which, from the nature and importance 
of the subject, they unquestionably merit. 

It ought to be borne in mind, that objections 
on account of supposed insuperable physical obstruc- 
tions via the Red Sea are no longer tenable, — for 
practical proof has been given to show, that the 
objects so earnestly prayed for in the petitions just 
alluded to can easily be accomplished : and the 
British public are truly anxious to lend their co- 
operative aid, in furtherance of so desirable a 
projeot.. 

The success of the Euphrates scheme was from 



the first problematical, and the failure of the 
expedition has proved the impossibility of adopt- 
ing that line of communication ; at the same 
time it has increased the desire for opening a 
regular intercourse with India by the way of 
Egypt and the Red Sea, the practicability of 
which has been so amply and so publicly testi- 
fied, that I feel it quite unnecessary here to 
adduce any proof upon that point, particularly to 
a gentleman so highly distinguished as yourself 
for depth of enquiry and soundness of judg- 
ment. Taking then the practicability of the com- 
munication by way of Egypt and the Red Sea as 
an established fact, I will endeavour to show why 
delay in carrying it into execution is no longer 
admissible either with policy or justice. But before 
going further, I here beg leave to preface my ar- 
gument by quoting the opinion of your immediate 
predecessor, the present Lord Glcnelg, on this 
subject. In the debate on Steam, 1834, Mr. C. 
Grant is reported to have said - 

The importance of a rapid communication with India was 
evident, it was of the utmost consequence by this means to bring* 
India nearer to this country, and thereby to remove the obstacles 
that at present existed to the closer and more 'advantageous con- 
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nexion bctiveen England and our Indian territories. It was most 
desirable to do away with the obstacles which now tended to 
perpetuate prejudices, and which stood in the way of a free and 
rapid communication of improvements of all kinds. Greater 
security would result to our Indian empire from the course pro- 
posed to be adopted ; and, in short, it was equally our interest, 
policy, duty, and glory to bring India more and more intimately 
in contact with this country by every means in our power (hear, 
hear.) It was our duty to confer on India every possible advan- 
tage in consequence of its connexion w'ith Great Britain, and he 
appealed to the House with confidence, and called upon it to lend 
its assistance to this important object (hear, hear). In conclusion 
he should only add, that it was equally the duty and interest of 
England to watch all the modes of access to India with a view to 
the political and commercial prosperity, and the mutual advantage 
of both countries. ’’ 

Even Mr. Hume, who above all others is the 
most careful of the public purse, and who never 
can be induced to consent to open it unless the 
object be of much more than ordinary importance, 
said also upon the same occasion, that he 

“ Hoped that what the committee had just heard was only a 
prelude to those advantages and that assistance which India had 
a right to expect at our hands. The state of the communication 
between Mndia and England had long been a reproach to this 
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country, and the interference of the Post Office in charging 
postage of letters from India, notwithstanding there was no line 
of packets between the two countries, did not admit of ex- 
— a quick communication would be as useful to us as to the 
inhabitants and residents of India ” 

Lord William Bentinck, who is no mean autho- 
rity, has thus recorded his sentiments upon this 
question. 

I have been a zealous supporter of the cause of steam-com- 
munication with Europe from the strongest conviction, confirmed 
by every day *8 further reflection, of its vast imporance to innu- 
merable interests, both national and commercial. I cannot 
command the opportunity of forwarding its future success, but if 
witliin my reach you may depend upon my most earnest efforts to 
promote its prosperity, and to obtain for India an advantage so 
great in all its direct and indirect consequences, that in my 
opinion it would be cheaply bought at any price.” 

It would be easy to multiply opinions and decla- 
rations equally strong to the foregoing, in favour 
of this subject, but enough have been quoted for 
my purpose. Here let me ask what has been 
done ? what has been the result of these legisla- 
tive deliberations and resolves? It is true- it has 
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been proved tliat a river with camel-fords and 
shifting sands is not adapted for steam-navigation 
— but has not that knowledge been purchased 
at somewhat too high a price ? What information 
has the late expedition furnished that could not 
have been obtained by a simple survey of the Eu- 
phrates, which would not have cost more than a 
tithe of the expense ? and how much more advan- 
tageously would the money that has thus been 
expended have been laid out on such an un- 
dertaking as the one here advocated, of the 
practicability of which no doubt can be enter- 
tained, and its immediate commencement only 
requires that countenance and support from His 
Majesty’s Government and the East India Com- 
pany which has been so reasonably sought at their 
hands. 

The perseverance, skill, and enterprise displayed 
by Colonel Chesney and his gallant band are beyond 
praise; they led a forlorn hope, and have fully 
achieved all that could have been expected. I also 
respect, and would render due credit to the autho- 
rities that sanctioned the expedition under the Parli- 
amentary recommendation ; but I may be allowed to 
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ask, why the following Resolution, passed by the 
same Committee in 1834, has not yet met with 
similar encouragement and support ? 

4tli. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
the experiments which have been made have been attended with 
very great expense ; but, that from the evidence before the Com- 
mittee it appears, that by proper arrangements, the expense may 
be materially reduced : and, under that impression, it is expe- 
dient that measures should be immediately taken for the re- 
gular establishment of Steam Communication with India by the 
Red Sea/' 

Thirteen years have rolled over our heads since 
the first meeting at Calcutta put forth entreaties for 
steam-communication ; and to shew how earnestly 
it was then desired I may mention that 80,000 ru- 
pees were subscribed at that Presidency alone. It is 
well known to you, Sir, and to the British public, that 
since that time, the whole community of India have 
often repeated their ardent supplications, and muni- 
ficent donations ; the result of these efforts has 
proved to the previously prejudiced and incredulous 
how weak and untenable were the objections urged, 
and has shewn that assistance from the Mother 
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Country was only required to establish a permanent 
intercourse by way of the Red Sea. 

The time has arrived when there can be no 
just reason offered for further delay. The prac- 
ticability of the measure has been tested — its 
utility was never doubted. It may, nevertheless, 
be right to take a brief view of some of the 
advantages that will arise from the undertaking, 
and perhaps it will be more in order to divide them 
into three sections, viz. — political, commercial, and 
moral; cotnbined under one head they might be 
termed national. 

The political reasons for adopting the line ’ 
proposed, I shall but briefly advert to, though 
you, Sir, as a Statesman, know how powerfully 
they might be urged. The pre-occupation of the 
line pointed out must, at no distant period, be 
of paramount importance. The combustible ma- 
terials of which Europe is composed make the 
continuance of peace problematical, and surely it 
would be sound policy to improve the opportunity 
we now possess to render our Eastern possessions 
secure from foreign aggression. 

The ambition of France has been checked, but 
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not suppressed. She is now no less jealous than 
formerly of our supremacy in the East. Her al- 
liance with Russia (and such a thing has been) 
would make it a formidable task, with our 
present means, to combat an invasion from the 
north upon our Indian territories ; and however 
distant such a period may be, the best seeurity 
for peace is to be prepared for war. Egypt at 
all times forms a main link in the chain con- 
necting us with India ; and, in the event of such 
a rupture, a friendly relationship with her Ruler 
would contribute in no small degree to render 
even the combined etforts of our enemies powerless. 
It behoves us, therefore, to lose no time in forming 
a closer and stronger alliance with the Pacha. 
Steam communication passing through his domi- 
nions would certainly confer vast benefits upon 
his country, and he, sensibly alive to the interests 
of his people, would be very desirous to continue 
to us the advantage of an uninterrupted inter- 
course with India. By thus approximating the 
latter country we should always be able to 
send troops to the field of action with even 
more facility than the Autocrat himself could 
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command; but it is evident, if we neglect per- 
manently to establish a line of communication 
across the Isthmus of Suez and down the Red Sea, 
and should any other nation — France or America 
for example, who are multiplying their steamers 
in every quarter — seize the advantage of which 
we shall have omitted to avail ourselves, and 
should war arise, and that passage be closod 
against us, we shall then find out our error too 
late ; we shall discover, that we have let slip 
the best means that would have enabled us to 
set at defiance all designs on our eastern de- 
pendencies. 

Holding as we do such immense possessions 
in the East, and looking also to the increasing 
importance of Egypt, there is nothing of which 
we should be more desirous than to maintain 
and strengthen our good understanding with 
that power ; and let me ask, what will tend more 
to forward that object than a mutual inter- 
change of benefits? and which this undertaking 
would so essentially promote. America, always 
careful of the present and watchful for the future, 
has already paid several diplomatic visits to the 
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countries bordering on the Red Sea, to culti- 
vate a friendly and commercial relationship, know- 
ing it is that which forms the prop of our 
national wealth, and the peculiarity of our na- 
tional character; and shall the skill and capital 
oi’ lli’itaiu be superseded by the energies and 
('iiterprise of her child ? 

.'r may be argued that steam-communication via 
the Red Sea will also assist in cementing our 
relations with Persia ; for it cannot be doubted but 
the same agency will be applied in the navigation 
of the Indus so soon as the first line of inter- 
course shall have been adopted. The Court of 
Persia would then feel an increased confidence 
in the ability of England to protect her Irorn 
Russian oppression, and knowing that we were 
able to convey rapidly troops and materiel to our 
north-western frontiers would satisfy her that our 
power was equal to our inclination. 

The “ progress and present position of 
Russia in the East” has recently been well ex- 
plained by a writer of no mean talent, who 
evidently possesses official data on which his 
statements are founded ; and as some of the ar- 



guments he uses to prove the policy of’ our main- 
taining the independence of Persia are apposite 
to iny subject, I shall take leave to bring them 
before you. 

“ The invasion of India by the army of Russia settinj^ out from 
her present frontier to force a passage to the Indus, and overturn 
our empire by a ‘ coup de main,’ may be assumed to bo imprac- 
ticable, or at least to demand so large an expenditure and so vast 
a preparation as to put the attempt beyond all probability. But 
the difficulties of the enterprise arise chiefly from the distance 
which intervenes between her frontier and ours, the facility with 
which we could multiply impediments on so long and difficult a 
line, and our power to throw troops into India by sea \liow ijrcathj 
would it he increiVoed by the assistance of steam-agency ?] in a 
shorter time than Russia could march them by land. Every 
approach of Russia towards the south is, therefore, an approach 
towards removing these difficulties ; and as soon as the resources 
of Persia shall have been placed at her disposal, and Herat shall 
thereby have become her southern frontier, there will no longer be 
any insuperable impediment to the invasion of India.” “ From 
the moment that she occupies this position it will become neces- 
sary so to augment our army in India, especially the European 
part of it, as to be prepared for the contingencies that may arise 
out of her proximity. This would be a large addition to our na- 
tional expenditure, which would become permanent; because if 
Russia were at Herat, we could no longer send out troops by sea 
as quickly as she could march them by land.” 



Independent of these military considerations there are others 
no less important. From her present frontier, Russia not only 
cannot invade India, but she cannot exert in that country her dis> 
turbin^ influence, which is confined to Persia and Afganistan, 
and does not penetrate beyond them ; but, where she established 
at Herat, the influence she would exert in India, even in time of 
peace, would be such as to render the government of that country 
much more delicate and diflicult than it now is. Those who best 
know India, not merely the presidencies, but the provinces, will 
comprehend the change that w’ould be effected in our position 
there by the presence, within such a distance as to make a colli- 
sion probable, of any power equal to our own. Rebellions would 
become more frequent and more formidable. The icvenuc would 
in many places be collected with difficulty, and in some the full 
amount would not be paid. The minds of all men would be un- 
settled, and every disturbance in the north-western provinces, 
every movement on the Indus or beyond it, would assume a new 
character, from the connexion it would or might have with the 
new and powerful neighbour, to whom all the disaffected would 
have recourse. If our financial embarrassments in India are even 
now a source of abundant anxiety, what would be our situation 
when our revenue would be diminished and our expenditure in- 
creased by some millions annually ?” 

Further he states, and does so with truth, 

The whole Mahommedan population of Central Asia dreads 
the power of Russia, and looks for countenance from England. It 
is while the first line of defence is entire, not under the fire of the 
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enemy's guns, that wg can prepare a second. Our commercial 
relations are hourly extending in all that continent, and goodwill 
and kind feeling towards Great Britain are growing w^armer and 
more general as that intercourse improves. It is known that our 
object is to defend, not to attack, — to preserve, not to overturn. 
Independently, therefore, of the danger of actual invasion, the 
advance of Russia as far as Herat, that is, tho entire command of 
the resources of Persia, would disturb the whole system of go^ 
vernment in India, even were she to act towards us with more for- 
bearance and good faith than she has hitherto done, and send 
fewer secret agents into India than she has hitherto sent,” 


To keep our Indian territories free from an inva- 
sion by Russia ; the necessity for not only a close 
alliance with, but also for preserving the indepen- 
dence of Persia, is clearly proved by the foregoing 
arguments, and I would submit, that connecting 
India with England by steam communication vid 
the Red Sea, would be a powerful auxiliary to 
maintain the one and to insure the other. Once 
establish such a communication, and a fleet of mer- 
chant steam-vessels would soon be found on the 
Indian seas, which might at any time be made 
available for the transport of troops and warlike 
stores. Did we command such resources, Russia 
would be careful to avoid collision with Persia, 
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we should secure the co-operation of a desirable 
ally, and thus purchase continued peace, at a less 
outlay to the state than attended the war-con- 
tingent expenses of a single day during our rup- 
ture with the Burmese. 

I am aware, Sir, that many more observations 
equally in point might be advanced in support of 
this part of the subject, but, for reasons already 
assigned, I will not pursue it further, but turn to the 
commercial advantages that are likely to result from 
the adoption of this measure. These are so nume- 
rous and embrace so wide a field of operation, that 
volumes might be written on that particular topic 
alone. However, to a reflecting mind it is not neces- 
sary to prove that a country strictly commercial re- 
quires the greatest facility of intercourse with every 
part of the world, and that a superiority in that res- 
pect over rival States is one of the best and most 
certain means of promoting her prosperity. This 
truism is shewn by every day’s experience; whether 
we look to a state, a province, or a city, we perceive 
that the most zealous and enterprising is the most 
prosperous. Glasgow and Liverpool demonstrate it 
in our own country, and if we look to foreign na- 
tions we shall find the same result. 



The present mode of communication with the 
East, from the time it requires, and perhaps still 
more from its irregularity, is so injurious to com- 
merce that any method by which these inconve- 
niences could be remedied must be productive of in- 
calculable advantage, not only to the inhabitants of 
this country, but also to the people of British India. 
Demand is generally supposed to regulate supply, 
but the length of time that must elapse before infor- 
mation on these subjects can reach this country by 
the present manner of communicating, renders the 
trade to India extremely hazardous ; the markets 
being either over-stocked or insufficiently supplied. 
And from tlie same cause the price of East-India 
produce fluctuates in our home markets more per- 
haps than that of any other country. Not a few 
improvident speculations would have been prevented 
had it been possible to obtain prompt advices. 
Speedy communication will, no doubt, reduce the 
probability of inordinate profit, but it will also di- 
minish the chance of serious loss ; and though the 
present route may not be suitable for the convey- 
ance of general merchandize, yet it will serve for the 
transport of bullion ; and should adventitious causes 
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derange the exchanges, to have the means of sup- 
plying a remedy, which cannot be applied by the 
ordinary channel of conveyance, would be of 
great advantage to the commercial community. 
The desire of the merchants of England to obviate 
the existing evil is strongly evidenced by the 
names to be found in the list of subscribers to a 
Company now forming, and whose respectability fur- 
nishes a solid guarantee for its cft'ectual working. 

India is no longer a manufacturing country but a 
producing one, and now that her products are re- 
leased from unjust and oppressive fiscal enactments, 
she only requires that facility of intercourse which 
the agency of steam, if rightly applied,would bestow, 
to develope her capabilities, and to become in a 
much greater degree more valuable to England 
than she is at present. Stimulated to industry by 
a just encouragement for the fruits of their labour, 
the people of British India will soon bring their 
commodities to vie with similar productions of 
those colonies whose exclusive privileges have 
hitherto secured to them an undue advantage. 
The quality of her staples, cotton, sugar, silk, &c. 
will be improved, and their quantity increased ; 
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the revenue will be augmented, and the population 
being prosperous will be restored to a condition 
that will enable them to purchase in much greater 
quantities than they have the means to do at pre- 
sent, the fabrics with which Great Britain can so 
abundantly supply them. 

I have before slightly alluded to the navigation 
of the Indus, and it would not be difficult to prove 
that, if this line of communication were adopted, 
the Isthmus of Sue/ would be the only interruption 
to a direct navigation from the centre of inland 
commerce in Asia to the port of London, but I 
should weary your patience were I here to dilate on 
the vast importance of securing to this country the 
extended commerce that would result from a steam- 
navigation of that mighty river, running upwards 
of nine hundred miles through countries capable of 
taking off considerable quantities of British goods, 
and which have valuable productions to offer 
in return. Moreover, by navigating this magnifi- 
cent river, we may obtain access to the extensive 
marts of the Punjab, Caubul, Cachmere, Afghannis- 
tan, Beloochistan, &c. which now draw a few sup- 
plies from Bombay and Calcutta, though nearly five 
months are occupied in conveying them, with much 



expense and danger in transit, from the latter city to 
Umritsir ; and almost half the time is necessary to 
transport them from the first-named presidency to 
the same place ! It is natural, that under these cir- 
cumstances none but the costlier sorts of our fabrics 
arc carried there ; for burdened Avith the additional 
charges incidental to such circuitous and tardy con- 
veyance, the commoner kinds of our manufactures 
cannot, under such disadvantages, compete with 
those of Russia, who has consequently almost the 
monopoly of those markets, though our cloths, 
chintzes, cottons, and hardware, are much esteemed 
there. Were a direct communication with these 
places established, and that such Avill be the case is 
one of the probable effects of steam intercourse, vid 
the Red Sea, with India, our manufactures would 
be introduced into the very heart of Central Asia at 
almost the same cost, and in nearly as short a time 
as they are at present laid down in Bombay or 
Calcutta ; the inhabitants of those countries being 
thus enabled to procure them at a cheap rate, their 
consumption would be extended, and though now 
esteemed luxuries, they would then come into gene- 
ral use. 

Do not the people of the East merit every bene- 
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fit at our hands i Is not India one of the brightest 
gems in the British crown ? It is true that it has 
been kept too long in its old-fashioned setting, but 
the day is not far distant when it will shine forth 
with tenfold additional lustre, eclipsing the nume- 
rous but minor jewels that encircle the diadem of 
England. 

But, Sir, it is not on India alone that this pro- 
posed 'Undertaking would confer such advantage. 
The highway from Ceylon to New South Wales is 
through seas particularly adapted for steam-navi- 
gation, and it is bordered on either side by islands 
and countries, some of which at this time consume 
large quantities of our merchandize. China, Leu- 
conia, Australia, New Zealand, and the whole 
eastern world would benefit from the contemplated 
measure. 

But to come something nearer home, Syria, 
Abyssinia, Arabia, and the eastern coast of Africa 
all promise increased outlets for the industry and 
enterprise of the British manufacturers, who will 
share in a pre-eminent degree the advantages to 
be derived from an object as beneficial in the resnlt 
as it appears vast in the consideration. We have 
heard much of Indian colonization, but where is it to 
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be found ? Let us here look at the numerical strength 
of the European population in our Eastern empire. 

Company’s servants, civil and military 10,000 


Ecclesiastical 180 

His Majesty’s forces 22,000 

European inhabitants 4,820 


Thus the total number is 37,000, exclusive 
of women and children. What an insignificant 
fraction when compared to the 100,000,000 of 
natives that are subject to our sway. What pre- 
vents a rapid yearly increase, now settlement is 
permitted under the present charter ? — the immense 
distance — let us approximate India to England by 
means of steam communication; let a passage of 
7,000 miles, or sixty days, be substituted for the 
present tedious and uncertain voyage of four months, 
over about 14,000 miles, and European residents 
in Asia would soon be multiplied. 

It has been said a great influx of Europeans to 
India would embarrass the executive ; the assertion 
would carry with it the inference of the insuf- 
ficiency of the Government. So far, however, 
from respectable European settlers (and the supe- 
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rior advantages which other Colonies offer will 
deter mere adventurers from resorting to India) 
obstructing the Government, the reverse would be 
the fact, for then having a permanent interest in 
the soil, and having every thing to lose and 
nothing to gain by anarchy, they would not only 
zealously co-operate with the Government in pro- 
moting the welfare of the country, but as strenu- 
ously oppose measures injurious to its prosperity. 
The philanthropist, the man of science, the mer- 
chant, will have fresh scope for their pursuits : 
how large a number of the native portion of the 
human family need the care of the first ! vast is 
the prospect for the observations and discoveries 
of the second ! and extensive marts are already 
established for the wares of the last. 

Now then let us consider. Sir, the moral con- 
sequences to the people of India, that are likely to 
result from this steam communication, and not to the 
people of India alone, but to a very large portion 
of our fellow-creatures hitherto but little known to 
the Christian world. 

When we reflect how little comparatively has 
been done to raise the moral character of millions 
subjected to our rule, I fear that the sin of 



OMISSION will stand prominent against us as a 
nation, that “ has received much but given little.” 

At this time, as in the darkest ages of the past, 
the same prejudices, superstition, and idolatry pre- 
vail ; while therefore it is matter of painful and 
serious consideration to every reflecting mind, it 
more becomes the Statesman to enquire after the 
readiest and best means to remove the cause of such 
long-continued ignorance and error. 

The moral principle of a people, which is the 
key-stone to their happiness and prosperity, mainly 
depends upon laws wisely framed and justly admi- 
nistered. To enact wise laws it is necessary to have 
a pre-knowledge of the wants and conditions of the 
governed, and that they may be justly administered, 
a ready and easy access to the governors is also re- 
quisite. That little has been known of India in 
our legislative councils is generally admitted, but 
not the less to be deplored. How is this evil to 
be corrected ? by approximating the two countries 
— and to do so it is only necessary to appropriate 
to that object the knowledge which Providence has 
placed in our hands for the use and benefit of man- 
kind. Let me ask what has hitherto prevented the 
higher and better educated classes of India from more 
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frequenting a country, with which their best inte- 
rests are associated ? — a long sea-voyage is the 
answer, to which they have objections, inseparable 
from their customs, and repugnant to the obser- 
vances of their religion. What mode, then, can 
we adopt to bring them into contact with a na- 
tion whose advance has so far outstepped their 
standard of human improvement? Is not this 
worth enquiry ? Remove the barrier that obstructs 
the way ; give the people of India greater facili- 
ties for coming to England ; aH'ord them the means 
of becoming acquainted with the finest feelings of 
our nature, our moral ties, our social habits, and 
our principles of government ; — receive them as 
brethren, not as aliens ; as fellow-subjects, not as 
foreigners, and more will be done in a few years to 
elFect a happy change in misguided millions, than 
we can hope to see accomplished in ages, if we 
still suffer them to depend for improvement on 
the inconsiderable though zealous, and persevering 
efforts of those only whom philanthropy, ambition, 
or necessity, may lead amongst them. 

This again is evidenced by comparing the intel- 
lectual attainments of native gentlemen who have 
visited foreign countries, with the contracted ideas 
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of their (so called) well educated countrymen, whose 
orbit, from their own and kindred’s prejudices, 
has been confined to the narrow circle of their native 
province, or perhaps even to the place of their birth. 
That much may be expected from the natives of 
India by an increased intercourse with Europeans is 
satisfactorily proved by the mental acquirements of 
the late celebrated but ill-fated Rammohun-Roy, 
and by those of other native gentlemen who arc met 
with at the presidencies of India ; while in the pro- 
vinces, where the opportunity of associating with 
Europeans is less frecjucnt, the natives of high rank 
arc by comparison but meagrely informed. 

It is then fair to assume that nothing would tend 
more to the civil and moral improvement of the 
people of India, than the great and rapid inter- 
course a Steam-Packet Establishment would create 
between Europe and Asia. 

And, Sir, I shall take leave to place before you 
the sentiments delivered by the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta on this subject : — 

" I make no apology for taking a deep and intense interest in 
that which is the most grand, benevolent, scientific, and wonder- 
ful project that has occurred to my observation either in Europe 
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or during the short time I have been in the country, and if there 
be any one point of the present state of the civilized world which 
must fix the attention of the man of science, the man of litera- 
ture, the man of philanthropy, and the man of benevolence, to say 
nothing of the most sacred cause of religion, I say if there be 
any one point that can unite more than any other the feelings and 
anxieties, it is the consideration of how we may accomplish an 
union between two most distant countries; and what has been 
said to the matter as relates to the arts and sciences and to the 
other objects with which it has connection — what is it that delays 
and is an impediment to them ? Distance — what is it that is to 
unite them ? Approximation— I should like any gentleman to 
say, of those who are well acquainted with such subjects, what in 
his opinion has been discovered of late that so much opens tho 
access to future improvement as the present project ? 

** I think it fortunate that a friendship of twenty-five years 
wdiich I have had the happiness of enjoying with the President of 
tho Board of Control, Mr. C. Grant, whom I mention with feelings 
of veneration and love, has put me on a footing wdth him that has 
enabled me to employ the ties and claims of friendship and long 
encouraged sympathy to recommend to his mind in my private cor- 
respondence the important interests engaged in the design at home, 
and I have not the slightest doubt any more than I am standing 
here that he will give the petition of the Governor its full w eight, 
and that you will have your two lacs of rupees a year.” 


The revenue we derive from India is large — the 
benefit she receives from our protection is also 
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great, but it cannot be denied that we have not 
assisted lier to the extent that is due. 

I will here quote another high authority, who 
says, speaking of India, 

“ Wc have nothing to give to the natives but our superior know- 
ledge. Every thing else we take from them —the revenues — the 
honours — the private emoluments of their country. In fact the 
greater proportion of the advantages which their own country 
affords go into our hands — We have however our knowledge to 
give them in return, and if this obligation is properly fulfilled, 
all the advantages which we derive from them will in the 
end be most amply repaid.'’ 

The same gentleman goes on to observe that, — 

“ While thousands of our countrymen are sent out to carry on 
the civil and military government of the country," very few have 
been ** deputed to communicate the light of superior knowdedge ; 
but it is not too late, and we may be assured that this mode of 
spending a portion of the public revenue will contribute more to 
improve the intellectual and social condition of the natives and 
to make them faithful and attached subjects than any other mode 
that could be adopted.” — 


The passage round the Cape of Good Hope may 
offer the best channel for the conveyance of goods ; 
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to continue it for the transmission of letters anti 
passengers is to maintain a barrier between our- 
selves and the natives of India ; it is to exclude 
them from the advantages to be derived by an assi- 
milation of customs, manners, and character; in short, 
it is to preserve ignorance and to perpetuate pre- 
judices by causing the estrangement of those kindly 
feelings towards the people of the East, which 
nothing but the immense space between us and 
them prevents being manifested and exereised. 

1 have said we must not, in estimating the moral 
influence that steam-power will confer, confine our 
views to India ; it will indeed bless all lands and 
countries through which its benevolent stream may 
flow, irrigating the soil, and uprooting those rank 
weeds which are the common growth of human na- 
ture, thereby preparing the mind to receive that 
good seed which, under proper cultivation, would 
produce in due season a bountiful harvest. This 
assumption is beautifully carried out by Mr. Money, 
who said, at a meeting for promoting Steam-Com- 
munication at Bombay, 

“ He hoped soon to see one more line drawn, when the great 
communication was opened, which would stretch from the heart 
and centre of civilised Europe — our own countiy — to tlio re- 
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mutest part of the world, conncctiDg in its extent climes and 
regions utterly disconnected before, and linking people together 
who were as separate in their habits and prejudices as they were 
in complexion.” Let us,” continued Mr. Money, “ view the 
subject with the unprejudiced eyes of philanthropy. Had Chris- 
tian civilization spread over the world that no parts remained 
unreclaimed from the degrading influence of ignorance or the 
ferocity of savage life? and could we suppose that the inhospitable 
shores of Arabia, the wild deserts of Egypt, and the sacred land 
of Syria would reap no benefit by being shut in as it w’ere between 
two enclosed hemispheres? Would they form the thoroughfare for 
the passenger and traveller only, and pick not up one crumb of 
the many blessings which these enjoyed, but be condemned to feed 
on the husks of ignorance for ever ? Would Britain and India 
add to their own influence, and these the immediate regions con- 
tinue to bo trodden under foot as they had been for centuries 
past? And should strangers w’ondcr at the monuments of their 
ancient splendour and glory, and he unmindful of their fallen 
state, and of the depravity and misery around them ? No. 
Wherever commerce and rapid intercourse, stretched their arms 
Christian civilization must follow, and while we gloried in our 
thousand modern discoveries and in our rapid march of intellect, 
we could not come in contact with such interesting nations qs 
these, and not communicate to them a large portion of the blessings 
that w’e enjoy.” “ Let none then,” added Mr. Money, " throw 
a damp over an undertaking fraught with so much promise, and 
favoured by so many anticipations ; if the plan appeared to some 
persons too magnificent to be achieved, let them remember that 
great ends must have great aims in those that would attain them ; 
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that none of the wonderful works of modem days would ever 
have been completed if the energy of man had found a stumbling- 
block in the objections of the timid and the blindness of the 
narrow-minded." 

In concluding this part of my subject, Sir, 
I trust that the benefit which will result from 
a more easy and expeditious access to our eastern 
possessions is too apparent to require the cause 
of steam-communication to be set forth as a pro- 
ject to allure speculators by holding out promises 
of immediate and exorbitant pecuniary profits ; 
it requires not the aid of deception to enlist 
supporters. Its promoters advocate it on nobler 
principles, and base their arguments on humanity, 
equity, and truth. 

Having therefore the power to do good, shall we 
withhold it ? Shall we expend millions in liberating 
the bodies of our slaves in the West, and shall we 
refuse to avail ourselves of the means that will eman- 
cipate the minds of our free subjects in the East from 
the prejudices and errors by which they are at present 
shackled? Shall we as stewards bestow on a few those 
blessings which the Divine Almoner has entrusted 
us to dispense to the whole? Shall we only use our 

c 
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supremacy in the East for our own aggrandisement, 
or shall our country be ennobled in the records of 
posterity by the title of the Just? 

Brief and imperfect, Sir, as arc the foregoing 
remarks, still enough has been advanced to induce 
a reflecting mind to deliberate on the important 
subject on which I have done myself the honour to 
address you. I hope I have successfully proved 
that steam communication between this country and 
India will be advantageous to both, and that when 
permanently established it will unite our kingdoms, 
strengthen the government, ameliorate the governed, 
improve our colonies, increase our revenues, extend 
our alliances, weaken the competition of our rivals, 
give us priority in distant markets, confirm our re- 
putation for humanity, redound to our honour, and 
reflect the lustre of our national glory. 

Having offered a few observations on each of the 
sections into which I have divided my subject, and 
though sensible that I can have brought forward no 
new incentive to urge you to sanction and adopt, 
by your recommendation, this grand yet simple un- 
dertaking, I might now conclude; but I cannot 
close my present address without availing my- 



self of the opportunity respectfully to oifer my 
opinion on that which I consider the best plan 
of carrying into effect this much desired communi- 
cation by steam. 

Three modes present themselves to my mind by 
which it may be accomplished — by His Majesty’s 
Government — by the East-India Company — or by 
a private association. You, Sir, are the better 
judge how far His Majesty’s Government would be 
sanctioned in forming a packet establishment for 
Colonies of which the Crown has delegated the 
rule to a chartered company that receives their 
revenues and sways their destinies. It cannot be 
denied that His Majesty has the power, but it may 
be questioned how far it would be expedient, under 
present circumstances, for the Government to use it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has recorded his 
opinion, and according to my judgment it is a sound 
one ; that it is more beneficial to the state to avail 
itself as a contractor of the capital and productive 
genius of the people than to outlay the public funds 
as a capitalist on experiments and adventures 
which, however desirable or feasible, are generally 
better worked and more prudently and economically 
managed by private individuals. I will content 

c 2 
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myself with this view of the subject, and though 
evidence taken before a Committee of the House of 
Commons estimates the expense of keeping up a 
communication between Suez and India once in two 
months at a sum for the outlay of which all parties 
might not be disposed to vote in unison, — no such 
opposition can be expected to a contract which, for 
a moderate and specific charge, ( scarcely exceed’mg 
a moiety of that which was deemed requisite to main- 
tain a mail every two months for half the distance,) 
would ensure a regular monthly packet through the 
entire route. 

The arguments of the Minister of Finance are 
as justly applicable to the East-India Company 
as to the Crown ; for if it would be more ad- 
vantageous to the latter to be the passive instru- 
ments in such an undertaking, it is not too 
much to infer that no pecuniary benefit would 
accrue to the former by becoming the active 
agents in the same measure. Were there a large 
accumulating fund on which the Directors could 
draw for the outlay necessary to establish and to 
keep in work the proposed line of packets, they 
might be able to compete on more equal terms with 
a private company formed for the sole object, and 
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having abundant capital ; but while the revenues of 
India are barely suflicient to meet the current ex- 
penditure, a question may arise with the Proprie- 
tary how far it would be judicious to allow the large 
sum to be expended the Directors have stated to 
be necessary, and which has hitherto prevented this 
undertaking being carried into eftect ; neither must 
it be forgotten that, even should the East-India 
Company establish packets, the public could not 
unhesitatingly rely that they would be continued in 
that service. The indisposition of the Honourable 
Court to employ for that purpose the vessel they 
have long had in commission in India, does not 
augur favourably for the future regular or per- 
manent continuance of such accommodation by 
them. It might also be shewn that the East- 
India Company are not the fittest instruments for 
planning the proposed operation or for carrying it 
into execution ; but it is needless to occupy your 
time or attention for that purpose, as it is diflicult 
to believe that they will reject the moderate offer 
that has been made to them, which will give 
them the benefit of having their despatches and 
messengers, regularly, expeditiously, and safely 
conveyed, and relieve them from the anxiety and 
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probable loss that would attend the undertaking if 
worked by themselves. 

This brings me to consider a plan of which the 
Prospectus lies before me for carrying this inter- 
national communication into effect by a chartered 
company. 

In doing so I must suppose that there have been 
insurmountable objections to prevent the Crown 
and the East India Company carrying into effect 
the recommendation of the House of Com- 
mons, or the measure would not have been so 
long delayed, fraught as it would be with so many 
advantages to the State, and as equally calculated 
to bestow prosperity and happiness on the millions 
subjected to her rule; while, on the other hand, 
the arrangement of the project under consideration 
offers no valid or reasonable objection, or at least 
none but what might be easily overcome, in the 
settlement of the detail should His Majesty’s 
Government be pleased to entertain it. 

It appears by the prospectus, that 


“ The Annual Expenditure is estimated at £136,500, and in- 
cludes a charge'of £25 per cent, on the outlay, for wear and tear. 
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Insurance, Interests to Subscribers at £5 per cent, on Capital paid 
up, and a Fund to perpetuate Property.” 

Forty thousand pounds annually are asked from 
the State for services to be performed ; viz. — 
conveying by contract the Post-office monthly mails 
to Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria, and 
despatches from the Crown to and from India. 

As the net cost of the packets employed by His 
Majesty’s Government on that particular service, 
as far as the Mediterranean, must greatly exceed 
the amount here required, it will be in fact a re- 
duction of expenditure, so that, I presume, no 
objection can be made on that head. 

Twenty-five thousand pounds per annum are also 
solicited from the East India Company. The service 
tendered for such a sum being that of carrying from 
them monthly despatches to and from India ; and 
though even this sum must be taken from the reve- 
nues of India, yet surely there would be no opposi- 
tion to the grant, seeing that the people who contri- 
bute the money will obtain at this moderate charge 
a complete packet establishment, the object they have 
so long and so earnestly sought for in vain. 

The difference between the foregoing amounts 
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and the sum estimated to be necessary, by the pro- 
posed Company, to cover the expenses of a packet 
establishment, is computed to be, I perceive, seventy- 
one thousand five hundred pounds, and this risk it 
appears the Proprietary are willing to take upon 
themselves, calculating that it will be met by the 
postage of letters to and from India, passengers, and 
other contingencies. 

1 must admit that since this measure claimed ray 
serious attention, the object I first had in view has 
been very much enlarged. Daily investigation has 
developed new interests, and careful consideration 
has convinced me that such an undertaking can 
only be effectually matured by the undivided aiten- 
tion and skill of a board of practical men, and 
after the scheme shall have been brought into 
operation, in order to continue its working with 
success, it will still require from its growing impor- 
tance the same concentrated superintendence. In 
short. Sir, it is my firm opinion, which however is 
deferentially given, that the adoption of any other 
mode than the one I have just alluded to will 
terminate either in failure and disappointment, or 
prove a drain on the public purse unwarranted 
because unnecessary. 
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On the other hand, it may be urged with some 
reason, that before committing a measure of such 
vast and gigantic importance into private hands, 
the Government should pause, and be careful to 
require security sufficient to protect the public 
rights, and to ensure a due performance of the con- 
tract. On that head I need only to remark that the 
principle and expediency of this undertaking bciiig 
once admitted, its details will be of easy arrangement. 
It must be remembered, that this proposed associa- 
tion or chartered company will be chiefly composed 
of the mercantile interests of the country, mustering 
in its ranks many persons of tbe greatest commercial 
wealth and influence. In fact, Sir, it will be com- 
posed of parties so deeply interested in the efficient 
working of the scheme, that the greatest reliance 
may be placed on their carrying it into effect to its 
fullest extent, and at the least possible charge con- 
sistent with safety, expedition, and regularity. 

In conclusion, it becomes me to observe, that 
though I have taken leave thus prominently to 
address you and to place before you in the fore- 
going observations my own sentiments on this sub- 
ject, I claim no merit beyond an honest zeal for 
the general good. I must not, however, omit to 
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pay — for it is as much my inclination as it is my 
duty — a just tribute of respect to the talent, enter- 
prize, and exertions of Major Charles Franklin Head, 
to whom the public are much indebted for the 
progress tliat has already been made towards the 
accomplishment of this object, and who I am 
proud to be permitted to call my friend. His 
merits have long been before the public, and though 
tried by the pointed shafts of criticism, they have 
passed the ordeal with distinguished honour to 
himself, and satisfaction to his friends. 

Finally, Sir, I have taken leave to annex a copy 
of a letter written by Lord William Bcntinck, when 
Governor-General of India, which breathes forth 
the most comprehensive ideas, and with a master- 
mind grapples with this question. I also add a 
copy of a Circular from the people of Calcutta — 
and. Sir, with many apologies for having thus 
far trespassed on your attention, and earnestly 
hoping that you will give this subject that con- 
sideration which it so justly deserves, I have the 
honour to subscribe myself most repectfully, 

Your very obedient and humble servant, 

JAMES BARBER. 
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Letter from the Governor General to G, Norton, Esq. 

Ootacamundj Wth of April, 1834. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg you will express from me to the Subscribers of the^ 
Madras Steam Fund, the gratification which I have received from 
the extract of their Resolutions, communicated in your obliging 
letter of the 31st March : concurring entirely in the opinion of that 
meeting, “ that this project opens vast and incalculable benefit to 
our own country and mankind f I could not do otherwise than 
warmly participate in the general feeling of India, and I have 
not therefore hesitated in recommending, as far as a prudent 
regard for the finances would allow, a liberal aid being afforded 
by Government to the common effort. 

I confess that my anticipation of the expected benefit goes far 
beyond the more obvious results, great as those undoubtedly would 
be, — of improved government, of the welfare of the people as 
effected by such improvement, of the promotion of commerce, — 
and of what may be considered of minor importance, of the comfort 
of our own numerous countrymen, separated by such great dis- 
tance of time and place from all connection with their dearest 
interests. The limit assigned by the Resolution is expressed by 
the large term of mankind, and in my judgment appropriately 
and correctly ; because the great want of this eastern world. 
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India, China, &c. may be comprehended in the single word 
‘‘knowledge.” If the moral condition and happiness of the most 
enlightened countries suffer from this cause, it can be easily con- 
ceived that on this great space, where the human mind has been 
buried for ages in universal darkness, the task must be hopeless 
unless the same means which have alone accomplished the object 
elsewhere are brought into action, and these means increased and 
enforced with all the encouragement the governing authority can 
bestow. I look to steam navigation as the great engine of work- 
ing this moral improvement. In proportion as the communication 
between the two countries shall be facilitated and shoitened, so will 
civilized Europe be approximated, as it were, to these benighted 
regions, and in no other way can improvement in any large 
stream be expected to flow in. Past experience shows what we 
have to expect for the future. I shall take the liberty of en- 
larging upon this topic. 

For much more than half a century the British dominion has 
been established at the three presidencies over a great extent of 
territory with a large dependent population. Examining atten- 
tively the intellectual condition of these numerous communities, it 
cannot be denied that little progress comparatively has been made 
in the acquisition of useful knowledge. There prevail through- 
out, as in the darkest ages of European history, the same igno- 
rance and superstition ; the same belief in witchcraft ; the same 
confidence in charms and incantations ; the same faith in astrology 
and omens, the practice of human immolations of all sexes and 
ages, and many other barbarous customs opposed to true happi- 
ness and repugnant to the best feelings that Providence has 
planted in the human breast. Again, also, in the arts and 
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sciences, in every branch of useful attainment, the ancient 
usages and learning retain their unimpaired sway. In medicine 
and surgery, in chemistry, in hydraulics, in mechanics, in civil 
engineering, in painting, sculpture, and music, we observe them 
all, with exception of a few individuals of superior talents and 
ambition, remaining stationary in their primitive rudeness and 
ignorance, and yet, during this long interval, thousands of well- 
educated Europeans deeply versed in all these branches of know- 
ledge, have been succeeding each other, and domiciliated for 

a 

years in the country. Why, it will be asked, had all this science, 
this learning, and this ability to impart instruction passed away, 
without leaving any trace or impress on the mind of India, al- 
though in no other part of the world does there exist greater 
quickness of intellect, a more eager thirst after knowledge, or 
superior aptitude to acquire it ? The answer to this question is 
plain and obvious. The cause is to be found in the past prin- 
ciple of our rule, of rigidly precluding the free admission of 
Europeans to India, the direct consequence of which, whatever 
in other respects may have been its advantages, has been to dam 
up in a great degree the main channel of improvement into 
India. It may be assumed that |gth parts of the importation of 
Europeans have consisted of the Company’s servants. They have 
had of course other duties to perform, occupying the whole of 
their time, and the fault lies not with them, if they have contri- 
buted little or nothing to this object The Government, indeed, 
may perhaps be accused of omission, and of not having done as 
much as they might, but I doubt, even with more exertion on 
their part, whether, while the same system lasted, much progress 
would have been made. 
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All the improvements of the description to which I have been 
adverting are exclusively due to the skill and enterprise of indivi- 
duals, aided by the capital of the Houses of Agency. Every 
indigo and coffee plantation, the Gloucester mills, the works of 
every description that are moved by steam, the iron-foundries, the 
coal-mines worked after the European fashion, and the other 
great establishments that we see around us in Calcutta, are so 
many great schools of instruction, the founders of which are the 
real improvers of the country. It is from the same sources that we 
must expect other schoolmasters of new and improved industry. 
The new Charter will remove many obstacles, but steam-commu- 
cation far more. 

But, with the opinion I entertain, that the extent of coloniza- 
tion (as it is mistermed) and the effects of it have been very much 
overrated, 1 am convinced, that the knowledge and instruction 
so much needed by India can never be sufficiently provided by 
European colonists and speculators only. The natives themselves 
must be encouraged to go to Europe, there to study in the best 
schools of all the sciences. This opinion I know to bo entertained 
by some of the intelligent members of a Committee now sitting 
in Calcutta to consider the best means of educating the natives 
in the higher branches of medicine and surgery. The Pacha of 
Egypt has given a noble example in this respect to the rulers of 
rude and unlearned nations. 

The circumstances that have hitherto operated as a complete 
barrier against the intercourse of the natives with Europe, ex- 
cept the classes of sailors and of menial servants, have been, 1st, 
Certain customs as to food prescribed by the Hindoo religion ; 
and 2dly, and mainly, the length, the expense, and the appro- 
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hension also of so long a voyage. In respect to the first of these 
obstacles. Ram Mohun Roy, who will be of illustrious memory 
among his posterity, has broken the ice ; and I know that some, 
and I have no doubt that other, rich and well educated natives are 
preparing to tread in his footsteps, with the same laudable desire 
of seeing what India may become by what Europe, and especially 
England, is ; and of raising their country by the same means 
from the moral and political degradation in which she is plunged. 
With respect to the second obstacle, which makes the attempt 
almost impossible to the great class of students, however willing ; 
to those who are to be the practical operatives and the introducers 
of the new^ arts and sciences, and will become the best teachers 
of their countrymen, steam- navigation, with the aid of Govern- 
ment and of those interested in India’s welfare, will go far to 
remove it. I was happy to learn from the same members of the 
Medical Committee that natives thoroughly acquainted with the 
English language would, if assisted, be ready to embark imme- 
diately in that pursuit, and neccessarily in others of the same 
utility. 

I will therefore conclude this too long detail by saying, that it 
is “ knowledge” that is needed. Knowledge alone can raise this 
country to a higher standard among the nations of the world : and 
with the sentiments I have expressed of the best and most effec- 
tual mode of attaining these great purposes, the Steam Committee 
are amply borne out, according to my firmest conviction, in their 
resolution, “ that this project opens vast and incalculable benefit 
to our country and to mankind,^' 

1 have the pleasure of transmitting the copy of a Minute, re- 
commending to the favourable consideration of the Honourable 
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Court the plan of the Steam -Committee in Bengal for establishing 
a direct communication between Suez and the ports on the eastern 
side of the Peninsula. You will perceive in this paper a repetition 
of the assurance which I had the pleasure of expressing to you at 
Madras, that there existed no intention of sacrificing in any 
manner the interests of Bombay. The questions are, which is 
the most useful line in India in general, and will the benefit be 
commensurate to the expense ? There can exist no more dilHculty 
in establishing a steam-communication with Calcutta than with 
Bombay. The Forbes and Hugh Lindsay may be unequal to the 
undertaking, but it will be easy to procure steamers of adequate 
power for the purpose : and as for the south-west monsoon, I 
believe, upon very good authority, that even during the period, 
which is very short in duration, when it is at its height, the wea- 
ther is not worse than that which is constantly overcome by 
steamers in the English and Irish Channels. 

I remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

(Signed) W. C. BENTINCK. 
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The following Circular, dated Qth April, 1830 . 
has been addressed bp the Committee in India for 
promoting Steam Navigation, to the People of Eng- 
land. It requires no eomment. 

“ To those who hsivc spent any portion of their lives in this 
eountry, and have returned to their native liouKi, nothing need he 
said touching the value and importance, in every point of view, of 
shortening that interval one-half. 

To those who have never experienced the anxiety arising from 
such a separation from their dearest connexions, and to tliose who 
may liithcrto have had occasion to give the subject any coasulci ' 
ation at all, it may bo necessary brielly to notice the vast impor- 
tance of the establishment of a thorough and complete steam com- 
munication between England and all parts of India. 

The value of such a communication to natives of the riritish 
isle, whose lot is cast in India, from the Governor-Genoial him- 
self to the humblest individual, has boon referred to; and there arc 
many in England who will, from the experience of their own 
anxiety, readily concur in feeling the value of such early intor- 
mation. 

But great and important as may be tlic advantages of such a 
communication to such persons, including cveiy single individual, 
male and female, of British birth, they arc in reality iiolhinr in 
the scale of advantages which must necessarily result to both 
countries from steam communication between England and all 
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parts of India, if established on those principles alone which 
have ill the like cases been found to answer, namely, speed, rej’ ii- 
larity, security, and the junction of all places of siiijiort ince inte- 
rested in the mutual intercourse. 

A reference to the incalculable benefits whicli have aiison in 
(England during the last seventy )oars, from the increased lacililies 
of intercourse, derived from : first, the establishment of mail-coaches, 
and their extension to all the most distant parts of the country, with 
the consequent improvement of the roads; then the canals, anti 
finall}'', the establishment of steam-vessels, as well fe r coast as in- 
land navigation, and above ail that of railroads, is alone suthcieiit 
to shew the truth of Lord William Lcntinck's o[>ini()n, that the 
advantages direct and indirect of a steam communication lietwctui 
England and India are so great that they ‘ would be cheaply 
bought at any price.* 

“ If the general shortening of the time required for intercourse, 
personal and written, between the several places in England Iiav- 
ing mutual relations, has been productive of such great advantages, 
it is easy to sec that a similar reduction in the. periods of inter- 
course between two such countries as England and British India 
cannot fail to induce like advantages, in the ratio of their far more 
extended and far more important mutual interests and duties. 

“ To India England is indebted for wealth, for fame, and in 
some degree for the prominent station she holds among the nations 
of the world. In return she has a duty to perforin to the countless 
millions subject to her sway — a duty which never can be performed 
as it ought to be until the barrier which upholds their mutual 
ignorance, and thence fosters their mutual prejudices, is broken 
dowm. 
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That barrier once removed, can it bo for one moinoi|i;i doublet 
that the arts, the sciences, the civiiii^ation, the capital o^England 
would rapidly find their vray to India? Their very nature is lo 
extend. They only require a road, and when that is nifS^c easy 
to any place needing- their presence they cannot but go — India 
does need them, and England can furnish them — and it is her 
duty to do so. \ 

“ It is hcrbounderi duty to open wide the doors of India for tin* 
entry and spread emphatically oi the Knowledoc of Europe. 
It is the one tiling needed in India to enable her to advance as 
Hiiflcr the dominion of England she ought to do in the scale of 
Nations, and this can only be done effectually by approximating* 
the two countries in the manner proposed. 

Among the advantages to England would be more ready em- 
ployment of capital with consequent extension of Commerce, and 
the greater security of the Indian Empire ; hut it is of course impos- 
sible in an address of this nature to point out minutely the advan- 
tages of such a communication. To those who give attention to 
it, these advantages become more and more apparent, and nothing 
would ‘appear to be wanting to ensure that communication br ing 
established, as it ought to be on the most enlarged and perfect scah*, 
hut a similar general expression of the public desire of the British 
Islands as has now been long declared through all parts of India : 
and in the hope of inducing that expiession this appeal is made.” 

TJIE EXJ). 

MARCIIAX'J, PKINTEC, IXUR AM- ( OI IIT, rEXeilCRCII-Sl HKF T. 
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GEORGE ASHBURNER,Esq. 

Stcrctary to the Bombay Steam Fund Committee^ 

BOMBAY. 

SiRk—I have the honor to Inclose sundry papers 
(vide margin) connected with the Plans, that have been 
laid before the Public, during the last twelve or fifteen 
months, for the establishment of a regular and per- 
manent Steam Communication between India and En- 
gland, viS, Suez, which I am hopeful, may not be with- 
out use at some future period, and which you will 
oblige me, by laying before the Bombay Steam Fund 
Committee, to be dealt with as they may think fit. — I 
have thought it right, to submit another copy of these 
papers, to the consideration of the Right llon'ble the 
Governor General at this place, and I shall forward 
a third one, to the Chairman of the Subscribers to the 
Madras Steam Fund, as soon as practicable. 

The circumstances to which the observations now 
transmitted, owe their rise, are sufiiciently explained, 
in the first and second paras, of those first noticed in 
the margin, and the grounds of my opinions and con- 
clusions, sufiiciently detailed, I hope, in the course of 
them, to relieve me from the necessity of making more 
than one or two remarks, in this place. 

The estimates of the Committee of the New Bengal 
Steam Fund, in respect to the extent of correspon- 
dence, public and private, that is likely to arise, in the 
infancy of Steam Communication, appear to me to be 
much too large, to rely on, as a criterion of the Re-' 
ccipts to be expected from Postage, in the outset; ei- 
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ther under the Bombay Plan, or their own more coin- 
p:*ehc?isivp schcn.e . ;tv:d jiihou^h, 1 have adopted the'r 
li: tU;: "'(ilh parii. ol‘ my Observations, on the 
y s hitfer to the Supreme Government of the 
<J6th January last, when treating of the Receipts and 
Expenditure by the Bombay route, I would be allow- 
ed to say, that I do not look for so satisfactory a re- 
sult from the Bombay plan, at any very early periods 
as that estimate has enabled me to exhibit: though I 
do, from every considemtioii I have been able to give 
the subject, firmly believe, that the Receipts will from 
the commencement, bear a greater proportion to the ne- 
cessary disbursements between India and Suez by Bom- 
bay, than they could be made to do, under the Ben- 
gal plan, or by any other pi’acticable route. 

If the limited correspondence anticipated by the 
Bengal Committee, via Bombay, in their 14th para. 

60.000 single letters each way annually, could be de- 
pended upon, and the Public Dispatches be guaran- 
teed to reach the amount, noticed in their 13th para. 

25.000 each way annually, — which the Committee 
consider the most limited scale the latter should be 
taken at, or if in other words, the Committee's appre- 
hensions in respect to the insufficiency of this route# 
for the purposes of private and public correspondence^ 
could happily be realized, and their discouraging esti- 
mates — discouraging I mean in their view of the case — 
be confided in, we might start at once in full confi- 
dence of success, for the receipts would exceed the 
expenditure, and capital soon be found, to ostablisb 
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the intercourse between India and England, vii Suez 
on a firm and permanent basis. 

It has been my endeavour, in tlie comparisons I have 
drawn, between the two plans under consideration, to 
adopt the data of Mr. Greenlaw and the Bengal Com- 
niiltee, to the utmost practicable extent, and when 
obliged by circumstances, to have recourse to data of my 
own (the Tables of Postage, Distance, &ca. for instance) 
1 have been willing to derogate in some degree, from 
the advantages of the Bombay j)lan ; by concessions 
in favor of the Bengal one, lather than incur the im- 
putation of unfairness in any way: — should I, however, 
contrary to all intention on my part, have dealt uncau- 
didly with any part of the Bengal statements or ar- 
guments, I shall be ready to rectify my error on being 
made sensible of its existence. 

I have the honor to bo. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
J. H. CRAWFORD. 

Ootacamundj yeilgherry Ililh, 2it/i Jtiljy 1834. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CAPTAIN WILSON’S PAMPHLET 
ON STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH SUEZ, AND ON 
THAT OF MR. GREENLAW. 

Para. 1. — The interest I always felt in the successful 
establisliment of a regular Steam Communication, between 
India and England, vi4 Suez, and of which it is known to 
my personal friends in Bopibay, and many others in its 
neighbourhood, 1 was one of the earliest and warmest sup- 
porters, has led me even at this distance from the several 
Presidencies, to be as attentive an observer of the discussions 
that have taken place on this important subject, during the 
past twelve inoiitlis, as the irregular receipt of information 
through the Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay Newspapers, 
would permit: — but, it is only within the last few days 
that the possession of the several documents named in the 
margin has enabled me to obtain a clear, and connected 
idea, of the different plans that have been proposed for the 
attainment of this most desirable object, and a knowledge of 
the grounds on which each has been recommended to tli® 
support of Government and countenance of the public. 

2. — In the belief that a review of these Plans, or rather 
such notice of them, as a citreful perusal of the publications 
above referred to, has suggested to my mind, may not^be 
altogether without interest, even at this time, and that some 
of the observations that have occurred to me, may be found 
useful at a future period, 1 have been induced to throw the 


England and India, by w'ay of the Red Sea. 

Mr. Waghom’s address to the British public in India, Ceylon, the Straits and 
China — and Addenda. 

Letter from the Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund to Government, 
of the 26th January 1834, published in the India Gazette of the 16th April. 

Circulars No. 1, 2, and 3 — addressed to various Merchants and others in En- 
gland, by the Secretary to that Committee.— India Gazette «7th April,— and — 
Letters No. J, 2. 3 — and 4 to the Honorable the Court of Directors — the Colo- 
nial Secretary — the Secretary to the Board of Controul —and Secretary to the 
General Post Oihee— from the latter paper (I7th April.) 
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tarioU9 memoranda, originally made for my own diitisfactfdn, 
into a more intelligibly vliape, for the eventual considera- 
ticm of tliose, with whom th^final aiTangements for Steam 
Communication, between India and England, via Suez, may 
hereafter rest* 

3. — lam aware that live ^i^tails on which I am about to 
enter, will occasion suiprife to those, who have not taken 
the trouble to look minutelyt into the Bengal Plans: — dis- 
appointment also, 'perhaps to some — hut, us 1 have only one 
wish myself on the subject, and am willing to believe, that 
all who have takj^n'part in this discussion of lute, entertain 
a similar one, I will njerely say, that this wish resolves it- 
self into an earnest ddsire, for the eventual adoption of that 
course in regard to Steam Communication with Suez, as 
shall on full and mature consideration, promise to secure 
the greatest extension of the benefits of Steam Navigation, 
to all India,” that a due regard to the cost of such ex- 
teiition, shall seem to justify. — -To make this benefit per- 
manent, the returns must if not immediately, at least 
prospectively, commensurate with the expense.^ — How far 
they are likely to be so on the Plans submittod from Cal- 
cutta, it is my present purpose, to endeavour to ascertain. 

4. — The unfortunate failure of the JForbes Stjeaiuer to get 
to Suez, agauist the early part of the S. W. ;Monsoon, in 
the Bay of Bengal, affords time to all parties in India, for 
further reflection on this subject, and the day is yet suffi- 
ciently 'distant, when the whole Machine is to be set in mo- 
tion, to allow of the observations I shall now make, being 
weighed with Temper, and judged of with Impartiality. — 
In thus adverting to the Forbes' failure, let it not be sup- 
posed for a moment, that I do so in exultation or derision, 
for though 1 have always thought the decision, in respect to 
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her intended voyage at this season^ injudicious, and the ge^ 
neral ari'angements of die Bengal Committee premature, 
that decision having been taken, I could have wished to see 
the experiment of a passage from Caioutta to S uez, against 
an adverse monsoon, fairly tried, and do sincerely and ho- 
nestly regret, this disappointnsent in the outset. 

5. — The recent endeavours to establish a regular inter- 
course with England by Steam, via Egypt, owe their rise 
to a public meeting held at Bombay, in the month of May, 
1833. — About the middle of the fallowing month (June) 
Captain Wilson printed his Pamphlet, on Steam Commu- 
nication by that route, containing much valuable informa- 
tion, and many interesting details on the subject in questions 
but the following summary of his plan, is all that seem; 
necessary for iny present purpose.— “ Having ]>ointed out,’' 
says Captain Wilson, the class of Vessels (270 tons witJi 
two 40 Horse Engines) and mode of dividing the Voyage, 
which in the writer's opinion, are most likely to lend to sa- 
tisfactory results, it remains but to show, the lowest scale on 
which a Packet establishment could be permanently useful, 
— With two Steamers a communication from the 1st of Oc- 
tober, till the end of May, might be maintained as follows ; 
— The first vessel leaving Bombay on the 1st October, 
would return there about the 25th Noveinlwr: — allowing 
the month of December to pass, to admit of persona in all 
parts of India receiving their letters, and dispatching re- 
plies for the second Steamer, which should leave on the 
1st January, the letters by which vessel, in reply to those 
from Europe by tlie first Steamer, which would have left 
about the 5th October, would be received in England, about 
the 19th of February;— thus having completed an inter- 
change of communications with England in four months and 
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a half, at a season when vessel are sometimes fi^^e months, 
on the passage to Bombay : — the second Steamer would re- 
turn to Bombay about the 21st February, bringing answers 
to letters dispatched from Bombay, by the first Steamer in 
October. — The remainder of February and IVfarch, being 
allowed to pass, to receive return correspondence from all 
parts of India, the first Steamer which had been in Bom- 
bay since the 25th November, would again start on the IsC 
April, and return about the 25th May.— Thus witli two 
Steamers, three Trips in the season would be made, insur- 
ing three interchanges of correspondence with Europe.** 


6. — The data on which the above periods of absence are 
founded, are as follows, according to two different plans 
submitted by^Captain Wilson for dividing the stages. 


FIRST PLAN. 

Bombay to Mocha 

Stay at Mocha 2 

Mocha to Suez 

Detent ion at (^issier on passage up to ^ ^ 
land passengers. ^ 

MILES. Days. 

1795.. .. 11. 

1187.. .. 9J 

8 

2982....90^ 

Steaming Bombav to Suez 

Ordiiiarv detention.......... 


Allow'sd for taking Shelter from had weather 


Maximum days, 


Minimum probably 22 


Detention at Suez to take iii Coal 2} days. 


Sue* to 

Stay at Mocha — ™ — 2 

Mocha to MaciiDa^.. 

'^hiy at Muciillu I J 

Maculla to 

Detention at Cossier, on passage 
down to receive passengers. 



1187.. .. 9 

1097.. . 9J 


H 


2982 21 j 
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Sfeamin^ Suez to Bombay.. - 21]^ 

Ordinary detention 4jr 

26 

Allowed for taking Shelter from bad weather 3 

Probable Maximum daysr. 29 

Minimum probably 25 days * 


srico?rt> ri.AV 

Bombay to Maculla 

Stay at Maculla. H 

Maculla toJudda 

Stay at Judda 2 

.Tiidda to Suez 

Detention at Cossier to land Pas- 
sengei's. 1 


MILES. DAYS^ 
,.1.391.... 9 

. 961.... 6 

• • 6t>0..« 6 


2982 21 


Steaming Bombay to Suez 21 

Ordinary detention.** *.4^ 


2.>i 


Allowed for taking Shelter from bad weather 3 

Maximum 28^ 


Miniinun probably .* • 24 

Detention at Suez to put Bngines to rights. — No Coal being 
taken in there in this plan 2 days. 


Suez to Judda.... 630.... 4- 

.^tay at Judda 2- 

Judda to Maculla.** 9G1.... 8 


• In ordinary cases under Steam out and home.. , ,904 -J- 91 4 = 4^ 
Oidinar,;/ fieteiiiii>n.. .. 3 4-4^=: 


Stay at Suez 


4«9 
. 94 


bi 

Detentiou by bad weather both ways. * G 

Probable Mazimuai ...5B 

Probable Miniuiuiu->-out ...29 
Do do... .home... .95 


Dayii. ... 47 



Probable Miiirmum day* *..499 


Stay at Suez. 
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6tay at Maciilla 21 

Mttculla to Bombay ......1391.... 9j 


Detention at CoRsior on passaf^e 
down to receive pabsengers,,....! 

5i sm 2U 

'Steaming ^?ii €2 to Bombay 21 J 

Ordinary detention 5} 

27 

Allowed for taking Shelter from bad weather 8 

Maximum probably 30 

Miniinuiii probably 25 

In ordinary cases under Steam out and home. .21 +2U=42i 


Ordinary detention 4^+5^ = 10 


S|iyatSuea 2" 

54i 

Detention ly bad weatlier both ways.. ••..•••• 6 

Probable Maximum f 60j^ 


— This plan was found fault with by many persons 
Calcutta, as not being sufficiently comprehensive, for the 
interests of India at large, and as conferring undue .advan- 
tages on Bombay, particularly on the Commercial part of 
its community. — A Pamphlet appeared shortly afterwards^ 
trom the pen of Mr. Greenlaw, exposing the defects of Cap- 
tain Wilson’s proposed arrangements, according to the view 
entertained of the subject in Calcutta, and reconiraending 
others, of which in connexion wltli his oibjcctions to Captain 
Wilson’s plan, 1 shall now proceed to examine the validi- 
ty. — In doing so, I shall have occasion to quote Urgely from 


t Probable Miuimumout ...24 

Bo do.. home 25 

Days.... 49 

Stay at Suez 2 

Probable Miuinum... .51 
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Mr. Greenlaw, and may swell this notice of the Steam ques- 
tion, to a greater extent than I could desire, and than I fear 
will be generally acceptable : — but, I prefer even the charge 
of prolixity, to the risk of misrepresenting Mr. Greenlaw’s 
sentiments, by any abstract report of them myself. 

In PiiRA. 6 — He says, — If hideed it was simply \the ab^ 
stract proposition^ of connecting England with India j Bombay 
as the ^nearest port in the latter^ would doubtless he the place 
to he preferred^ and it is to be regrettedy that the question has 
been hitherto considered^ too much in that abstract light — 
that the means of simultaneously and equally spreading the 
benefits of that connexion y throughout Indioy hare been neglect- 
ed or overloohedy in the magnitude of the main object'' — and in 
para. 7. — the disadvantages that would attend the convey- 
ance of Passengers, Parcels, and Letters by land from 
parts of India to Bombay, situated at one extreme 
of our Indian possessions" are strongly urged as a siiiBcient, 
if not insuperable objection to that place, as the sole port of 
arrival and departure in this country. 

8.— Mr. Greenlaw’s dib. Para : and the note appended to 
it, I must give in his own words. 

At presenty the intercourse is proposed to be only quarterly 
and beyond thaty it can never be expected to pay from Bombay y 
whenever the Bonus is withdrawn. But a quarterly commu- 
nication by way of Bombay y is almost uselessy as a means of 
commercial eorrespondencey by question and answer y between 
Calcutta andLondon, It is not merely y that the merchants of 
Bombay y wiU have the advantage of the constant earliest In- 
telligence from Englandy whereby to shape their commercial 
Transactionsy but they willy after the most unfavorable voyagesy 
have ample time to make all the necessary arrangementsy rr- 
quired by that InteUigeneey as weH as counter-communications 
with their correspondeniSy by the return steamer y sending even 
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musters of ptirchases made, consequent on orders just receive 
^d : — whereas, the merchants of Calcutta, will not only have 
later Information, hut toill have ju^t thirty two, days less time^ 
than the Bombay merchants to answer the English Letters, and 
will not infrequently^ have to wait three 7 Honths before they can 
reply* — Of course, the same inconvenience will arise to all 
Individuals, at a distance from Bombay, who desire to make 
speedy replies to Letters received from Englaiul : to the latter, 
it may, asrerjairds a portion, be only inconvenient, to many it 
may he occasionally detrimeyital — but to the whole commercial 
Interests of Calcutta, and to a certain degree. Madras, it will 
be a regular, constant, irrejntrable Injury. — But, there is al- 
so this great disadcantage in making Bombay the oh* y Part 
for the Steamer, viz* the other two Presidencies cannot re- 
pr send their more voluminous despatches, records and 
3ox Packets, across the tvhole continent of India, but at 
an immense expense and the greatest inconvenience, and cer- 
tainly not with due speed*' 

9. — To get rid of these disadvantages to the coniinercial 
coinmuiiity of Calcutta, it is proposed, under a course of 

* In reference to this paucity of time for reply under any 
circumstances, and the occabioiml loss uf opportunity by the re- 
turn steamer, eiiruiling a dela} of three months as here stated, 
and in allusion to Cupt. Wilson’s first Idea of connecting the 
steam navigation, from India to Suez, with a steamer from Alexan- 
dria to Malta. Mr. Greenlaw, observes as follows, in the note, 
appended to this para : 

** If the convnunication is to he maintained by linking in with the 
Malta Packets, which as I shall show hereafter, is objectionable in 
the highest degree, but if it is made so to rlo, the merAants in Cal- 
cutta would be wholly unable to reply by the return steamrr. 
They would have to wait three montlis for the steamer, to admit of 
the despatches reaching Malta in time, must leave Bombay so as to 
have to wait 12 days at Suez* Allowing ^5 for the Passage, 62 
out of the quartea^f^\ days would be consumed, during her ab- 
sence, leaving onfy 29 days for the conveyance of the letters to Cal- 
cutta from Bombay, cud for the answers to go back. However im- 
portant might be a despatch to Government from home ; — however 
urgent the requisition for immediate reply, it could not under such 
circumstances be given from Calcutta'* 
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rpanoning which it is iinnecesiiary to rctcapitulate hc^e(forA 
summary <»f the advantages follows in the next para :) to 
look to Gillie <»ri the Island of Ceylon, as a fit point, of easy 
and siniiiltaneous distribution of the Passengers, Packets 
and Mails from l^nglaiid, to the three Presidencies, by means 
of branch Steamers which are to bring the homeward-bound 
Passengers and Mails to Galle, in time for the lied Sea 
Steamers departure. This proviso being founded on a 
previous postulate that Galle is for all present purposes, to 
be supposed for one mom e^U a place ^ Importance in the 
Indian administration ; and a Po7't where the Hull and 
Machinery of a steamer can he repaired^ 

“ Lotus see** (says AJr. Greenlaw, para ; 10) “ what under 
such ch'ciunstances would he the result as to tlw time occupied. 
It has been stated {note to ^th para :) that including 
days 7 iecessnry stay at SueZy if the Mails are to be coimKcd 
with the Govet nment Malta Mails^ the absence ft'otn Hombay 
would be 62 days, Jfto this be added twice the two days cal- 
culated as the increased timcj in rwming to Galhy 66 daysy 
the Packets by the Branch Steamer^ would reach Bombay in 
7, i, e, in 73 days ; and taking 7 days to go back to GallCy 
making 80, toould give Bombay 11 days to answer their Let- 
ters, The Branch steamer to Madras and Bengal^ would 
la7id the mail, Sfc, at the former place in four days^ and 
the latter in nine from GaUe^ or in 70 days of ike quarter to 
Madras^ giving that Presidency 1 7 days to reply. As regards 
Calcutta^ ike Packets would arrive in 75 days, from quitting 
Galle, atid allowing the necessary nine days to return to that 
place, would give 7 days to the Calcutta to reply ; al- 

though this is little enough, it is at least very importarU, and 
would be ofitwalculable advantage, when it is remembered that 
by the Bombay scheme, linking in with the Malta Mail, they 
have no time at all, Oj course, if the necessity for the 12 days 
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itay at Suez was done away with^ that number would be added 
^0 the several periods above stated as those for replying to cmr 
mmications, Bombay instead ofll would have 23 ; Madras 
would get 29, and Calcutta 19.” 

10. — And here it will be right to pause and consider the 
general tenor of Mr. Greenlaw ’s observations, and recom- 
mendations, as given in the preceding extra cts from liis Pam- 
phlet. 

11. — It is a trite, but still a very just remark, that our zeal 
will sometimes outstrip our discretion ; and in the present 
case we have an apt illustration of its Justice: for whilst 
ostensibly advocating the cause of the many, Mr. Greenlaw’s 
anxiety for the commercial Interests of the few, (Calcutta) 
has made him overlook the Injury he was doing to others, 
% entitled to his consideration and support, 

12. — The natural position of Bombay, tliougli not exactly 
as described by Mr. Greenlaw one extreme point of our hi- 
d tan Possessions' is; as regards the Interests of its com- 
lacrcial community, in connexion with their Intercourse 
with Europe, fortunately such, as to secure tothein, advan- 
tages in respect to priority of Intelligence, that nothing but 
a convulsion of nature, or gross mismanagement and Injus- 
tice in the application of steam to the purposes of Indian and 
Egyptian navigation, can withdraw from them. And it hap- 
pens besides tiiat full fuur-fiftlis of all India will be indebted 
to Bombay, under whatever equitable arrangements are 
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made, for the general Interests, for a quicker receipt of their 
letters from England, than by any route, that has yet been 
brought under public consideration. 

13. — It is stated by Mr. Greenlaw in a subsequent part of 
him work (para: 15) in reference to his latter plan of 
making Socotra the point of rendezvous for the 
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Indian Steamers connected with the Red Sea naviga^ 
tion, and of which I shall have to treat by and by that’ 

it may he premised that whether the plan is executed by 
Government, at their <nvn cost, or hy private Individuals on 
contract or otherwise, neither it, nor arty other plan can be perfect 
by connecting the Indian Mail with that of Malta,* His rea- 
sons for this eoncliiston — a just one, I think — are given in 
the sequel of that para : and it seems strange that 
in adverting to the additional period, that would accrue for 
reply to the residents at the three Presidencies, it should 
have escaped him to notice, that the removal of the pro- 
tracted and objectionable detention at Suez (12 days) would 
adbrd the Calcutta people even, time to reply via Bombay. 

14«— To establish this point, it is only necessary to say 
that supposing the detention in question reduced fmm 
twelve (12) days to three (3), and all Mr. Greenlaw’s later 
arguments and plans, proceed on the assumption that three 
days will be tbe actual detention in that quarter, — nine (9) 
days will thereby be added to the twenty nine (29) quoted 
in the note to his Sth Para, giving thirty eight (38) days* 
instead of twenty nine (29) for tlm conveyance of the let- 
ters to Calcutta from Bombay, and for the answers to goback» 
— and thus allowing the Calcutta people six days (6) to reply 
instead of seven (7), as exhibited in tbe Galle scheme, or 
sixteen (16) under the reduced detention at Suez just no- 
ticed. 

15. — To provide this additional convenience to Calcutta, 
whose geographical position in respeet to the Red sea, is 
the sole cause of the disadvantage it now labours under, 
and must always experience to a greater extent than al- 
most any other part of India^ in its correspondence with 
England, by that Route, and to obtain some increase ef 
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time for Madras, to wliich the diiference between eleven 
(11) and seventeen (17} days for reply, in the one case, 
and between twenty (20) and twenty si.v (26) days in the 
ocher, cannot be of very serious importance. The inhabitants 
of Bombay and its vicinity, and all who depend on that 
Port for the speediest means of Correspondence with Eu- 
rope, are, under Mr. Greenlaw’s present plan, to receivo 
their letters nine (9) days later than they would otherwise 
do. The first mentioned parties (Bombay inhabitants, &c.) 
are also to disp<ttch their return letters ten (10) days earlier 
than would otherwise he necessary, and the last mentioned 
parties (persons at a distance) are to be altoj^ethcr deprived 
of the opportunity of early reply. 

16. — I support this assertion, for the most part, with 
Mr. Greenlaw’s own data. 

He has assumed tlie passage from Bombay to Suct: 
and back the object iouubie detention at Suez included at 


days 62 

By Galle he makes it 86-1-7 -f-7 80 ’ 

Difference days 18 


Equal to nine (0) days each way. — The course of Dawk 
from Bombay to Madras is nine (9) days, and the same 
being allowed for return from Madras to Bombay, we have 


days 18 

Which added to 62 

Will give days 80 


ns the time occupied in Correspondence from iVla- 
dras to Suez and back, by the Bombay route — leav- 
ing eleven (11) days for the Madras community to 
reply. 
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By Galle Mr. Greenlaw makes tlie time C6+4+4... 74 

Difference days 6 

ov 17 days fw repiy. — Add to these periods, the difference' 
ht^twocii twelve days detention at Suez and three days de- 
tention there, and wc have 20 days and 26 days as stated in 
iny preeetliii^ para. Deduct 62 days from the whole quar* 
ter of 01 days, mid 20 days remain for replies from the in- 
terior to Bombay, and sufficient time is given for parties 
in the upper Provinces of Bengal, where extensive interests 
used to be vested, and where I suppose they arc still vest- 
ed, in the cultivation or purchase of Indigo, Silk, Sugar, 
£:ca. to answer by the return Steamer the letters of their 
English Correspondents: — twelve to fourteen days being 
the average course of Dawk from Bombay to the principal 
commercial marts in that quarter, — at the rate of 80 miles 
per diem only ; which might be reduced to ten or twelve, if 
tlie Dawk were made to travel, ns it certainly ought to do, 
90 miles daily, without difficulty. Take from the 29 days 
above mentimied, — 9 in the period of receipt, and 10 in the 
time allowed for reply; — for lliongh tlie actual period of 
Steaming from Bombay to Galle, is only taken at 7 days, 
prudence requires where a junction is to take place, tliat due 
provision be made for contingencies on the way, — and that 
the Steamer start one day earlier from Bombay, than is 
absolutely necessary by Mr. Greenlaw’s calculation, — toge- 
ther 19 days, and we have only 10 days left ^r the con- 
veyance of letters to the upper provinces from Bombay, and 
the receipt of replies at the latter place : — thereby prevent- 
ing the possibility of an answer being forwarded to England 
by the return Steamer,, and placing the Residents in the 
upper provinces of the Bengal Presidency, and in all part:; 
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of tlie Bombay Presidency, distant more than four days 
Dawk from Bombay, in the very dilemma, from which Mr. 
Greenlaw is seeking to extricate liis Gjdcutta Friends. — And 
even if we add the nine days gained by the decreased de- 
tention at Suez, to the ten abovenientioned, we shall only 
have nineteen days at our disposal. — A period not sufficieu* 
for the interests of the Residents in upper India, thougli 
parties somewhat nearer to Bombay, and at Bombay itself> 
may find benefit therefrom. 

17. — But whilst thus overlooking the interesls and con- 
venience of so large a part of the inhabitants of India, and 
of tlie commercial part of the upper provinces in particular, 
Mr. Greenlaw has also lost sight of another very import- 
ant body, — tlic Mercantile community of Great Britain, — of 
which a large and daily increasing portion is deeply inter- 
ested in the receipt of the lat<‘st and most authentic advices 
from the upper parts of Hiiidoostan, and the cotton districts 
of Guzerat, as coiriporieiit parts of Commercial India in 
general.— A Body too, whose support, it will be lemem- 
lered, it has been judged desirable strongly to solicit, in 
a later stage of the Bengal Steam proceeiliiigs, in aid of 
the Red Sea plan, and who will naturally expect, under 
ivhatcver arrangements) that plan may eventually he can ied 
into effect, that duo regard will be had to the claims of tlio 
commercial interests of the Parent Country,— us well as to 
tliose of her Indian possessions.— 

Continuing his predilection for the Gallo schoine 

Mr. Greenlaw proceeds as under,— in the para: following 
that, at which I stopped to make the preceding ohserva, 
tions. 

“ Jimwff/i toould seem to have been said to show the great 
pnfermce, which this view of things, has over Bmnhag being 
the sole port of arrival and ihparture, and tJmt the above plan 
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has but one single apparent dhdvantagc, — It is, that of the 
increased expenditure tvkich it would occasion. Bui before 
proceeding to show how this increased expenditure would he 
covered, it may be permitted to askt if we are to expend some 
lues annual Ig on the project^ as it will but partially operate 
by mahing Bombay our sole Forty that is confining the most 
important of the advantages of the communication to that 
place, and its immediate vicinity ; — whether a few thousand 
of Rupees more would be ill disposedy in simultaneously 
sprennding throughout IndiOy from its three Presidencies^ the 
correspondence from Englandy so as to allow the great part, 
if not the whole country y to reply by the return Steamer 9 — 
holhing has been said, of the advantage of Galky regards 
the communication being eveMually extended by a branch 
Steamer to the StraifSy especially with reference to the open- 
ing of the China Trade. It is hoped that enough has been 
advanced to establish this pointy namely y that if the communi- 
cation is to he opened by steam by way of (he Red Sea, Bombay 
ought not to be the sole port of arrival and depart arc for all 
Indiuj even though another course should lead to additional 
expenditure to n certain extenty tohich however y it is presumed 
it would not do without a full equivalent (Para : WT ) 

19.— An estimate however, of this expenditure is at- 
tempted in para. It?, and 1 shall again let Mr. Greenlaw 
speak for himself. 

“ What the. amount of that additional expenditure would 
hcy cannot he stated exactlyy but an estimaiey as well as one of 
the amount of increase of profitSy may he made. — It is 7iow 
generally admittedy that to secure a quarterly communication 
eiwi between Bombay and Sues, two Steamers arc nccessaryy 
though one only iieed he maintained on full establishment ; so 
that in fixmg two Steamers for the Galle commvnwatim 
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Addition to the estimate will be required on that account — Let 
H he assumed that the Steamer should, he of the class used in 
the Mediterranean, viz, 140 horse power, and of 450, or 500 
tons burthen , — The increased dailt/ eonsumptimi of Fuel, 
Oil, S)'c. wear and tear of the niachinerij are the onhf increa- 
ses in the expense , — The number of da//s, durinej lehieh the 
Steamer would run o\:er and rdwre those, einplnped an the 
Idombay plan, is 144 ,* — and the conmmption being \‘t^ |- 

12 cwt, per diem, the increased ejuantity of Coal eansumed 
would, be Tons 2678 ; of t/iiSf would he supplied at Calcutta 
of best Tiurdwan, all that would be required additional in the 
expenditure, as regards Calruftn — r/c. 88 out tf the N1 
days, or 1637 Tons at 10 Rupees jser ton, or 6 annas /u.r 
maund, — the cost Sa. Rs, 16,370. — The supply of the Branch 
Bombay Steamer would, be Burope Coal, and the remain- 
ing ions, would cost 20 Rupees per Ion., or Sa, Rs, 18,820 
mahing in all Sa, Rs, 35, ! 90, and if for the sahe of obviating 
all ohjeef ions, 15,000 for the wear and tear esta- 
blish men t of the Bombay Branch Steamer during 56 days, 

* I'.arJi voyage 4 days, two each way, between Reel Sea 


and (talle ’ 4 

F.arh way between Oalle and Calcntla ... 9 18 

Kach way between Bombay and Ualle... 7 14 

38 

Voyages per annum 4 


141 

f Full Rate. 

Note. — It lias escaped Mr. Greenlaw to notice here, that tliero. 
must be a heavy charge incurred on the rnnv'eyance of a large 
portion of this Coal, to the Depots at Gallc and Socotra, and 
Judda. — Though be has adverted to sucb additional cost in the 
estimate appended to his Pamphlet, where lie assumes the cost all 
round, to be Sa. Rs. 25 per ton, — at tliat rate l(>y7 tons would 
cost Sa. Rs. 4(),92,> instead of 16,370, — and the whole supply for 
the voyage Sa. Rs. 59,745 instead of 35,190, — innkiiig witli tiie 
sum of Sa. Rs. 1 5,^>00, assumed as the %vear and tear estahlish- 
ment of the Bombay branch Steamer, a total of Sa. Rs. 74,745, 
i n lieu of Sa. Rs. 50,000. — Equal to an excess of 50 jicr cent near- 
ly- 
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ttTulfor Oil, Si c. the whole increased expejise would be Sa, 
Jli/jfccs 50,000.’* 

20. — These are long extracts, but I have vainly endea- 
vored to reduce their substance, to a more condensed form 
without endangering their present claims to perspicuity, and 
I will therefore in my next and last quotation of the bene- 
fits to expected from the Guile plan, a^in adopt Mr. Green- 
law's own words. 

“ JImv against this, is to be ^set all the expence consequent 
on the transmission of the letters, pachets and parcels from 
Idombay to Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, How much 
that ynay he, cannot he calculated, hut it must be considerable. 
It cannot he done by the fixed, establishment. Consider 
for a moment, the sudden influx into Hombay of all the quar- 
ierhj letters, parcels, S^c. from England, to be distributed 
throughout India. How many additional Hawk Hearers, 
and other means of conveyance of letters, j^ackages, parais 
of Hooks, ^ must he employed throughout the whole line be- 
tween the Presidencies, — and the same about the period of the 
Vessel sailing on each occasion. It would scarcely cost less 
than 5000 Rupees on the arrival of the Steamer, and 3000 
when the Vessel is about to leave ; and that four times in the 
year would amount, to 32,000 out of the 50,000. Hut it must 
be obvious that by giving the vety greater part, if not all In- 
dia, the nieans of replying to letters by the same vessel, which 
brings them from England, as will hereafter be shown the 
Galle plan wwild do, the number of letters would he greatly 
increased, to what extent again cannot he said : — hut farther, 
by being able to put their letters and parcels on board the 
steamer at their very door, the inhabitants of Calcutta 
and Madras and their neighhourkoml, uwuld send each of 
larger dimensions, than when they had to pass them across 
the continent of India. They would of course pay a larger 

sum in proportion^ more than enough with the former cstimat- 
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fxl 3^2,000, to cover the whole 50^000. Eut there yet ronaxm 
a very prhicipal itcfn of additional recclpU hy letting the 
Steamer come to Gtdkt and have branches to Bombay and 
Calcutta. The Steamers in question are calculated to take 
20 passengers with comfortable accommodation. These may 
certainly he increased to 25. But would Bombay furnish 25 
each Voyage? — and how many would go to that place, from 
the other presidencies, for the sake of going home in the Steam- 
er at an enormous expense for travelling. If the ?ncans were 

afforded at each presidency, of joining the Steamer without 
difficulty and without estpence there can be no doubt, that the 
whole number making 100 in all would go, and that out of 
the 100, 60 at the very least wotdd not have gonchy way of 
Bombay. Now. hereafter, the charge for the whole ftassage to 
England will be estimated at Sicca Eupees 2,500 each per- 
son, of which 1500 , — at least, may be held to be profit, and 
thence alone 90,000 Rupees uxxuld be derived by the proposed 
plan, without taking hito account the inct'cased numlwr of 
passengers, who would lea re Eugland in the Steamer for In- 
dia. In fact there cannot he the least doubt, that the extensiwt 
of the Steamer to Galle with branches to Bombay, Madras, 
ami Calcutta, would more than pay any additional expends 
tare, beyo7id that incuired in landing mails arid passengers, 
only at Bombay, independent of the immense advantages 
which would be conferred on all Lidia by such a measurey 
21. — We have now arrived at the termination of what I 
shall take the liberty of calling, Mr. Greenlaw’s first Galle 
scheme, to distinguish it from his subsequent Galle, and ulti- 
mate Galle and Socotra scheme, to both which, it M’ould 
appear to have been intended from the first merely as the 
stepping stone. And 1 must request it to be borne in mind) 
in view to the correct understanding of the remarks, that 
I am about to make, that Galle lias, for all the purposes of 
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Air. Gieeiilaw’s argument been assumed in para: 9, as 
port of lilt* lied Hea Steamer s arrival and departure, from 
wiiifli braiicli Steamers are to proceed to Bombay on the 
one iide to Madras and Bengal on tlu? other — and tliat 
the exltMision of the Steamers to Galle with Branches as 
jii»t mentioned, is the plan to which his concluding obser- 
vations on this route, apply iu the para : last quoted. — 
viz. para 13 — as well as in all the intermediate ones. 

— I will not follow Mr. Greenlaw into the details of 
liis calculations on this subject, for an intimate acquaintance 
of nearly thirty years with the weight that is due to esti- 
mates in general, whether for public purposes, or iu aid of 
individual undertakings, has led me to be distrustful even 
of the most elaborate, — and where shipping is concerned, 
whether as to the charges of building, or those of navigation, 
experience lias taught me, as it has most others who have 
been concerned iu that species of property, to place but 
little confiJeiico iu estimates connected with its original 
c(»st, — its expenditure or profits, by whomsoever framed. 
Besides, we have an easy, and sufficiently accurate mode 
of arriving at a knowledge of the comparative advantages of 
the Bombay and Galle plans in this instance, in reference to 
probable receipt and expenditure, without entering into 
pci'plexiug, and at the best, doubtful details at this time. 

The passage from Bombay to Suez, and from Suez to 
Bombay may, according to Captain Wilson’s data, already 
given, and which [ shall confirm by Mr. Greenlaw’s here- 
after, be performed, as fiir as actual steaming in concerned^ 
in Days 24 

The Steamer via Guile, will, by Mr. Green- 
law’s data (note to his 12 para:) be two days 
longer than to Bombay; ami vice rersa, making 



ft difFereiice of 4 days on each Voyage — and 

thus gi Days 46 

From Galle to Madras, 4 each way, or™™ 8 
From Madras to Calcutta 5 each way, or — 10 

64 

And the Branch Steamer from Bombay to 

Galle, each way 7 days — or — 14 

78 


f iK V ^"lsc each voyage, as admitted by JMr. Greenlaw, days M6, 

' 7th'-\ or^So, 714t285 decls. percent. — additional 
uuiJa\ t!i steaming alotie — whicli altliougli in itself a very 
»avy Jocrease of expenditure, is not, as 1 shall shortly 
sijow, the only oJieto bo incurred in this Galle plan. 

20. — Mr. (ireoiilaw lia:» said, that to secure a quarterly 
4 <»ininiaiication, between Bombay and Suez; even, two 
sleainers are necessary, ibough one only need bo inaintain- 
i ii on fidl establisliinent, and therefore, that in fixing tioo 
steamers for the Galle eommunlvatioii no addition to the es» 
tininfc irill be required on that arvoiuiL 

24. — J-.et ns try how' far tliis declaration, coincides with 
ins arratigenieiits as subseqnontly detailed. One Steamer 
will he recpiired to keep up the coinmiinication between 
Galle and the lied Sea. — A second as a branch Vessel from 
Galle to Bombay : a third for the same piir])ose, to Madras 
and Calcutta. And if it is> deemed necessary to have a re- 
serve steamer in port, to insure a regular <[iiarterly inter- 
course between Bombay and the Red sea, when only one 
steamer is actually running, prudence surely requires a like 
provision at least, to be made against accidents, and conse- 
quent detention when three steamers are in motion. It tvill 
then be necessnry to build four vessels for the due cxecu- 
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tion of the Gylle plan instead of two, as stated by Mr. 
Greenlaw. 

125. — Ag^aiii, let us siqipose the first voyage, under this 
selieine, to take place in November, and that the llombay 
]>rancli Steamer, and Madras aiulBengal oiie leave their ros' 
]>ei‘tive ports, on the 1st of that inoiilh, so that the period of 
the Red Sea Steamer’s departure fiom (jalle, may he fixed 
for the 10th N(»veiriher. She may, as already shown, be 
expected to he *l(i days under steam, whicli with 3 days at 
Suez overhauling machinery, Sen. one day at Socotra, and half 
a day at Jiidda each way, together 0 days, will give 5.^ days 
as the period of hm* probable absence from Galle, and make 
lier return to that place fall about the IsL January: — there- 
by allowing the Branch Steamers to he hack at Bombay 
and Calcutta, about the lOtli of the luoiith, and their full 
establishment of crew, &c. to cease on the 15th, 

2(i. — What is to become of these Branch Vessel'! during 
the Galle Steamer’s absence ? If they are to remain at 
Ceylon all the time, awaiting lier return, we shall liave 
each of them on full establishment, Cmil expciiditiire alone 
excepted, fur a period of 2^ months, or say riom the Itt 
November to the 15th January, together 5 months. 

The Galle Steamer will be at least 

2 inoutiis on similar fooling 2 do. 

. Equal to — 7 do. 

I’or one Vessel, instead of tlie period re- 
quired for the Bombay Steamer be- 
tween that Port and Suez, viz.™™^... 2 do. 


IMakiug a difference of 5 months expeitditure each \ ey- 
age on that score. 

27. — But le^t this view of the case should b« objected 



to, I will assninc tliat the Branch Steamers, prficeed inter- 
mediately to tlioir respective Ports. Return to Galh?, wil 
then be necessary, to meet the Red Sea Steamer there, and 
a further udditicni of i3G days Steainint^ each voyapje heyond 
the Bombay Plan, will become chargeable to tlie undertaking, 
making tlio whole period of Steaming 78 4" 1 14 daysj 

from which deduct by the Bombay IMaii, 42 

Pifference — 72 days. 

equal to U*, or 171. -128571. Beds, per cent. a<lditional outlay 
on this bead. 

i»B. — As a s<'t off against this increased expenditure, 
Mr. Greenlaw has introduced tlie 4‘xpeiise, consequent on 
tin' Iraiismissioti of the Letters, Packets sind Parcels, from 
Bombay to (.'alcutta, Madras, and Ceylon; and lie is alarm- 
4'd at tbe cost and iinainveiiience, that tbe sodden intliiK 
of such an additional mass of papers, i^c, will entail on tlie 
Post Office. 

09 . — >Vitli respect to tbe former, I must confess, tliat I 
have not been able sufficiently to understand tlie connexion 
tbal exists, bet>veeH an apprehended loss by Government, 
from an increased Land Kxpemliture of Rs. 8,000. im each 
voyage the Steamer frojn Bombay may make, and tbe ge- 
neral sailing cliarges of tbe Steamers to be eiri[>h»yed here- 
after, unless all these vessels are to navigated solely on 
Go\ eriiineiit account, to comprehend the grounds on wliich 
Mr. Greenlaw, has here made the reinovsjl c»f the one, to 
operate as a reduction of the other : — but it is not necessary 
for me to pursue this inquiry further, because if it can be 
shown, as 1 think it may be, that no ench loss will 
arise to Goveriiiiient, there is at once an end of tlie ques- 
tion, as far as llic set off is concerned. 

3t). — The Inhabitants of the Presidency stations of Cal- 
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cuua and Madras, and Inhabitants of Ceylon, — will doubt- 
less have an inland Postage to pay oi^their letters, &c. via* 
Bombay, which they M'oiild not be subject to if tlicse were 
delivered at their own doors ; — but the increased charge 
which they will h.ive to pay, via Bombay, ought not to be, 
as regards C-alcutta and Madras, and will not be, as I shall 
show hereafter, so considerable as is apprehended ; wdiilst as 
respects the far greater portion of ftU Indiay' parties will 
receive their letters, at least as quickly, and for the most 
part as cheaply, as by cither of the two other routes. 

61. — A heavy expenditure is to he incurred by Govern- 
ineiit, ill INlr. Greenlaw's view of the case, by llie despatch 
of these letters on arrival, and tlseir receipt from the inte- 
rior, on departure of the Steamer, each voyage ; — but he 
seems to have forgotten, that there will also he an increase 
of Revenue to Government, from those sources, by tlic ad- 
ditional number of Letters, &c. passing through the Post 
Office, — for unless it can be shown, that the rates of Post- 
age, as now levied, are lower than in justice to Government 
they should be — a position which no one has yet ventured 
to advance — it should follow, that the augmented receipts 
from the Steamer’s packets, to and fro, will prove at least 
equal to the additional, but temporary outlay incurred on 
their account. And if the present rates are such, as to 
yield a profit to Government, in ordinary circumstances, 
may it not fairly he assumed, tliat an increase of business, 
will also produce an increase of gain ? 

32. — In regard to the inconvenience expected to arise 
from the sudden influx of the Steamers* augmented mails 
at Bombay, one observation wull 1 think suffice, to dispel 
all alarm on that point. Sudden, in the common acc€q>ta- 
tiou of the w'ord, implies something unexpected ; an oc- 
currence happening, without previous notice. And as this 
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will not bo tlic case in respect to tlic Steamer, for ber de- 
parture will be fixed for particular dates, and her arrival 
may be calculated on, with a degree of certainty, p^reatcr 
than that which attaches to almost any of the ordinary oc- 
currences of life, every opportiinily vaIU be afforded, and 
means, no doubt taken, to provide ag^ainst dihajtiYointmcnt, 
from the influx in question. 

3r3. — The scene changes shortly aflerwards, and Mr. 
Oieenlaw’s roal’plan is developed in the following para. 
(14) of his Pamphlet in these words. 

‘‘ If it is conmkd that the main pontio^:} is cstahlishedy viz. 
that Galh with Jyranvh Steamers is t!te best place for bring- 
ing the Steam JSavigaiion with England to bear on all In- 
diOf thru as GaUe does not afford means for repairing the 
Steamers, and CakuUa does, and as it would save the ne- 
cessltgfor an additional Steamer, let the Steamer herself act 
as the Ij ranch for Uadi as and Calcutta, and as there must 
be two StcamerSi of course the reserve one would he quite 
ready to start on the proper day, the one jmt come from 
her Voyage would undergo thorough stmry and repair, and 
having only a small establishment of an E7igin€cr and assis- 
tants would, with occas ional additional assistance, be employed 
as a Tug in the river ^ as opportunities might offer during her 
idle quarter 

34. — How far Mr. Greenlaw is entitled to the concession 
he requires, feu- his main position, as a preliminary to the 
organization of his now Galle plan, and to what extent the 
corollary he has fouiuh'd, on the circumstance of Gaile’s 
unfitness, as a priiiciiml Port of Steam Coniniunication with 
the lied Sea, from its want of means of reparing Steamer’s, 
is a legitimate deduction from his premises, 1 leave to 
those to determine who shall have taken the trouble to 
follow me, through the details of his original, or first Gal- 
le scheme ; and will only add on this part of the subject, 
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fliHt liii^ smiiid plan, Avill, notwithstandinf^ Afr. Greoii- 
iiiw b in his l!2 pura. that no additional Sreiitiior 

will ho in.»n(‘S‘'Mry hy the (jlalle route, require at Ivaai three 
Sioiiiuers to ho hiiilt and entertained, viz. two for Cali'utta 
and one for iSoinhay, instead of the smaller two, necessary 
hy tlie aiTiiiij^iMiients Capt. Wilson had reeonijnerided ; — 
M’hilst the cmployiiieiil of the reserve Steamer, as a Tng^, 
is open to this very serious olijectioiij — that the ForbeSy 
the favorite and most efRcieiit Steamer in the Hooa^hly, had 
hecn laid up for some time jirevioiis to her heiii;^ chartered 
hy tile new iten^al Steam Fund Committee, in consequence 
oi' that mode of employment, not payiii/j her expenses, or 
at least not yielding h profit to the estate to which sh» 
hcloiigs.* 1 leave to Air. Greenlaw the lash of leconcil- 
ing the a«^sertiou in his 1 4th para, already quoted, that 
tloTo iiiiisi be two Steameis for his new or second plan, 
with his jirevions declaration in the same para, that its 
adoption would save tise iiocesssity of an additional Steam- 
er, — hearing always in mimi, that two SteanuTs only have 
lu'cn fixed hy him for the Galle communication in lii:< 1:2th 
para, for I have m»t been able myself to accompiisli it. 

Jh). — 'rile ohjeit of the jmst remarks, continues Air. 
Greenlaw in jii,> l.>th para.’’ “ bas hnu focstuhlhh thv pn'frr^ 
mice of' the nboee pUni, oirr that of mnh 'tng Bomhinj the 
safe Fort of raff, and it is now jirnposed to consider how 
tfiitl plan maj/ he best brought to bear.*' The remainder of 
this para, is devoted to an explanation of tho causes that 
weigh against, connecting the India Mail witli that of Alalbi, 
and wliich 1 have said in para, loth, 1 agree with Air. 
Grccnhnv in thinking a very iinadvisahle measure. 

3{>. — We arc now approaching the Galle and Socotra 

^ Indi.i (la/ettc, Olh Alay, 1834, and confirmed tome by sub- 
sequent inquiiies. 
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plan, wliicli Ls hroiiglit forward ia pani: If*, in llio folio wino^ 
tornis: — ^^Theahooehtiin// prenttsed. It may now bv observed^ ihe. 
proposed plan resolves itself into this, viz, that the Steamer feuv- 
ing the Red Svm^ instead of going to Rond/agf mils at (Jalle,^ 
Madras, and Calcutta — the Packets, Passengers and ma ils for 
Bomba ijy being despatched on a Branch Steamer from Cal- 
le . — There is however, get one modification, bg which Bombag 
'Would he a gamer in lime, not only as compitrcd with tlw pro- 
posed plan, hut even with that tf making Bomlntg the sole 
Port of call , — That modification is, that instead, of the Pack- 
ets ^c, for Bombay, branching off' from Gallc,thvg should do 
so from Bocotra, By this means, as the Brnacli Steamer irofrid 
be at Socotra, wading the arrival of the. Red Sen ressci, and 
ready to start, the passengers, Secu, for Bombay would harn 
no detention at Socotra, — Bombay therefore, so ftr from Irav- 
ing reason to object to the 'proposed plan, ought to second It, 
while Madras would he so obvious a gainer, that no doubl van 
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be ioUerfaiued of its acguiescencel' 

S7 , — The exact ext<?nt to whicli iSoaibay will really be 
a gainer by this amended Mdicnie, and the advantages tliat 
arc to result to Madras, in a degree so obviously btmelicial. 
as to remove all doubt of its acquiesoencts next require my 
attention : — before entering on those topics, it will be ne- 
cessary for me to quote from some of Mr. Greenlaw’s subse- 
4pj(Mit paras, in order to shew the data, on whicli 1 Imve ar* 
rived at an opinion, the very reverse of that which he has so 
conlidcntly expressed above. 

Ill para. 19, Mr, Greenlaw writes as follows : — “ The 
wlwle distance from Calcutta to Suez is miles, which 
at the average rate of G iniks, 'would be run in GG doys^ 
exclustm of three fS ) days and six hours stoppages on the way, 
— \dz., G hours at Madras , — 1 day at Galle, Socotra, and 
Judda going, jiaking in all to Suez 3G days. It is 'unfortur 
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vaiely vccc^sary that the Steamer proceeding the whole way 
from Cakntttiy must remain a few days at Suez to overhaul ma* 
ehinery ; — three days mustle gieen for this, making 39 days to 

h aving Suez On her return 6 hours will suffice at Jud~ 

do. mohing two days and 1:2 hours stoppages on her return, 
which being added to the 33 days steaming, makes 35^ days for 
the returnyinainA}^ days — say lb, leaving {%days for the 
Calcutta people to reply ^ and giving time to all stations, within 
8 days dawh ; and as tlwre would he more time for the Madras 
and Botnhay P}vsidencies, very mar if not quite all India, 
would he uhie to reply hy the return Steamer. — Doubtless the 
passage to Suez in May and August would he longer than in 
^^oi'emher amt Fehraary,lrtit the return would he quicker, and 
mi the whole no time lost. The plan is practicable, and as 
certain as such things can be, provided all necessary arrange- 
•ments are made. 

Para: ‘23, thus — “ Loohingatfhe Chart, * the posi- 

tion of Socotra is soobriojfsly wdl adapted for a depot, that 
nothing tad the posifire unpraetdahlity of its Icing brought to 
hear in that character should he alloivvdlo stand in the way of 
its adoption. It is only a short J20() ftwn Bombay. 
— IGOO from Gnllef and Mr. Groeidaw then goes on to 
doseribc the natural advantages of the Island, as a Port of 
shelter and supply, which 1 need not here repeat. 

38. — The distance from Calcutta to Suez, being on Mr* 

Greenlaw's data, miles 4780 

and the distance between Calcutta and Madras equal 
to five days steaming (144 x ^ 720), and from the lat- 
ter to Galle, four days (144 X4=:576) — we have the 
distance from Calcutta to Galle at 1296. 

To tills add the distance between 

Guile and Socotra 1600. 

And we find Socotra distant from 
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Calcutta 2896* 

Very nearly equal to the whole 
distance from Bombay to Suez, 

— and we have Sue 2 distant from 
Socotra 1884 

The time required to perform the voyage 
from Suez to Socotra will be 1884-s- 144 

days 13. 08333 dis. 

From Socotra to Bombay... 1200-^- 144rr 8. 333333 

From Socotra to Galle 1600-f. J44~ 11. llllll 

From Galle to ]\[adras ..576-i- \44=: 4. “ 

From Madras to Calcutta .. .720— 144=r: 5. « 

end on these premises, which it is of importance to recol- 
lect are all deduced from Mr. Greenlaw’s own data, I now 
proceed to inquire, into the advantages that are to result to 
Madras and Bombay, in point of time, from the adoption 
of this new scheme, carrying forward such inquiry even to 
Calcutta. 

39. — First as to Bombay. — Socotra as regards Bombay, 
w'ill be the last port of departure, on the voyage from Sues. 
Mr. Greenlaw estimates the detention of the Red Sea Steam- 
er to C^alcntta, at Socotra, to complete her stock of coals 
at one day, and it is not unreasonable to suppose, as he al- 
lows six hours for landing Packets, and Passengers at Ma- 
dras, that a like time may elapse in shifting packets, S:c. to the 
Bombay Steamer at Socotra, which deducted from one day 
or 24 hours, will leave eighteen hours, as the gain in point of 
time, and I know not any other, that can accrue from this 
plan, to the Bombay community. 

40. — Next as to Madras. 

The time required to perform the voyage from Suez to Socotra^ 
will bo 083333. 
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Ogtentioo at Judda — Six hours . 


0 23 


Hi. 333333, 

From Socotra to Bombay 8. 333333. 

Making from Suez to Bombay, — days .... 21. 6GbG66. 

Distance from Bombay to Madras. — Per Madras 
General Post Office distances of the 22iid Fc* 
bruary, 1834, published in the new Code of Kc- 
gulations in the Fort St. George Government 
Gazette, Saturday, 8th March 1834, 819 miles, 
which at ninety (90) miles per day, or 3J per 
hour, will give 9. 10. 

Days..w« 30. 7GG660. 

I will add to this, the detention at Socotra of which 
1 have spoken, in examioiug the advantages to 
Bombay, 6 hours, or so much of that period as 
might suffice to make an even day* — Say 5 
hours, 3G minutes 0 233831., 

From Suez to Madras— via Bombay, days.. 31. 0 

From Suez to Socotra as ^bove, detention of Jud« 

da included 13. 333333. 

Detealion at Socotra.... T. 

From Socotra to Guile 11. 111111. 

12. mill. 

From Suez to Galle 25. 444444. 

Detention at Galle 1. 

From Gallo to Madras.... ••.••... 4. 

5. 

Days.. 30. 444444. 

Deduct from this, to render the comparison in 
every way unobjectionublo, the idiiference bc- 
tweiMi G hours and 5 hours, 8G minutes al- 
lowed to Bombay — or say, between 25 decls. 
an<l 233334 dccls 0 01 GGGG. 


From Suer to Madras, by Steamer all the w*ay, 
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xJays 30. 427778 

Blaking tlic in point of time to Madras by 
tlie Steamer all the way, 57*2222 decls. of a day, 
or hours 13. 733328, or as near as can be 


hours, thirteen and three quarters. 

41. — Lastly as to Calcutta. 

From Suez to Madras as already shown 30. 427778* 

Take so much only for detention at Madras, as 

shall make up an even half day 0. 072222. 

To departure from Madras 30. 50000. 


From Madras to Calcutta ... 5. 0. 

Total from Suez to Calcutta by Steamer all the 

way days .. 35. 500000. 

I'roin Suez to Bombay as already 

shown 21. 6GG066. 

Add for detention at Socotra as before 0. 23'^3.3I, 

To complete an even da) 0. IGf'O '0. 

Days... 22. 0. 

Advl course of Dawk^ between Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, :is given by Mr. Orc'oilaw^ 16 .38, 

Making the gain to Calcutta b\ Steamer all the 

way Days... 2. 500000. 

42. — The gain therefore, as regards time which will be 
realized to parties residing at eitlier of the three Presi- 
dencies of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, a.n far as Letters 
are concerned, on the voyage from Suex to India, by the 
KstabUshiiicnt of a Steamer to Galle, Madras,^ and Cal- 
cutta, in addition to the one to Bombay must, under ordi- 
nary clrciiinstaiices, be as under, 

* l have often received letters in Bombay from Calcutta in 15 day^*, 
and as the distance, via Nagpore, is only 1688 miles, itaould give at 90 
miles per day 14^ days, or more accurately 14. 5.S9633decl8.' and ha v* 
ing no doubt that the regular couiHiunication may, under proper ar- 
rangements, he brought to J3 days iiereiiftnr, I coniider that the gain 
in time here etiowii, will he redureil to days at uu very distant po* 
riod 
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Days. Hours. 

Bombay 0 13 

Madras 0 13^^ 

Calcutta 2 12 

43. — But it is fair to suppose, that the dispatches of Go- 
vernment, will under any circu in stances, be sent on from 
Bombay by express, and the liberal contribution tho 
iJon’ble Company are to make, to the Galle and Socotra 
plan, creates an additional ground for this preference. Let 
us inquire how they will then stand in respect to the two 
routes? I have known an express to run between Ma- 
dras and Bombay under six and a half days, — between Cal- 
cutta and Bombay in (I think) twelve and a half days, — 
and I suppose it will be conceded, that seven days as re- 
gards Madias, and thirteen days for Calcutta, are not un- 
usual periods for an express. 

We have allowed for the course of Dawk, from Bombay to 


Madras “ 9 10 

Take an express at... “ 7 0 


Difference. 2 10 

Deduct the advantage which the Steamer 
all the way to ISIadrus, has over the 
Bombay Route, by ordinary course of 
Dawk 0 572222 

In favour of Steamer to Bombay and Ex- 
press to Madras 1 Day 1 527778 

We have allowed for the course of Dawk 

from Bombay to Calcutta .....Days. 16 

Take an express at 13 

Difference 3 

Deduct the advantage which the 'Steamer 
all the way to Calcutta hat over the 



Bombay route by ordinary course of 
Dawk 


2 500 


In favor of Stoanior to Bombay, and ex- 
press to Calcutta Day. 0 500 


wliich will be increased to one and a balf (1|) day, if tbe 
expresses on the Calcutta line of road can be made to 
approach the Madras rate.^ 

44, — Mr. Greenlaw cannot. I think, complain of this view 
of the expectaliuns and probable arrangements of Guverii- 
inent, in regard to tlieir own dispatches, since it is made 
a source of grave objection to the route by Bombay, in the 
note to his 8th para; (already given) that however im- 
portant might be a dispatch to Government from home, 
however urgent the requisition for immediate reply, it 
could not, under the circumstances he had s(‘t forth, but 
which I have shown to have had more importance attached 
to them, than they wore entitled to, he given from Cal- 
cutta; — thereby justifying the belief, that ho would, M'ith 
all M’ho havotlie interests of India at heart, have every 
practical)le facility ntfonled to the ruling authorities, at 
each Presidency, in furtherance of tlicii regular, and early 
receipt of the advi<‘es which may he transmitted them 
from the mother countr)’. 

45. — Of the commercial advanloges whicli are to result 
to us from the cession of Socotra, as noticed in Mr. Green- 
law’s 24th para. 1 should content myself with saying from 
Illy former practical knowledge of tho trade of the Red 
Sea, that they appear to me to be greatly overrated, did 
not the wciglit which Mr. Greenlaw attaches to the curious 
fact, as stated by Mr. AVaghoni (but long since known 

* Madras 819-7*7=117 miles per day. Calcutta I308-J-12 
»:109 do. or a very tjifle more than miles per hour. 
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io every one who had the tlighest acquaintance with the 
trade of tjiat quarter) of the Americans proceeding to Mocha, 
and other ports in the sea for Coffee, and other articles, 
carrying only Dollars, lead Mr. Greenlaw to deductions, 
much more sanguine than are, 1 think, warranted by the 
circumstances of the case. 

46. — In Jilluding to this “ curious fact,’* Mr. Greenlaw 
says, that ** it shows in itself how invaluable as a mere 
commercinl entrepSt the possession of Socotra might be 
made\-~fqr instead of coming out with Dollars, the 
Ar}nvrican$ might bring coni, and instead of being cooped 
np in the Rod Sea, till the nomsoon changed, theg could 
deliver their coals, tahe their homeward Cargo, and be off 
qmchlif, not onhj saving time, but also the increased rate 
ofinsuraujce demanded from all veMels navigating the Red 
Sear And he proceeds, in a very confident strain, to 
point out how the possession of Socotra would tend to the 
removal of inconveniciicies connected with the vent of the 
produce of Africa, of which I have heard for the first time 
through the niedinni of Mr. Greenlaw’s pamphlet, — and 
in regard to which, it may he as well to say en-jmssarU^ 
that a more careful inquiry, would, 1 am sure, hinve satis- 
fied him, that he had been greatly misiufurmed. 

„ . 47. — As respects the iiierease<l rate of premium, de- 

(he ini- * 

sibility of manded for the insurance of vessels navigating the Red 

r Sea, I may be permitted to qbserve, that the general adop* 

eulawr» usage, if it really now exists, must be of re- 

coals cent date, — and that the calculations annexed to Mr. Green- 

hereaf. , , . , . . r , r. . 

be made pamphlet, in liis estimate of the expense of mam* 

ouTward ^ communication by Steam, between India and 

ttance, England, via Suez, would lead me to a different conclusion, 

ad of 

m, in that which he has adopted in the para: (24)j(iBt 
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Quoted, inasmuch as insurance is taken, iu tlie estiinato pro^nsion oC 
, . homeward 

in question, at 8 per cent per annum, or ] per cent per cargoes of 

mensem, which is, I apprehend, as low as insurance on lime, 

can be done in this Country, on vessels pursuing the ordi- Drugs, &c. 

from Socotra 

nary navigation of the Indian Seas — though, 1 observe, made ruani- 
ibat the Bengal Committee, in the calculations appended 
to thinr letter to the Supreme Government, of the 28th 
January, 1834, estimate insurance on the Bengal and Sne 2 
steamers, at the still lower rate of 5 per cent per aniiuui : 

— and as to the supply of Funds, through the medium of 
coals at Socotra, for the provision of liomeM'anl cargoes for 
American ships, it need only be remembered, that these 
vessels are usually from 300 to 400 tons burthen, and 
that a full cargo of coal from a vessel of the latter size, 
delivered at Socotra, at Rs. 25 per ton, would only pro- 
duce 10, 000, or say drs. 5,000, to convince every one, 

iu any degree acqiialnted with the value of the articles 
that c^inipiii-e the return cargoes of Ships in general, from 
the Red Sea, Coffee, Gums, Drugs, <lo. how futile must 
be the Iiupe of substituting coals fur dollar?, as a remit- 
tance from Ameiica or Europe in provision of homeward 
investments at Socotra, or its vicinity. 


•18. — I liave staled in the 12th para : of these remurks, _ 

* Promise 


that four- fifths of all India, will be indebted to Bombay, made that 
undei wlmtevcr equitable arrangements are made for the afforded 


ioexuininiug 

* Note,— Cilice the^e observations were fjtiyied, 1 have ac- the letter of 
cidentally laid my liand on an Invoice of Coffee, shipped from the Com- 
Mocha, on the liuirhle Company's account some years ago, niitteeoftbo 
ainountiug (o Bliars (of 490 lbs. each) 081 2 Frezils Mds new Bengal 
or lbs. .‘J37I9d. Tlie prime cost of which, on shore, was tier- Steam Fund, 
man Crowns 41,598-75 comassiez. Duties, Boat hire, cooly and other 
hire, and other chargas on board, without commission, 4500- Documents, 
59=:45,] 45-54 at 210 Bombay Us. per o | o 0. Crowns. 90,905- that as rcs- 

^3-1 equal to Rs. 32-187 per cwt. — nay 32 Us — at which rate pects the far 

the ton of 18 cwt. would cost Us. 570, and an outward cargo greater por- 

of coal of 400 tons, sold at Us. 25 per ton Ha. 10,000, would tion of all 

provide Coffro for the homeward cargo to the extent of seven- India, parties 
teeu tons, 381 decls. (17. ?01)!!I will receive 
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their letters general intere^fs, for a quicker receipt of their letters from 
at least as i i i i i 

quickly, anil Jilnfi^land tlian by any Uoiite that has yet been brought 

part aTch'eap! ‘•o“sideration and again in the 30th para 

ly by Bom- that “ as respects tlie far greater portion of all India, 
bay as by 

either of the }>artics will receive their letters, at least as quickly, and 
Presidencies cheaply, as by either of the two 

other Presidencies,” and it will naturally be expected, that 
] do nut rest the validity of these positions, on bare asser- 
tion only. The proofs on which I rely to support iny de- 
clarations in this instance, would however, lead me into so 
much greater detail than would he convenient, at the con- 
clusion of a paper, that has already greatly exceeded the 
limits ] oxj»ocled, that 1 must reserve them to a future 
opportunity. This will very shortly he afforded me, iu the 
observations F purpose siihmitliug, on the letters of tlic 
committee of the new Bengal Steam Fund, and other 
documents still before me, — ami 1 will only therefore, now 
say, that iti all the plans and calciilutions brought forward 
in Calcutta, it has been assumed — unreasonably 1 think, and 
certainly in 4Jpposition to all practice elsewhere — that Let- 
ters, Parcels Passengers, &c. are to he conveyed to and 
from Calcutta, on the Steam vessels, Via Suez, on the same 

about 4(KI0 terms as to and from J5omhay, w ithout regard to the difter- 
miles. Suez 

to Calcutta t?nce of distance to he run, or expense to he incurred 
lailw conceded to me, as in fairness it must that 

the charges made to individuals, should he proportionate 
to the service rendered, 1 shall have no diBiculty in esta- 
blishing that, not only all the stations under the Bombay 
Presidency,— hut those also that will belong to the new 
one of Agra, — and a very large portion of the Madras 
presidency, even to its southern possessions on the Mala- 
bar Coast, as far as Quilon inclusive, and its northern Dis. 
tricts even to Ganjam itself^ will lo in the situation I have 


Suez tsj 

Ponihay 

about 

miles. Muez 
to Mudi'as 
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described both as to celerity and clieapness in tlieir oorres- 
pondence with our native land —and thus invalidate I con- 
ceive, many of the data on which the Bengal Committee 
have proceeded, in their latest recommendations on the sub- 
ject of Steam Navigation for “ all India.” 

J. H. CRAWFOIID, 
Outacamund Ndl^herry Hillst ^Qth June, 1834, 




OBSERVATIONS ON THE LETTER FROM THEBEN^ 

GAL NEW STEAM FUND COMMITTEE, TO THE SIJ. 

PREMECfOVERNMKNT, &c. 

Paha. 1. — In contianatioii of ray emh'uvnnrs to ascertain 
)io>v far tlie plans submitted from Calcutta arc likely to se- 
cure the establishment of a pcnn.iiic'it, and re^ndar steam 
communicalioH, between India and England, 1 now proceed 
to an examination of the data on wiiicis the reconnueiida- 
tioiisof the Committee of Mie New Btfup^al fileam Fund to 
p^overnment, as detailed in tlieirlett'T of the ’JStlj January, 
JSiU, are founded, believini;' that ai.isvlhl leview of those 
data, wiil lead a lar»o majority ef ihe ludi.in Pnbllc, t() con- 
clusionsi dlirerent from lliose on wliieli ibe committee hav»? 
relied as their i^uide, in the air.m,:;oineti{h tln*y Lave propos- 
ed fur llie f.iinre, and that the sanji'iiiiiec :pcc:alioi> indiil';- 
e(i by the Committee, in rejifard to tlie working; of those ar- 
raii^emonis, will be fomnl to rest (ui no solid basis. 

2. — It is said in tliedlb p.ira. of the letter in t|msti<m, in 
reference to llie siipfijestioM of I be Giiveriior (icinn’al in Cmin- 
eil, as to the exped'ency of snbsritnrmr; Calcoita for 
bay, as the poit(»f dejnirtnre tor the propif^iMl imniciii-ile 
re-()penin|^ of tin; comnnmication, that it inn in^ Imtii au- 
tboritiitively stated, tliat a rej^nlar (ju.irterly eoiiimmiication, 
so as to ensure four voya;,^e'i in the year, between India and 
Suez, could not be made ftoiii Bombay, tin; cuiuiMiftee 
sliuiild oil that account alone, consider the permdueiit com- 
mmiication should la; from Calcutta, being sat istied that dur- 
ing tbesiu«»le \oya;ye, when it would be at ail in-cessarv to 
oppose the S. W* Monsoon, in the Arabian Sea, u^team 
vessel of piopor pi»v\cr, would be enabled to make tlie voy- 
age from Oalle tv» S'«.cotr,i, with at least as great a degree 
td'ceitainty as the Fahnonth PaekeU make tlicir winter 
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passages to the JMcditerraneaii;* tlie Bombay commiinioatiou 
during tliis voyage joining on at Gallc,'^ in ease it should 
he€»vcntiially proved to be impracticable to <lo so at Socotra ; 
at which place there would be no ditriciilty in the junction 
boiiig made , during the three other voyages. 

3. — i confess myself to have held at one time, nearly the 
same opinion as the Bengal committee, in regard to the 
comparative didicuUies of the two voyages, hut after an at- 
tentive perusal and consideration, of Capt. Wilson's sup- 
pleinentary observations to his original Pamphlet, on steam 
comraunicatioii between Bombay and Suez, I have abandon _ 
cd my first impression on the subject, and arrived at the 
same conclusion ns Capt, Wilson (page 1:^) “ that a regu- 
lar steam coinmuiiication during the S* W. Monsoon, Ic- 
tweeii Bombay and Suez is not practicable, in a way to 
make the returns or advantages meet, or worth while the 
expense and I would have it remembered, in reference to 
the Bengal Committee's remark, respecting a junction at 
Gallo from Bombay, in ca>c it should eventually be fiiuiid 
impracticable to otVect one at Socotra, that Capt. Wilson 
distinctly states (page 13) that it is not contended that the 
Aveatlier is so very bad, in the S. W. ]Moiis(»on, that a steamer 

* Note. — At a distance from all nautical persons, and with- 
out the means of referring to any nautical works, 1 feel con- 
siderable hesitation is saying any thing, respe<"ting the fitness 
of iTalle, as a Coal depot in the S. W. iVloiisooii, i»r a port of 
junction for the Bombay steamer, i would however, venture, if 
it be only to call attention to the subject, t(» express a doubt of 
its being available for either purpose, at that season. It must, 
I apprelieiul, be a lee shore from the latter part of May, till the 
middle of September. 1 have passed it myself, towards the end 
of May, oil my passage from Bombay to (Miiiui. when from the 
state of the weather generally, anchoring would have been at- 
tended with extreme danger, and from a recollection of lik e 
impediments to communication with the Island, in the S. VV. 
Monsoon, when coinmunicatiou has been extremely desired, and 
ordered to be had, if practicable, 1 must consider the propriety 
of making Galle a coal Depot during the months in (question, 
extremely doubtful. 
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cannot go to'Snez against it, but that having to go so great 
a distance, (3000 mile"!) against strong breezes and a heavy 
sea, the wear and tear of the vessel, and machinery and 
other extraordinary expenses, would he so considerable, as 
to make the returns full short of the current expenses. 

4. — Tlie experiment from Calcutta is however, still in pro- 
gress by the Forbes, and it will be sufficient here to remark* 
that it will be made against the monsoon the whole way in 
all probability, if prost'cuted at I he period at present in cun. 
tcinplatioTi ; ftir it is, according to (Japt. AViImmi’s experience 
{page 8) only between Mocha and Jiidda, about 800 miles, 
that fine weather can he expected, and tliis very uncertain, 
making, in failni'e of such portion <»f rnodtuate weather, a voy- 
age of <4780 nnies, opiK)>ed to adverse winds and heavy 
seas; and in the event of good fortune, bet wee.ii Mocha and 
Jndda, still nearly -|0(K) miles, under the circumstances just 
detailed, will luwe tt) he eflected, and a run of ^780 alto, 
gether. The distance from l>rest to Cape Finesterre, is only 
about 379 miles, and though persons may find it convenient 
t© pass from Fnglarid to the Mc'ditorraiiean, in the winter 
season on a steaihor, in preference to a sailing vessed, I ap- 
prehend, that not many will he found in Irnlia, willing to 
embark from Calcutta, on the 15th April or J5th July, two 
ol the periods fixed for the departure of the Penpal steamer, 
in the 2()th para, of the Committee’s letter nf»w before me, 
to make a beating passage of nearly 5000 miles, with the 
prospect of rough weather, and consequent discomfort all 
the voyage nearly, before them, and of finding on arrival 
at 8uez, after a passage made in tlic S. \V. Monsoon, tlie 
heat of the weather too great, to admit of those, so inclined, 
loitering amongst the Antiquities of upper Egypt, or even 
to allow of *heir passing over the Desert of Suez, however 
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ij'sichiv, i-Ciious hc'O'u nienre, ^\Isil‘.t tho rising of 

the Niie \vl ioh commences in Jjino, and is al its height in 
Aegisjt ^vl!„h:, l > use Capt. Wiisnii’s woids \vl.icli I have a- 
dopfe ! in o::ier place^, snijeet passcngei > i'fom India, 

at i;i !o iduiost all its ancient blagues, 

in lower tiig) :tt, and optraie in his opinion, as in mine, as a 
imll'iv (! V. th • adiiplimi of the lied Sea routOf 
diii’irg iliC S. \V. .Monsoon. 

r». —7’/'/ /7//.s/‘ tojeJijn:^* tie Coiemitfee in tlieir 5th jnira* 
L iu tilic ,soh (n: Hhut ivc //o/t/, (Injil thr comnuf'^ 

s!i..uld (h fitiii (■<(!< atia, it is svam'hf ibi pfiticijujl 

oni\ It is OiH'iati's, thut thr 'Ouitinntindioii inhi’Hii hulm 

o/id I dtf/ta ft {/, if cojijimd to Jjuf;iija.‘/j (fs thv sole jmrt (f(ir» 
rill'd a, id dq)>irlarey trouid bi' (/n dh/ wdmed, in low that 
It'll ich vwidd kilxjjiaci:, if tunihs iCtre afordvd for hndwg 
V<iss( uijersy J/<//7.v, panrJs utid pdijxts ul ihv thm:pn~ 
subneivs (f India y and ft CijlonyA.\i) (n)\si:mf-KN’Tnv that 
T tiK itrn.Kn'Ts w’iiirniHi :'iU;7a inn i owKYa^u is ot Fas- 

SKNGJmS, NBWM*AFLi(S A.\.‘ F.vlU’flLs, n!: 111031 I IIB FoST- 
A n: OF 7,I:TT£KS, woo 1,0 ok 003IPAK mmvbly tkifljxg ; 
WIIILK TliK KXerNl l-;s WOriA) UK VritY NK iULV TIIK SA 31E, 
AS TIIO a; WIIKII U’OI LD M.’FFICE FOR JXsJ’hlNCS SI310LTA- 
MAirSLY, A llOAi) F»,Il TJIK EASY FAsSAGK IJKTWliLN 

ALi, PAft'rs OF India and ICnglwi). The advautaf/cs 
of a Sfuuner qailtimf Calcutta, rallinq at lUadras and Calk 
far their Passe nyers awl ParletSy and puling up those vf 
Bomhagy at Sovatray are wc think incoh'ulahlcy over that 
which confines the coninundvaiion to Bombay, In sup- 
port of this, wc would oboirrc that the number of letters, re- 
ceived at the tiro Ptesidefixics of Calcutta , and Madras, are 
more than quad tuple those rccemd at Bombay : and those 
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eyported at the two former Presidencies nearly quintuple ; ^ 
ayain^as regards Passengers^ the total number of all classes ar- 
riving at and departing from each Prcs^dnmp are as per mur- 
giny\ each class of Pas{,( ngerSy vennehj nudes uj.pnrently mar- 
riedy and apparently single y Femalvs^ Childitr and. ServantSy 
arriving at Calcutta alonCy is very nearly triple th'r,e arriving 
at Bombay y and departing double. From tins, irilhout rc- 
fering to Ceylon^ someideu may be gathendy oftfse e''./;pa)a~ 
live intercoursCy and we weiitj a njiuently ashy w/,i flier a 
Sledm Communication rv'drlrful to Bomba y y nwh r the cir- 
cumstances of the impractivahiljy of the lorntrif f(,e Travel- 
lersy as well as for the Iransitytf can ShioU Pachtog/.i or Pa 7'- 
celsy would he in anydvgiccy deserving the 7 lg me of a Steam 


» Calcutta received, amounti 11 /^ ... 

iNjuclras 4 7 

nmij 

Bombay..*. ilO 00 

Calcutta exported , 7-H02| 

Madras 4i(iN 

\'yo\\ 

Bombay * ‘iO'i'O 

'j' Arrivals. 

Calcutta ... 707 

Madras 

1.. 10 

Bombay.... 

DkpakturgM' 

Calcutta GB5 

Madras w 459 

1121 

Bombay... M 


{ So printed— probably 7^897 .'~a« h. c. 
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Communication with India. Whetlier in point of fact, it 
would not he a mere connection with llomhay, the other parts 
of India having comparatively M) advantage from it, would not 
the result be a large expenditure with little advantage ? while 
by the mere cnldition of one Steamer, the acknowledged benefit 
of the shortened intercourse, would he simultaneously conveyed 
to all the Presidencies, and instead of being confined to Bom- 
bay, flow throughout the whole country.^' 

6. — The conclusions which the committee have arrived 
at, in that portion of the fureg'oiiig para, which 1 have placed 
in capitals, and the queries they have propounded in tho 
latter part ol' it, will be better answered, at a later period 
of iny present Inquiries. I pass therefore to tlieir (>th 
para, in which, after further ohservatlous, commendatory 
of their own more comprehensive plan, the committee 
thus proceed. 

\ IFe feel that we need not dwell further on this point — the 
f/uestion cannot be heXween the relative ad vantages of the two pla- 
ces — it can only he one of Expense, and we contend, that there 
vamwt, after due consideration, he any reasonahle doubt, that 
the facilities afforded by the plan we reemn mend, for hringinq 
on the Passengexs, Packets, Parcels and Mails from Southern 
and Eastetn India, at Socoti^a, by means of a single addition- 
al Steamer, would not only afford more than a sufficient 
profit, to cover the Expenses of that Steamer, but would add 
greatly to the profit of the whole concern^for it must be borne 
in mind, that the Expenses from England to Socotra, would 
he very fiearly as great, for maintaining the communication 
with Bombay alone as with all the principal places in India. 
By extending the communication, to the principal seats of 
Government in India, the sources of profit would he at least 
trebled, and thus among other important advantages, the 



permanency of tke commvniratwny would be better insured^ 

7. — This is indeed a hold assertion in respect to the 
ratio in which the profits are to be increased by the adop- 
tion of the committee’s plan, but it is an assertion without 
proof, and having looked in vain, for that proof through- 
out the remaining parts of the letter before me, I must 
be permitted to say, that the position the committee have 
advanced, is not only unsupported by any satisfactory 
evidence of its value, but that I apprehend it to bo incapa- 
ble of such support, as shall convince the Public, that it is 
a tenable one. My reasons for this opinion, will be forth- 
coming in their proper place. 

8. — In the meantime, I go forward to the 13tb para, 
of the committee’s letter, where we gain a further insight 
into their hopes and expectations, in the following words:— 

Presumhfg therefore on that eonfirination (i. e. of the two 
lakhs of Ilupees annually from Government, noticed in tj|eir 
intermediate para, in aid of the communication between 
Bombay and Kgypt) we proceed to observe that if carried into 
tlff'ecfy there would be an outlay of two lakhs of Rupees an- 
nually, far five year s, for the conveyance of the Gavei'nment 
dispatchi s from Bombay only, added to which, there tvould 
be the charge of conveyance of the Despatches from Suez a- 
eross the Isthmus to Alexandria, and thence to England, 
We are unable to say, what would be the charge of conveyance 
of the Dispmdm across the Isthmus, or to estimate correctly, 
that which is of more consequence, namely the charge which 
uouldhe made by the home, on the Indian Government far 
their conveyance between Alexandria and Malta; and again, 
between that Island and England^ Seeing however that t/ie cost 
of a single letter by the Government Steam Paoket Irntwem 
England and Malta is 3s. \ 2d, or Sicca Rupees 1^, some 
idea may be formed of what the demand would he, for 
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tlit conveyance of the Government dispatches as distin' 
guishedfmn the mails* JVe consider that on the most limited 
scalcy the public dispatches of the three Presidencies sent to 
and received at Bombay would annually amount to the mass 
^50.000 single lettmSj that is 25,000 each way^ and if charged* 
at the raie of a single letter^ between Malta and. En- 
glands although we think it more likely^ that owing to 
the necessaify of an additional Steamery between Alex^ 
andria and Malta it would he tivo Bupeesy but say Sicca Ru- 
pees l^, then there would he a charge by the llomcy against 
the Indian Government, of Sioca Rupees 75,000 per annum 
which added to the Sa. Rs, 200,000, bonuSy vmi/d be Sa> 
Rs. 2,75,000, independent of the expense of their comcyance 
across the IsthmuSy and of their transit between Bombay 
and the other presideneiesy so that the actual outlay of the 
Indian governmenty could scarcely be less than Sa, Rs* 
300,000 per annum, conveying their own dispatches alone, in- 
de'^idant of the mails from Bombay only,'' 
y. — The expense of conveying the Government dispatcliesi 
across the Isthmus, is put so prominently forward, in 
the preceding para, that it may be worth while, to endea- 
vonr to arrive at some idea of what the re:d expense will be. 
Tlie padtets are to sail quarterly, each government dispatch 
to and from India, on the data afforded by the Committco» 
will therefore consist of(25,000-f-4z:6250) six thousand 
two hundred and fifty single letters — weighing at 180 
grains Troy each, — Grains Troy 1125000, which divided 
by 7000 ; will give lbs avoirdupois 160,714285 decls. Mr, 
Greenlaw, a member of the Bengal committee, has assumed 
in the estimate of expence of maintaining a communication by 
steam, between India (running from Calcutta^ Madras, 
Galls, and Bombay) and Falinoutli, &c. appended to hispam- 
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plilet) that the cost of convoying the public packets, across 
the Isthmus will be £25 or Sa. Ks. 300 each time, and 
Captain Wilson states in his prefatory observations (page 
8) that as to the passage of the Itlimiis no expensive ar- 
rungtineuts are requjsite. A Bedouin and a Dromedary, 
offer the speediest, cheapest, and a perpectly safe mode, of 
conveying packets across the Deseitiii that quarter, so that 
all apprehension of any very heavy outlay on that score, 
may it is hoped, be abandoned. 

10. — One are two other observations, on the committee s 
13th para, suggest themselves to my mind at this time, which 
it may he desirable to note, en passant — first, that the prin- 
ciple I liave contended for, in the last para. ( 48 ) of my 
separate observations on Mr. Greenlaw's pampidet that the 
charge for the conveyance of packets or letters should he 
proportionate to the distance they are carried, the expense 
incurred and service rendered, is admitted by the cdm« 
mittee in their belief that the charge made by the Home 
Government , for dispatches from Alexandria to England, 
will in all probability, exceed by 33, 333 decis. per cent, or^ 
by one third tliat made for dispatches from Malta ; and 
secondly, that whatever sum may be assumed, as the annu- 
al outlay by the Indian Government, between Alexandria 
and England, will equally form an item of disbursement, 
in their charges of steam coriespondence, whether the 
packets be conveyed in the first instance, by a steamer from 
Bombay or any other Port of the peninsula of India.” 

11. — The committee's 14th and 15tb. Paras, next demand 
my attention, and they run thus. 

<< ThU is what we believe vmld be the cost to the Indian 
government^ of the establishment of a communication from 
Bombay^ under ike operation of the proposed bonus. But 
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leiusadmi to the charge that would Ije wade, by IJig Ma- 
jesty's government, for the private correspondence of India, 
measuring it only by the same scale, namely Sa» Es, I 
hettveen England and Alexandria, and allowing the ktten 
going only from and to Bombay, to be limited to 5^,000 
each way, the charge vmuld he M, Bs, 150,000 per 
annum, which added to the 75000, estimated as that 
which would be charged to the Indian govemtnent, far their own 
dispatches, would make Sa, Rs. 225000, levied by the Kings 
government at home for the dispatches and mails between En- 
gland and Alexandria* 

Believing that such would he the result of a communication 
from Bombay only, under the operation of the proposed bonus, 
wc ham no doubt, that with the profits derivable from a well 
arranged comprehensive scheme, embracing a communication 
from all parts of India , carried on through a single agency, 
contractors would he found, willing to carry it into effect, 
on a support from government, md exceeding the amount 
above estimated, as the cost of the Bombay plan : that is, 
until such support, the contractors would undertake, to con- 
vey all the disjHitches of government, and die mails, not 
from Bombay only, hut from all parts of India. On the 
comprehensive scheme, we have before referred to, we consider 
in fact, that by the sacrifice of a similar expenditure to thui 
which appears to us, would he involved by the proposed c<m- 
munication from Bombay alone, and under the disadvantages 
of the divided agency, the whole correspondenee and inter- 
course between England and all parts of India, might he 
carried on, with more certainty and dispatch, by one agency. 
Nor is it the least important feature in this latter plan, that 
it would be the interest of the contractor to have his vessels of 
the largest, and therefore of die most competent class of steam- 
m, while under die other plan, it woidd be his care to re- 
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dur.e the sizcy to th^ lotmst scale permitted^ his returns aris* 
ing solehjy as we consider they wouldy from the I/onus of two 
lahhsy while those of the single agency plan would be most 
materially aided by the profits derivable from passengers, be- 
tween England and all parts of India, and the intemnediate 
ports on both sides offfe Isthmus from thefrieght payable on the 
conveyance of parcels, of various characters, each increas- 
ing in number and value, as the communication became 
established." 

12. — It appears tome that this rather a hip^h wronp^hi 
picture, of the di'^advantage^ of the one plan and the advan- 
tages of the other : but as I shall have occasion to advert 
to these paras, again, hereafter. I will merely now say, that 
I have been glad to find the opinion I have always enter- 
tained, and expressed, on one part of tlie subject, viz. the 
inexpediency, if not impracticability, of undivided Agency 
confirmed by the high authority of the governor general, 
who, in his minute of the 20tli March last, from this place* 
published in the Madras Male Asylum Herald, of 19th 
April, when adverting to a plan, which had been proposed 
to bim, by a Committee of Merchants in Calcutta, and which 
started, with assuming as, indispensable to success, that it 
should embrace the whole line from London to every part 
in India, thus proceeds That is, to use a common expres- 
sion in Europe, that Passengers should be booked from I^n- 
don, all the way to India, ( every intermediate expense being 
provided for by the contractor) for one given sum" 

“ I dissented (continues his Lordship) from the fastness of 
this calculation. My opinion wae, that Travellers both 
going and coming, would for the great part, either prefer the 
Steam Packet of the government to Malta, or tvouid choose 
the land route to Malta or Egypt, vid the continent, or vice 
versa, I moreover thought, that a much simpler and less 
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erpensive scheme^ taoield he, for theconiracloreto confine them- 
selves to the Indian side of the conmunicalion, that is from 
Suez to Calcutta, I underfook to e^igage for the Government 
at home, that the only vacant part of the line^ on the Euro- 
penn side, viz, from Malta to Alexawiru^sho uld he filled by 
a Government Steamer^ and I also vmlertook^ if the Hugh 
Lvulsay slwuld not he equal to the conveyance of the Mailsy 
from Socotra to Bombay, that an additional Steamer from 
Bengal, should he furnished for that purpose. But the Com- 
mittee of Merchants would not agree to these Propositions,” 

13. — We are now drawing near to the point, ori Mdiicb 
I am most at variance with Mr. Greenlaw and the Bengal 
Committee, and I crave particular attention to the sentiments 
expressed, in their IGlh para. 

But the chief, source of profit exclusive of the proposed 
bonus, would be derived from the Postage, and here it is to 
he remetnltered, that die number of letters which pass between, 
Madras and Calcutta and England * more than quadruples 
those between England, and Bombay and that comparatively 
few of the former, toould be dispatched by the Bombay Route, 
and scarcely any paying more than as , a single letter, owing 
to the heavy overland Postage there can he no doubt that the 
profits derived from the letters, would under the comprehen- 
sive scheme, at least triple those from Bombay alone. The 
whole number of letters passing between England and India is 
three lakhs, that is 150,000 each way, of which number 182408 
are letter's paying Sea Postage, between Madras and Cal- 
cutta and England,^ to which being added 38701 — being the 

Vide 5 para. Imported, Exported. Total, 

♦ Madras and Calcutta 129925 II35ll««243436 

Bombay«..,«..^.„^ 30000-..«« 24000..... 54000 

f Imported — 92715. 

Exported.....,....8969d, 

182,408 
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$ame proportion to the whole number of Bombay letters^ as 
obtain in the Calcutta and Madras Letters — the total number 
of paying letters between England and India is 221,109, 
Now if but one half of these paying Utters, were to go by tlie 
Steamer, and to pay two Rupees each letter, half collected in 
England and the oth^ half in India, the total amount receive 
able from Postage, would be two lakhs per annum. But this 
is on the consideration that they are all single letters, whereas 
very many will be chargeable as double or treble letters, and 
some even higher, and it is exclusive of the charge for news- 
papers, so that on the whole, we think that the amount leviable 
through the Post Office, for letters and newspapers, uwuld 
certainly not he less than 350000 Rupees, and. with such pros- 
pects of return, independent of those derivable from Passen- 
gers and parcels, we feel satisfied that contractors wouUl 
readily he found to under take the project, for three lakhs pre- 
mium from Government for Jive years, particularly as they 
might, seeing that the project is merely experimental, commence 
the undertaking with hired vessels, ami be thus enabled as they 
went on, to determine whether or not, it would be expedient 
to build vessels, expressly for the purpose^' 

14. — After stating in the opening of their 18th para, that 
they shall have gt eat] Y failed in the exposition of their sen- 
timents generally, as to the plan and measures, best adapt- 
ed to insure a perfect communication by Steam, through 
the Red Sea between England and India, if any thing fur 
ther is necessary to render them clear to the governor ge- 
neral in Goiincil, the Committee thus shortly sum them up< 
« We may say, that we firmly believe, the only way to 
establish a'nd maintain, a perfect communication, is at once, 
to adopt a Scheme embracing all the points calculated to yield 
profit, and that this can be only done, by allowing contractors 
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free and uncontrolUd agency throughout the whole linCy G(h 
vernment yielding that pecuniary return^ which the direct 
services of conveying the public difpatches^ between the tivo 
countries, entitle them to, with a fair consideration, for th^ 
moral and political advantages, which would at any time 
have resulted from the successful establiUment of the Commu- 
nication, but which under the existing peculiar circumstances 
of the two count ties, become so important as to be beyond all 
calculation^ 

15. — As regards the original plan of making Bombay 
the Steam Port of India, and its disadvantages as compar- 
ed with the benefits that are to flow from the adoption of 
the comprehensive scheme, of the Bengal Committee, the 
ohs(‘rva(ions of the Committee may now be said to he 
closed, hut the terms in which they take leave of the sub- 
ject, in a subsequent para. 21, offer so strong an exempli 
iicatiuu of the confideiice they repose in their own judgment, 
and 111 the weight of the arguments by which it is sup- 
ported, lliat it would he doing them injustice, not to give 
them place here. 

In referring, “ say the committee, to the special matters con' 
tained in the concluding paragraphs of Mr, Macnaughtms 
letter of the bth of Sejjtevnber, the principle of which is the 
restnetion of the contract to this side of the Isthmus, we may 
premise, that as regards Bombay, we have we apprehend at" 
ready disposed of the question, and that we hove now under 
the altered circumstances of the case, only to consider it, as 
regards Calcutta'* 

IG. — With the committee’s consideration of this latter 
question, I may have to deal hereafter. At present, 1 shall 
endeavour to explain the grounds, on which I have ventur- 
ed to assert, that the far greater portiou of all India, will 
receive their letters at least as^quickly, and for the must 
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part aa cheaply, t^y Bombay as by either of the two other 
Presidencies. And if I succeed in satisfactorily establishipg 
that point, a brief enquiry into tlie cost at which such be- 
nefit may be procured, by Steamers fi'om Bombay, as 
well as into the amount of expenditure, that will attach to 
the compreheiisivebr scheme of the Bengal committee, and 
the increased advantages that are to result from it, may 
not be an unsuitable conclusion to the investigation 1 have 
undertaken. 

17. — I request attention then, to the accompanying Tables 
No, 1, and No. 2; the former showing the distance of va- 
iious places under the Presidency of Bengal, from Bombay, 
the course of Dawk between those places and Bombay, at 
the aveiage rate of 80 miles per diem — and the rate of 
Postage chargeable on Letters from Suez to such places, via 
Bombay, compared with that which would bo leviable 
via Calcutta, on the addition of an equitable equivalent, for 
the intrea&ed dibtaiice, and charge of conveyance from Suez 
to the latter Port— the second Table, showing the distance 
of various places under the Presidency of Madras, from 
Bombay, accompanied by informaliuii in respect to those 
places and their connexion with Bombay and Madras, as that 
afiorded by Table No. I, in regard to Calcutta. 

18. — The sources from which I have derived the data, on 
whicli tliese Tables are founded, are mentioned at the foot 
of each, and are accompanied by a few observations th|it 
will, 1 hope, render the Tables peifectly intelligible to every 
one. But it may be proper to state here, in reference to the 
4Sth para, of my former observations, and the lOtli para, of 
my present ones, that 1 have considered eight (8) annas, 
additional to Calcutta, not more than a reasonable allowaiK*^^ 
ior the difference between 4780 milesi and 3000 miles, the 
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iifespectiVe distances of Calcutta and Bombay from 
and four (4) annas additional to Madras, as a like reason^ 
able allowance for the difference* between 4000 miles and' 
8000 miles. It may also be a» well to add, that with ^ 
very few exceptions only, and these' where the fraction bar 
not exceeded the tenth part of a day,* I have invariably 
Usken tlie course of dawk at the inte^r, next above the* 
number, and its fractional part, shown by dividing the* 
actual distance by 80>— thereby reducing the .rate in some* 
instances to little more than seventy miles (70) per day. 


and in one below seventy even, as 

will be 

seen 

from some* 

examples nowgrveru 

Jeebiilpore, 

Distance... 730-r80=: 9 125«...say ro=:7;^ 

miles per day. 

Joudpoor....... 49‘2-f-80= 6 150- 

i? 

4i 

do. 

Moorudabad.. 1 058 4 . 80» 1 3 1 62. 


Cl 

do. 

Neemuch. — . 648-r-80. 8 100-. 

9—72 

Cl 

do. 

Bednore^.. 415 80=» 5 187.. 

e ^ 69} 

CC 

do. 

VijEagapatam. 8lo-r80slU 125.--.. ** 

ll=73i, 

te 

do. 


19. — It may save trouble to some, if, in confirmation of 
uiy former assertions, and illustration of the remarks I 
shall have occasion to make hereafter, I select a few prin- 
cipal places, connected with the Bengal and Madras Pre- 
sidencies, in support of rny views of the subject, under con- 
sideration. 

Agra~....~ — is 917 miles distant from Bombay.^ The dawk 
will reach it in days 11, 462 decls., 
say 12 days. The postage will be 15 
annas. 


Days. decPs. 

* Phopal 8 025.... 

Ouaiior. 10 

Mitiuapore...... 15 100. 

tlalem 10 025.... 

T richioopoly. , . 11 O.S7 ...» 
Saluracottah. ... 9 087 . • , • 


8 daySh 
10 “ 

15 “ 

10 “ 

11 « 

9 
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it i8 765 miles distant from Calcutta. The 
fiteamerto that Port will be 13^ days 
longer than to Bombay; eo that 
patties at Agra will have their letters 
Ij^ day before they would in Calcut- 
ta, exclusive nf the distance then to 
be travelled. The postage would be 
Rupees 1—3 annas. 

I3ienares«....^s 1156 miles |rom Bombay. The course of 
dawk will be days 14» 450 deck, say 
15 days. The postage will be Ru- 
pees 1> 1 anna. # 

It is 430 miles only from Calcutta, which 
must however be travelled in 1^ days 
to allow of letters being delivered 
there as soon as from Bombay* The 
postage would be one Rupee. 

Delhi..v.«..i...^s 1057 miles distant from Bombay. The 
course of dawk will be days 13 — 212 
deds, say 14 days. Tlie postage one 
Rupee* 

It is 391 miles from Calcultta. Parties at Delhi 
will have their letters within half a 
day of the period at which they 
would have reached Calcutta when 
they would have to travel 891 miles; 
the postage would be Rs. I. 3 annas. 

Cutttek ii 1026 miles distant from Bombay— Tha 

dawk will reach it in days 12— >825. 
sfty 13 days ; the postage will be one 
Bnpee. 

It is 250 milesi or thereabonts, distant from 
Calcutta, so that letters will be in 
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Cuttack via Bombay, half a day soon- 
er than they would be in Calcutta, 
exclusive of the inland journey from 
the latter. The postage would be one 
Rupee. 

I.ucknow^.i8 996 miles distant from Bombay — the dawk 
will reach it in days 12 — 450 decls- 
say 13 days. The postage will be 
15 Annas. 

It is 623 miles distant from Calcutta, letters 
will also be at this station, half a day 
sooner than they would be in Cal- 
cutta, without having then to travel 
623 miles. The postage will be Rs. 
1—2 annas. 

IiOodianah.^]S 1250 miles distant from Bombay, the dawk 
will arrive there in days 15 — 625 
decis., say 16 days TJie postage 
will be Rs. 1- — 2 annas. 

It is 1100 miles distant from Calcutta, which 
must be travelled in 2J- days, to put 
parties there in possession of their 
letters, as soon as they would re* 
ceive them from Boinbaj^ the postage 
would be Rs. 1 — 5 annas. 

Meerut^^^.>is 1100 miles from Bombay — The DaAvk 
well reach it in days 13 — 750 dccis. 
say 14 days. The postage will bo one 
Rupee. 

It is 896 miles distant from Calcutta, which 
must bo ran over in half a day, to 
allow of letters being delivered there 
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as quickly as from Bombay — The 
postage would be Rs, 1 — 3 annas. 

BangaIore^«.is 614 miles distant from Bombay. The 
dawk will arrive there in days 7 — 
675, say 8 days — The postage will 
be 12 annas. 

It is 211 miles distant from Madras — The 
Steamer to that Port, will be 9 days 
longer than to Bombay — Letters will 
therefore be at Bangalore, via Bom> 
bay, one day earlier than they could 
reach Madras, whence they would 
have to travel 211 miles — The post- 
age would be 11 annas. 

Bcllary is 540 miles distant from Bombay. — The 

course of dawk will be days 6 — 72.5. 
say 7 days — The Postage will be 1 1 
annas. 

It is 316 Miles from Madras, letters will be 
there twodays before they could reach 
Madras, exclusive of the subsequent 
inland journey from tho latter place* 
The Postage would be 13 annas. 

Ca]icutw..^.....w^is 756 miles distant from Bombay, the dawk 
will be day^ 9 — 450. say 10 days— 
tho postage will be 13 annas. 

It is 441 miles from Madras ; which must be 
travelled in one day, to place letters 
at Calicut,' as early as they would 
reach it vi^ Bombay. The postage 
would be 14 annas. 

Coimbatore— is 730 miles distant from Bombay. — The 
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course of dawk will bo dayr? 9 — 125* 
say 10 days^The postage 13 annas* 

It 18 328 miles from Madras, which must also 
be travelled in one day, to allow of 
the delivery of letters there, as quick- 
ly as from Bombay — The postage 
would be 13 annas. 

Coriiig’a.„...^.is 760 miles distant from Bombay — The 
dawk w'ill arrive in days 9 — 750, say 
10 days — The Postage will be 13 
annas. 

It is 419 miles from Madras, w'hich again 
must be run through in one day to 
put parties there in receipt of their 
letters, as speedily as from Bombay, 
The postage would be 14 annas. 

Gaiijain.^. is 1024 miles distant from Bombay — The 

dawk will arrive] in days 12—800. 
say 13 days. The Postage will be 
one Rupee. 

It is 676 Miles fiorn Madras, which must be 
travelled in four days, to put letters 
there as quickly as from Bombay. — 
The postage will be one Rupee. 

Jaulnali .is 294 miles distant from Bombay. The 

course of dawk will be days 3 — 675. 
say 4 days. The Postage 8 annas. 

It is 690 Miles from Madras, letters will be 
there, via Bombay, five days before 
they could reach Madras, exclusive 
of a subsequent land journey of 690 
miles — The postage would bo one 
Rupee. 
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Ma«iiilipatain»iii 683 miles distant frooi llombay. 1 lie dii\wk 
will arrive in days 8 — 537, say y 
days. The postage fvili be 1:2 an* 

nas. 

It i» 315 miles from Madras, and letters will 
be at Masiilipatam, on tlie day they 
would reacli Madias. The postage 
would be 13 annas. 

Mysore is 630 miles from Bombay. The course of 

dawk wrill be days 7 — 875. say* 
8 days. The postage 12 annas. 

It is 295 miles from Madras, letters would be 
at Mysore, via Bombay, one day ear- 
lier than they could reach Mndrasy 
without the snbsecjiieiit land jouiiiey 
of 205 miles. The postage would 
be 12 annas. 

Qnilon — is 918 miles distant fiom Bombay. The 

daw’k ’will arrive there in djiys 11 — 
475. say 12 days. The postage will 
be 15 annas. 

It is 435 miles from Madras. This must be 
performed rn three days, to allow of 
letters being delivered there as spee- 
dily as from Bombay. The postage 
would be 14 annas. 

Vellore is 714 miles distant from Bombay. Tlie 

dawk wdll be days 8 — 925. say 9 
days. Parties here wdll have their let- 
ters on the day they would arrive at 
Madras. The postage 13 annas. 

It is 69 miles only from Madras. The post* 
age w ould be 8 annas. 
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Vizagaputani is 810 miles from Bombayr The course of 
dawk will be days 10 — 125. say 11 
days. The postag^e 14 annas. 

ItU 481 miles distant from Madras, which 
must be travelled in two days. The 
postage would be 14 annas. * 

20. It will hardly, I suppose, be disputed that all llie 
Stations under the Bombay Presidency inclusive of the 
line beyond that Presidency to Hyderabad and Nagpore 
will find Bunibuy the best Port of arrival and dispatch 
for their Europe letters vii Suez. — And if this point he con- 
ceded, and a careful reference made, to the position of the 
places, and rates of postage, cited in the preceding para- 
and of the iiiiineroiis c»ther stations noticed in the Tables 
that accompany these observations, 1 think 1 shall he con- 
sidered, by all impartial Persons, to have made good my 
position, that full four-fifths of all India, or the far greater 
portion of all India, according to a subsequent expression of 
mine, will receive their letters at least as quickly, and for 
the most part as cheaply, via Bombay, as by cither of the 
two other presidencies, even if a doubt should exist ia their 
minds, which there does not in mine, as to (Ae traiis- 

niissioti, under proper arraiig emeu ts of letters by Bombay, 


* Note. — By an unlucky mistake in taking out the Time oc- 
fMipied from Suez to Madras via Bombay, 3 1 days, instead of 
til t from Suez to -V.'adras by Steamer, all the way, day.s ao, 4, 
*27778 ( para, 40 of iny observations on Mr. (rreeiilaw’s Pamph- 
let) and omitting to correct it, though discovered at the time, 
before this fair ('opy was made, I have unteiitioiially done 
injustice to Madras, to the extent of half a day, hy making the 
difference nine instead of eight and a half day^, in all the com- 
parisons here made, but as the rate of travelling is only calcu- 
lated at 6\> miles per day, and the integer next above the n lim- 
ber of days and parts of days occupied at that rate U invariably 
taken in these eomparUons, tliis can hardly be said to be of 
much consequence. At all events, this mention of the oversight 
will enable parties into whose hands these observations may lull 
to correct the error, to which it has given rise. 



viiim by any otlK‘r route, lliat has yet been brouf^lit uiider 
public coiifciJeralioii. 

i21. And if it bo tiirlluM* which I believe may 

be (lone witli |}ei !‘eut justice*, that the Muall or class of’stoiini- 
eis, rocoiuino.idcJ by Vril-oii, vessels of about oOO 

tans, will iitVoi’d accoiuauKlarioii to that porlioii of llie 
rasseu}^crs from all Itulia, twenty fiveall(»irellu*r, allotted bv 
Mr. (Ireiadaw to the lar;<e Caicr.ttt steamers, which l>om!)ay 
and its uci^hboiii’liood are suppO'-ed to laniisli, say leii (!H) 
(Mn‘:uh vo\af*T, then I arrive aM he eoiiciusiou, ih;!!; ai! esla- 
blishmeiils and »•>:})» 'idiinre, in excess of what wotild he 
necessary Ibr nonib.ic. will he maitit dued for tlio traii«niis- 
^loM oflchs liiaii oae-!il‘t!i of the private correspondiane 
of India, and the i^cmaal e( rrespondence of the Uland of 
('<‘y loll, and of such portion of the IVivels and rackii;.»c'< 
to jiiidfio, as the Public may think, after this evplana(lon» 
vrill be transmitled to Ceylon, Ma<lnis and Calcutta; and 
the acco’iiniodatioii of fifteen additional jiass(*nners, each 
fioni tlioM* places 4'olle<tively; — for I have shown 
el -evi jier<‘, tliat llie (lovcrnnuMit Ihickets may by Mxpress 
}>c jiiaccil in C’aicntta and Madras from HoniLiy, sooiu'r lha:i 
thev onhl arrive by the Cahmtta steamer, and I have no 
(h).;br, at an e'C[>eMse below that whidi would attach to the 
Iraosail.'.sion by steaincrall the wayd — My pi fsciil distance 
fr(;ni all the Prosiilency stations, prevents my estahlnsldni;- 
(iiiri imiiit with the 4‘erta nty \ should desire, for tint 
satidaetion of others, but it does not from various <‘Ir- 
(Uinslanu’S, admit of a ipiestion in my 4»wm mind. 

1'?. ill rc^-iviiee to tlia lleiif^al Cominilee'.s apprelienNion-, 
as expresiUM! in tlicir Idlli jiara ; t!:at few letters from tiie 

' Nolo— I iiiu! by tbo l;)tb :oti»‘le of tlio P,en;j;al niih-s lesias t- 
Ijilnnd LtHters and Fost.!};e ihur. Hie L-harj^o fur an I'.xpress 
Id Ijuli\ ideals, is four annas per niile.-Ai this llate an Kxi)i'"-s 
fioin Piiniihay to C;dc’Utta,r'OA miles, wMuhl be vS. Jls. :rJ7 — and 
horn Ihnnhiiy to bl') uiiles aiiiiUs. 
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Madras or Boiififal Presidencies \vhould b*e dispatched by the 
Boiiibuy route, and scarcely any payings more than a single 
letter, owing to tJic heavy overland postage, and tlieir con- 
fideiit assertion, that tHiere can be no doubt, that tlie profits 
derived from the letters, would, under their comprehensive 
scheme, at least triple those from Bombay alone, 1 will 
merely say, that if 1 have been at all successful, in esta- 
blishing, that to the far greater portion of all India, Bombay 
wlllafford as expedit ions, and cheap a channel ofcomtmnii- 
cation for single Ieit<*rs, via Sin^z, as any that has yet been 
proposed, no alarm need be ciiterlained, in regiird to double 
or treble ones from the sister Presidencies, for the basis 
on which the p(»sfage for simple letters rests, being the 
standard also, by whicli that levied on heavier packets, 
is regulated, varying only in amount, as it would by any 
other route, or l>y any <»lher mode of coiiveyanre, in pro- 
portion to the increa»ed weight retjuired to be transmitted, 
persons at a di'^tance, may make Bombay tlie medium of. 
Iboir c(»rr''spondenc<* with England via Kgypt, for their 
heavier letters, as freely as fur their smaller ones— and 
If so, the '..ingnine exjM'cJations wliieh the Bengal Com^ 
mirlee have allowed tliein-elves to indulge, in respect to 
these receipts as a semne id’ profit dependent on the 
adoption of their comprehensive scheme, and unattainable 
through any other, must, I apprehend, lie nla ttdoned. 

'JO — One word more, on the subject of double and treble 
letters, as connected with the inland Postage of India. It is- 
known, I believe, to most people, that a s-heet and a half of 
ordinal y letter paper, may be transmitted wilthiiv tli» 
weight allowed to a single letter, or one Rupee of one 
hundred and eighty (180) grains Troy. — And this closely 
writtteii, is I suspect, as much, as the general run of Indian 
Letter writers, viill be disposed to transmit by overland 
route. 
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Those whose incliuution, or business may lead them 
te forward heavier packets, will no doubt have recourse 
to thinner paper, as almost universally practiced on the 
continent of Europe, where, as in this country, weight, and 
weight alone, regulates the charge of postage, and it may 
be useful to some of thiise, perhaps, to show the weight of 
dilferoiit kinds of paper, taken iiidiscriniinately from my 
present stock, supplied from the Parsco simps at this place. 
1 give a meinorandam on the subject therefore, in the mar- 
gin, * just observing in conclusion of luy remarks on this 
Jiart of tl.e Bengal comniitteo’s letter, that jnirtles who may 
desire to send double and treble letteis, across ihe Peninsir 
la. will have tlKMiieans of doing so, without serious injury 
to their Packets, and that the quarterly Dispatches of the 
Indian (lovernment, may extend to upwards of eiglit thou- 
sand (8000) sheets or nearly three hundred and fifty (350) 
quires of the largest sized paper, mentioned in the 
margin, without exceeding the weight of the 6250 
single letters, which according to the committee's Estimate, 
w'ill he passing to and fro quai l i-ily, on Government account, 
21. — J come next to the consideration of the expense, at 
wliich each of these plans, viz. the Bengal comprehensive, 
scheme, and the Bombay one, can hecarried in lo effect : and 
though! do not wish it, by any means to be uudeistood, that 

* Note. — One sheet of large siged Foolscap Think Paper 11. I 
Inches long by 0 wide, weighs — 12 a'lnas or grs. J:Vj. 

This sheet iVluced to small sized letter paper gives two 
sheets measuring cacli 9 In : by 7^ wliich is exactly the size 
of the small letter Paper made for the IJon’hle Conifiany and 
issugd for ihe public service.— Of this their pajicr of reduced di- 
mensions 2^ sheets weigh 15 ann is or grs. 168-75 

Two and a half .sheets of a larger sized but thinner letter 
paper than the above, measuring 9J Inches by 7^, weigh a tri- 
fle less than one II upee or under gi:;, IRO. 

One and a half sheets of ordinary Path letter paper measur- 
ing 9J Inches by 8 Inches w'eight, 15 annas or... grs. 168. 75 
6-25U X 180=1 125000-r 1S5 will given 8333. 333 decls.-r 24 
will give 317, 513 decls* 
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I hold mysplfidcdged to the corifctness of the Bengal data, 
(indood I cousi<!er some of tlioiii incorrect, tlio rate of Iiisn- 
rancofor instance, and tlie omission of interest), I Iiav e used 
tlimn, as tlio niediiini of coiiiparisoii in this instance, and 
have adapted my calculations for Oonihay tn them, as far 
ns practicable, in order to renum^ hll grouiid for compbiiiit 
in Calcutta. 

In tlie estimate annexed to the Bengal Committee’s let- 
ter of the 5Ht!i January, j8o4, tlie cost of each of the 
Calcutta Steainors is taken at Sa. Rs. 2o0,000, or the 


two .)()0,0(U). 

1 assimie the c(»st of the Bomhay Branch 
Steamer to be 150.000. 

Making an outlay of capital iiect'ssary in the 
first instance, of Sicca Bnpees 050,000* 

Two Steamers at Bombay at the above price 
would cost 300,000. 


Excess of expendltuie, required in the first 
instance by the Bengal Committee's Scheme... 350,000. 

And the probable annual expenditure under that scJierne 


will be as under. — 

The Calcutta, Madras, Galle, Socotra and Suez Steamer. 

Sa. l{iS. 

Interest on Rs. 2,50,000. at 5 per cent, 

per annum 12,500. 

liisiiraiicc on Rs. 270000, to covcj ca- 
pil.al of Block Interest and abate- 
ment in case of loss KloOO. 

Coals, GO days each voyage, or 240 days 
Steaming per annum, at 15 tons per day, 

3600 tons, at 30 Rs 108,000. 

Wear and Tear, including Stores of every des- 
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crqiLion, tlioso connected wHli em rent pnr- 


jKises of l^^a^hiln?^y li2,0(,H>. 

I'iillow, Oil, Hemp, *i:c. at Km. 28 pej- diem, for 

2! 2^ days 8,85(). 

KstabJisIiinent Rs. 2,0(K) per nieiisein 24,0U(b 

Sa. R‘^ 178 8.)« 


SKi:0\|> STEAM sou. 

Interest as allove on Sa. Us. 2,50,000 at 

5 per cent 12,500- 

[nsiiriinco...(lo...oii 2,70.000 at 

do 14,500. 

20,000 

Kstaldislinieiit and incidsnital ex- 
po u-es >ay 4144 

• 20)44. 

Ssi. Rs 2,08,000. 


Expenso «>f depots, s.iy ejudi J200 per^^aniiiim 4,000. 

2,11,000 

Add 10 per fsMit to be safe say 21,000 

Sa. Rs 2,32,000. 

nOMSlAY imANClI STE\MER. 


Interest on Rs. 150,000, :it 5 per cent... 7,500 
Insurance on Sa. Rs. 1,02,500, to cover 
capital of Rlock Interest and abate- 
ment in case of loss, at 5 per cent... 8,125 
Coal — to Socotra and back each voy- 
agjQ'daYs 1G.6GG4“4 — 60*060, say 67, 

There appears to be some error of tbe Press here. 
212X28=Hs. r,9S(i . . . Rs. 8856—2 1 2= Rs. 41. 773. dls. 
Rs. 8856-^28~Rs. 316. 825 docls. 

Rs. 8856 is the correct sum, as shown in the total amount of 
addieiou in the Coaimittec's calculations. 
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Ht 10 tons per djiy, G70 toiiis af. 

Rh. 30 ^0,100 

Wear and I'ear, say ^ of the Caleutta 

10»slimale 4,000 

Tallow, Oil, Hemp, &ea. also 2,952 

K!»tuL>Iishnieiit., Sa. Rs. 1500 per iiienst'Ui... 18,(KK) 

00,677 

Add. 10 per cent to he safe, or sa)', to ^ 

iiiahe ail even siiiu 6,023 , 

G6;700 

Total, Sieca 11s 2.09,300 

rilOBMILK p:XPKVDITrRE UVDCR TUB BOMJ^AY PLAN". 

Jioinhatf and Suez Steamer, 

Intel est as above, on Sa. Rs. 1,50,000, at 5 per cent 7,500 

liiMiraiice dfi. on Sa. Rs. 1,62,500, at do. 8,125 

(!oal, — 22 days steaniirip^ each way, will he 44 days 
each voyage+4rrI 76 days, sit 10 tons per day. 


1700 tons, at Rs. 30 j>er ton 52,800 

Wear and Tear — 2 ] 3 of the Cah ntlu Stceimor's 

Estiiiisite 8,000 

Tjillovv, Oil, Flenip, silso 2 j 3 5,904 

Kistuhlishnient Rs. 1500 per month 18,000 

1,00,329 

Expense of Depots 3,600 

1,03,929 

Add 10 per cent to be safe, or say, to make an even 

sum 10,271 

Sa. Rs 1,14,200 

Second, or Reserve Steamer. 

Interest as above 7, .500 

Insurance as above 8,125 


15,625 
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Establishment and iiicidenta] expenses, 

2,875 


18,500 

Add 10 per cent to be sale, or say 1,800 

20300 

Total, Sicca Rs 1,31,.VJ0 


2.). — If the forejroiiicj' calculations, fonrulcd in the one 
instate, on data su])])lie(l by the Bengal (’onnnittee them- 
selves, and in the other, franu*d-as far as pracncahlo-iu con- 
■sonanco with tlio^a* data, can be considered for the |)nrj)oses 
of ^■(^mparisoil, to offer any thinp; like a correct view of the 
relative expenses of tliotwo schemes, ainl that my pre- 
rions calcidations on dilferent inalicrs connected with the 
establishment of a re^nlar interconrse by Steam, bet ween 
India and Knpfland, are entitled tu any weijtht, little more 
can, 1 think, he necessary, to show which of the plans is 
likely to lead to the realization of the hopes of “all India," 
by makint^ that intercom se ]>ermanent also, or to enable 
every unprejndiced niiud, to determine the ijoanlmn of 
consideration, that is due to the Beiij^al (!ommittee/s decJ.t- 
rati(ni. (juoted in iny 5th para. “ thnf fln> Rcceipfs^ whelhv^' 
fi'Otu ihv coiiVPifunce of Passe nyers, Nnrspapers, (titd Parreh^ 
or from the Pusfayc of Letters hy Bombay, as the sole jmit 
of at rival mtd departure^ u'otdd he compa rati rely frijlitty^ 
fchile the c.ijictisvs woidd be very neatly the same, as those, 
which would sujfiee for insnriny simulfanconsly a load for 
(he ^easfi pa ^saye between all parts of India and hjnyland,^ 
26. — A few words will suffice in respect to the proba- 
ble receipts from the Bombay Plan. — Tlie Beu^j^al (h>rn- 
inittee in their observations, para. 14, on the charge like- 
Iv to be made by Jlis Majesty's Government for the 
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private corresjiondein-o of liuiia, via [jonibav, betvreojt 
Alexuinlria and limit ibe letters f;*oin^ only from 

a:ul to IJombay, to filty thoiuaiml (50,0(t0) oacb way, to- 
yeilier (lOOjOlM)) one liiiiidred tboiisuiid. These at a post- 
al:; i* of one ISa. Rupee eaob, would prodinv an income 
ot Sicca Riipt'Cs one lakii, per annum. The public IJis- 
jiatclic., ^out to, and receive*! at Uouibry, are estimated in 
too Uiili para, of llie (ImuiiiiUee's letter, to amount, o.i 
the mo't Jiiuitcd scale, to tifry thousand (.»0,OU(^^iu»^’]e 
letlcrs, lb.it is LO.OOd e.icli way. A like po>taj;o levied 
on r.hcm, foe service ai tually performed in their couveyanc.'* 
to and jcoiu Ky*} pt, vvoubi raise the receipt^ from pfi^ta^^iv 
alone, vi«i Ijooioav. to .Sicca Ruoeea one biimiicd and Hftv 

* 4 

t!iuu>:uid (IfAf.OOOj per amimn, a sum, e?:ce(‘c!iu;r by Ru- 
pees iiUeen tlu)u^a‘l<i U' e liumire<l, ( lo,,)t)0 ) per the pro- 
ImMo e\pem!iture>.bown in the calciilalion. conuecied with 
ibe t“-laljli.Nlmieut of >tea’uers fiom Rornbay : and if to 
this exce^.. be added, the fnrtber n‘ceipls to be evpeetcd 
Irom pa^>eu;‘MS and paicelN I think wc may reasonably 

I ope, tor a toial Mil pins ot Sicca Ro[>e('s thirty thoii'^ausl 
<k(l, 0 t)()) per aiomm, a< aieserve fond, for evlriim diuary 
expenses, and the purcluise of a new ve?>el imce in ten 
Years, as providjinl for in the calciilaliims oi’the Rental 
Committee, and wbicli I did not notice in its place, only 
bei-aiisu it seeme<l that lliis future call, would be as pro- 
pel ly considcretl, after proviilin^' for the current and un- 
jivoi'ialie expenditure, in act md, ami uuceasine; jnoj’ress. 

•27 , — it lias b(‘eii made an objection to ('aptaiii WiUoifs 
plan, “ that small stvamns f 270 will not sUanl 

hal w'Miwr, an I tint thvir imcliuivry is nnre liah’r /o 
break." The statement, “ s.ays Captain \A'ilson in pai^^e L5 
of Ills supplement iry ob^erv iUoiii," is en oneoiis, for if l!ie 
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imiL’Iiijn'ry of is ^JiniliM*, it hi'ars pr >;>f)rtl'»!nMy 

loss strain. A sfoaaior ot ahn-it :27t) or JJOO tons, at most, 
will for ///r .v/s' r/'mVv cual stand any l>ad woailuT, as 
wod or iK*tlor. tlnin tlio larii^ost SleaMiors Imilt, for 
wlu'n tlu; woathor bor(niiis so irn/ had tlioy would lay to, 
as also must tin* lari^ost sloaniors. Tbo Dublin |»aclv(‘ls 
jiro >1 ill about :i70 t(Mis, and they f![o tliroiigb a p-eat dral 
of rou;j;li wfalhor." Tiio an^unuMit that small steamers 
wont stand bad weather, eontiinies Captain WiUon, I'omes 
rather sin^idarly from Afr. \V'ai*hoi n, u Iio in hi?, project 
of sleaminj*' h)<ni / i'tr Cape, pivtposed a vessid of about -80 
tons. 

08. — 'Du* letJcr-! a-hli’essed hy t!uj Denial Steam Com- 
mitl >‘e, and th(‘ir S.'cretary, to thcMlilVerent pn’olic Anllio- 
rilie*., and private Imlividnals of irsfluonei* in Faii>land, 
di» not e.u a fiirlhev attentive periual of them, appear to 
verjuiie joany oijsm’vations at this time: l!i<in;;!i it may he 
as \i(‘ll In say, in relereeee t«i tin* L;‘‘neral coiim'NiOti that 
exists hetweeii Mr. (<reenhr.\*s own Camplilet, an I tln^ 
letters (rf the ai>ove commit tee ol’ v. In*!] he is a mmn- 
her, and tlio^e under his signature as their S<‘i‘relary, 
that no very dm'ined i<le:i of the class <•[’ vev<(*ls tliat 
^^IiI really I)e de'«ira!)Ic for the Navii^'at ion hetweeii 
Calcntli and Sue/, appears to have been euterlaihed, ej. 
any time, at the former |;!:ico;for I fn.d Mr.Drermlaw’s fir^t 
estiin ile, is founded on the Mipposition, that Stemn vessels 
of 1 -lO horse jjoircr word ! be snliicieet for all p:!rpo-.es then 
in (‘oMte!n[)l‘irio:i, aid wliich have not b(M*ii ehan;i;ed up to 
the present moment. Tire (’ommittee in llieir letter to 
theij’.ipreme Government of the 28lh of January, iSJt, 
eonvider vesseU of WO hutss power desirable, and llieir 
calculatiwis re.st oa ibe nndersiandiii^, that vwsels of lliat 
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power will be employed, whilst their Secretary, in his 
Circular Letter, No. 1, addressed to various Merchants and 
others in England, and dated in the same month, recom- 
mends the building of four vessels o/200 hyrse power each, 
one to run between England and Alexandria, the other 
three to be employed on this side of the Isthmus accord, 
ing to the plan of the Committee, for making Socotra a 
Coal Depot, and the point of junction for the Calcutta and 
Bombay Steamers. 

29.— I cannot pretend to say, what will be the differ- 
ence between the cost of a Steamer of 160 horse power 
and one of 200 horse power, but be the difference what 
it may, an encrease of expenditure must attach to the 
Bengal scheme, and thus make the comparison 1 have 
drawn with tlie Bombay one, more favorable to the latter* 


The re- 30. — The renewed attempt al)out to be made by the 

tempt of the ^^cach Sue* from Calcutta, against the S. W.. 

to Monsoon, may be expected to afford us some valuable 

against the practical information, by which to judge of the correct- 

soon likely ness, or otherwise of Captain Wilson’s opinion that Steam 

enable us to communication during the monsoon, between India and- 
determine ° 

bow fur Cap- England, cannot be maintained in a way to make the re* 
opinion that fnrns keep pace with the expenses, inasmuch, as we shall at 
cannot^be^ least arrive at a knowledge of the time occupied, and wear 
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and tear experienced, both of Hull and Machinery, and ge- 
nerally of all outgoings, connected with the voyage, though 
it would be hardly fair to form a decided opinion in respect to 
the amount of future receipts from this experimental under- 
taking. — And here, one suggestion present itself to my 
mind.— If the experiment prove, as I wish it may, though 
my doubts on tka subject outweigh my hopes, that Captain 
Wilson’s apprebeasioDs are unfounded, may it not be worth 
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irhilti, to build one of the Bombay Steamers, of sufficient 
size, to carry the additional supply of coal necessary for 
the passage from Bombay to Socotra, and thence to Suez 
in the S. W* Monsoon, and run her instead of the smaller 
one, in the voyage to be performed during that season — 
or on alternate voyages with the smaller one. By this lat- 
ter arrangement, the large Steamer would he the vessel to 
depart in January, and July, from Bombay, and would af- 
ford accommodation to the larger number of Passengers, 
that may be expected to be leaving India generally, in the 
first named month in each year. The distance from Calcut- 
ta to Socotra is but little short of 3000 miles, from Bom- 
bay it is less than 1200. If the longer distance can be per- 
formed with advantage, against the Monsoon,— the shorter 
one ought to he of easier and more beneficial accoroplish- 
iiierit. From Socotra to Suez, the same ground must be 
rim over, whether the voyage have commencement at Bom- 
bay, or Calcutta. 

31. — The first outlay at Bombay, may be iijcreased by 
this arrangement, from three lakhs of Rupees, to four lakhs 
—but it will still bo less by 2^ lakhs than tliat incurred by 
the plan, on which the calculations of the Calcutta Commit- 
tee have been founded. The annua) outlay at Bombay 
will of course be augmented also in some degree, but tliere 
will be one vessel only, running at a time, instead of two— 
and the expenditure will consequently be kept much below, 
what we can expect it to be brought to, under the operation 
of the Calcutta scheme. 

32— I submit this suggestion, as it has incidentally oc- 
curred to me, at tiie close of my observations on the 
Pamphlets and papers before me, to the consideration of 
those, with whom the management of the Steam arraiige- 
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jtujnts may eventually rest, without any desire to give it 
more \vei/»!it, tiian they may, in the exercise of an impar- 
tial judgtnent, believe it to deserve 1 have been led into 

much more detail, than I expected, in ondoavoiiring to 
iiiake these ohs^rvatioiis intelligible to all. If 1 have suc- 
ceed *d, in doing so, and may bo permitted to hope, that 
some, at least of tliern, will he found useful hereafter, I shall 
he amply repaid for the time and attenliou, I have latter, 
ly ilovoti'd to this siihject. — Tiiougli a seri’aiit of tlie f?om- 
bay PreMileoey, and de/irous, I freely coure>s, from long 
comiexiou with lliat Pre'^iiLuicy ami its iuliahitaiils, or pro- 
moting its iu^ere^ts, whenever 1 can do so williont cirni- 
promising those of others, it is only hecanse J lirmlyaiicl 
honestly believe, lliat the Interests of “ all India,” wdll, all 
circumstances (Inly considered. Ixj hi'st consulted, hy mak- 
ing Bombay the sole Port of Steam connminication with 
Egypt 07 f he first insf(tnc<*^ that [ have been induced, to 
uridertako this impiiry into the comparative advantages and 
expense of the two plans, now hefonj the public — every 
slej) that Miave a Ivnnced iti it, has tended to coniirjii tny 
conviction, that t!ie returns nnd‘’v llio Bombay plan, may 
he made cornimmsnrale wllh ils expen-e^ and In incrtMsr 
my belief ill, it this plan is the one which by smT(*<s in its 
earlier ojieral ions will ensure tlio cvtahlMiment of a regular 
and permanent intin-cciuso hy l!igy]>t ^vith onr native land. 

— Tills, once secured to India — llie rest will follow, in 
due season, a:id no one will r<;joice more sincerely than 
myself, in the early realization of those expectations, of . 
“ vast and incalcnlahle biniefit to onr country ,and mankirur’ 
from this source, which the Subscribers to the Madras Steam 
F and have expressed, in their resolutions of the Jllst .March 
liist*--wirndi the Governor General has warmly adopted, in 
his letter to their Chairman, Mr. Norton, of the 11th April, 
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and which llie llhorality of all his Lordship's nioasiires, 
public and [)rivato, in aid of Sloain cominiinicalioii witli 
Kngland, via Egypt during tho last twelve months, assures 
us he will use his best endeavours to advance in time to 
come. 

J. IT. CRAVrrORD. 

OotncannoHly NeUaherr^ llillsy 
25th JiiiiCy 16^3‘R 




Tables No. 1 and No. ‘i, referred to^ in the observati- 
ons on Mr. Greenlaw’s Pamphlet, and the Plan of the 
new Bengal Steam Fund Committee, for Steam Com* 
municatlon between India and England via Suezo 
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It is ;iot pretended that this Table, No. 1, will be found strictly accuratre 
Plough itis hopedthat it is sudlcionlly so for the purpose for which it 
has been framed, viz. to support, in conjunction with No. 2, the declaration 
made inniy observalioiis on Mr. Greenlaw’s Pamphlet, lliat as respects the 
fur greater portion of all Indi;:., parties receive their letters as quickly, 
and for the most part «is clu aply via Bombay, as hy eitlicr of the two 
Ollier Presidencies. And lien* let it be borne in mind, that 1 have shown in 
tliose observations, that the llra.aeh Steamer from Socotra, will be in 
Bombay accordiitg to Mr. Greenlaw's data, in twenty two (22) days from 
the dale of the Red Sea Steamer s departure from Suez, and that the latter 
will not reach Calcutta under thirty live and a lialf (35 J) days, for it thence 
follows, that at all places mentioned in this Table whieli are within tbirtcen 
and a half (13J) days Dawk from Bombay, parties will be in possession of 
their Letters before those letters would be in Calcutta, wdiilst us regards 
those Stations, wlmse distance from Bombay exceeds that number of 
d.iy s dawk, let the course of dawk between them and Cahmtta be added 
to 13^ (lays, and it will be seen bow mneb longer llio route from Suez will 
generally be by that Port than by Bombay. 

l‘ho distance of eacli station from Bombay and the rate of Postage 
ciiargeable on Letters to such station, have been extracted from a “ Table 
showing the rales of Postage on a single Letter from Boinb.ay to differ- 
ent stations under the Presidency of Bengal, published in the Bombay 
Calandar and Almanac for 1S34, Appendix, page 23, compared with a 
similar Table in the Bombay Ilegister and Directory for 18S3, Part 4” 
page 7. 

The rates of postage from Calcutta to the several stations for whicli 
they are given here, are taken from the Calcutta Annual Directory and 
Register for 1834, part 2nd, page 37, and the additional cliargo of eight 
(8) annas placed hy me on all Letters from Calcutta to the interior 
is assumed as an equivalent, though hardly an adequate one, for the increase 
ed expense incurred on the conveyance of all letters by the Red Sea 



Steamer from Suez to Calcutta ; the distance from Suez to the tivo Ports 
in question, bein^ as 4780 miles are to 0000 miles, or as 159 333 decls, are 
to 100. 


It may be right to add, that as the Postage rates nndor the Bengal 
Presidency are generally speaking from ‘JO to 25 per cent, and in somo 
cases upwards of 30 per cent bolow those in force at Bombay, the calcu- 
lations in this Table will become much more favorable to Bombay than 
here shown, whenever one uniform scale of postage shall prevail, as itwil^ 
no doubt do at somo future period throughout all our Indian Territories. 
A few extracts from the Bombay and Calcutta rates are subjoined in 
confirmation of my assertion as to existing diHorences. 

Bombay 300 to 100 miles 9 unnas-Calcutta 7 annas 

400 to 500...“... 10...“ 8...“ 

600 to 600...“ ..11 . . . , 

600 to 700...“.. 12...“ > 

I 600 to 800 10...“ 

700 to 800...“.,. 13...“ 3 

800 to 900...“... 14..“ ..11,.“ 

900 to 1000...“.. 15... > 

; 900toll0012...“ 

1000 to 1100...“ 1 0... ) 

14U0tol600...“ 1 4 15..“ 


The distances of places from Calcutta not being given in the Calcutta Di- 
rectory, 1 have liad considerable difficulty in obtaining information on 
that point. With the assistance of the Road Book however, and of friends 
who are well acquainted with the Bengal Provinces, I have been able to 
fix the distance of some as given in this Table, sufficiently correct I hope, 
for all present purposes. 

Ootacanwndy '2,bth Janc^ 1834. 


J. H. [Crawford. 
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Kofwring ta the observations made by me at foot of Table No. 1, which 
in their g^eiieral bearing, are for the most part equally applicable to Madras, 
it will be sufficient to state here that I have also shown in my remarks on 
Mr. Greenlaw’s P.'imph let that the Red Sea Steamer from Suez will bo 
nearly thirty and a half days (30^) in reaching Madras, and that therefore 
parties at all places mentioned in tliis Table (No. 2) which are within eigh^ 
and a halfdays (8,^) Dawk from lloinhay, will be in possession of their let" 
tors, as soon as those letters could arrive at Madras. 

The rates of Postage and Distances from Bombay are taken from the 
same Publications that ] have referred to in Table No. 1, and from a Table 
for Stations under the Presidency of Madras immediately following tliat 
for Stations under the Presidency of Bengal. 

The Rates of Postage from Madras and Distances from that Place, arc 
inserted on the authority of the Fort St. George Gazette of the 8th March 
1834, where the present revised code of Post office Regulations will be 
found, pages 183 at 194, and the addition of four (4) annas is made as an 
equivalent for the increased expense on Steam conveyance from Suez to 
Madras, the distance exceeding that to Bombay in the proportion of 4000 
miles to 3000 miles, or as 133,333 decls. are to 100. 

Ootacamundj 25M June, 1834. 


F I N I .s. 


Piiutedatthe Courier Press, by Sorabjiee Dorabjbk 
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PREFACE. 


When I first received Mr. Crawford’s pamphlet, I purposed to reply 
to it in two separate publications ; the one in answer to tlie first por- 
tion ot Mr. Crawford’s, which more particularly referred to my former 
'Observations’ — and the other in reply to his ' Observationa on the 
letter of the Calcutta Committee to the Governor General — when, 
however, I had concluded all that I found it necessary to say in res- 
pect to the first, 1 discovered it to he so limited that it would have 
been ridiculous to have put it forth singly. I have therefore delayed it> 
until 1 could meet the latter portion of Mr. Crawford's pamphlet. 

I have been prevented doing this before by the time necessarily occu- 
pied in making up the statement A. in the appendix ; which, being 
a most important document, 1 could not dispense with ; indeed so im- 
portant do L hold that document to be, that had I been in possession 
of it, and the following one, before I began to reply to Mr. Crawfordi 
1 think, f should have been contented to have let the matter at issue rest 
on a very few remarks in connexion with them. 

As it is, 1 am afraid my readers may think that 1 have been unne- 
cessarily prolix. In excuse 1 can only say that I have written day 
by day, as leisure from oflicial duties permitted, just as I should havo 
spoken, had 1 been discussing the question at the moment, and 1 huvo 
IK) time to prune or condense. 

Since writing the above, the proceedings in the House of Commons 
on tlic occasion of passing the vote for 20,000 for the experiment 
by way of the Euphrates have appeared in the Calcutta papers. 

On that occasion the following fell from the several speakers 

* Mr. C* Grant. The importance of a rapid communication with India was 
evident-*it was of the utmost consequence by these means to bring India nearer to 
this country, and thereby to remove the obstacles that at present existed to a closer 
and more advantageous connexion between England and our Indian territories. It 
was most desirable to do away with the obstacles which now tended to perpetuate 
prejudices, and which stood in the way of a free and rapid communication of im- 
provements of ail kinds. Greater security would result to our Indian empire 
from the course proposed to be adopted, and in bhort, it was equally our interest, 
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policy, duty, and glory, to bring India more and more intimately in contact witlk 
this country by every means in our power. (Hear, bear.) It was our duty to 
confer on India every possible advantage, in consequence of its connexion with 
Great Britain ; and he appealed to the bouse with confidence and called upon 
to lend its assistance-to the accotnpliehment of this important object. ( Hear, 
hear.) In conclusion be should only add, that it was equally the duty and the 
interest of England to watch all the modes of access to India, with a view to the 
political and commercial prosperity and the mutual advantage of both countries.' 

'Mr. Buckingham said, that to facilitate and expedite a mutual knowledge of 
what was passing in India and England would be worth 10 times the sum now 
proposed to be devoted to that purpose. The greatest moral, political, and mer- 
cantile advantages might be expected to result from a more rapid communication 
between the two countries, to which as he could not see any serious impediments* 
8D he did not anticipate the least objection.* 

'Mr. Hu^fF. hoped that what the committee had jusc heard was only n prelude, 
to those advaiKages and that assiPtanee which India had a right to expect at our 
hands. The state of the communication betw'een England and India had long been 
areproach to this country, and the interference of the Post-office in charging post- 
age upon letters from India, notvvilbstaiiding there was no line of packets be- 
tween tbe two countries, did not admit of excuse. A quick communication would 
be as useful to us as to the inhabitants and residents of India.' 

With such seniimenis as these of the value and importance of rea- 
lizing ‘ the greatest moral, political and mercantile advantages/ 
can we for a moment doubt that the communication in its mo.st com- 
preliensive form will be at once established? It would be idle to say 
one word in proof of the utter insignificancy — comparatively speaking — 
of confining the communication to Bombay for such a purpose as the 
attainment of tiic greatest advantages, instead of extending it to 
every port in India. 

Cahulln, Decemher 8, 1834. c. b. grelnlaw. 


ERRATA. 


In the “ Rrply’* page lines 1 1 and 12 for ' as the connecting point between 
Europe and India in the infancy of the undertaking at any other time,* read 
* os 1 he connecting point betweeu Europe and India in the infancy of the under- 
taking,' or at auy other time. 

Tn the ‘‘Rkmarks,” marginal note page 1 for 2,29.0,300, read 2,99,300. Page .3, 
in the 4th para, dth line for ‘ greater’ read * great.’ 



A REPLY, &c. 

I HAVE called the following remarks ‘ A Reply, &c.* because, although Mr. 
Crawford’s pamphlet is headed ^Observations on Steam Communication 
between India and Suez,’ they in point of fact are avowedly an examination 
of the * Plans submitted from Calcutta,* — plans, not of a communication 
between India and Suez^ to which Mr. Crawford’s ‘ Observations’ pro/esf to 
be confined, but between India and England (between which there is a vast 
difference); and as the pamphlet, which I submitted to the [)ublic of India 
in October 1833, has the honor of partaking more largely than any other 
matter of Mr. Crawford’s tardy notice, I cannot well remark on his * Obser- 
vations’ otherwise than as a * Reply.’ 

Mr. Crawford sets out with a declaration that he has only one wish himself 
on the subject of Steam Communication between England and India, which 
resolves itself into an earnest desire for the eventual adoption of that course 
in regard to Steam Communication with Suez as shall, on full and mature 
consideration, promise to secure the greatest extension of the benefit of 
Steam Navigation to all India, that a due regard to the cost of such exten- 
sion shall seem to justify, --he adds : 

* To make this berefit permanent, the returns must be, if not immediately, nt least 
prospectively commen.siiraic with the expense. How far they are likely to be soon the 
plans submitted from Calcutta, it is my present purpose to endeavour to ascertain,’ 

Before noticing the details into which, in furtherance of this object, Mr. 
Crawford has gone, 1 would remark that the following sentence is calculated 
to lead to an erroneons conclusion. Mr. Crawford says ; 

* The unfortunate failure of the Forbes steamer to get to Suez against the early pari 
of the S. W. Mousoon in the Bay of Bengal, affords time to all parties in India, &e. 

But one conclusion can be drawn on reading this, which is, that the ^ 
Steamer failed became she was opposed by the early part of the monsoon 
in the Bay of Bengal— 1 will not say it would have been more candid, because 
1 am satisfied there is no want of candour on the part of Mr. Crawford^ but 
1 will observe that it would have been mure correct to have said : 

* The unfortunate accident which stopped the Forhee at Madras in her prograif 
towards Suez, and rendered necessary her return to Calcutta, &c.' 

Mr. Crawford would seem to think that my ' Observations’ arose out 
of Captain Wilson's pamphlet ; he says : at par. 7. 
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* Thin plan was found fault with by many persons in Calcutta, as not being suffici- 
•ntly comprehensive for the interests of India at large, and as conferring undue 
advantages on Bombay, particularly on the commercial part of its comn>unity*— A 
pamphlet appeared shortly afterwards, from the pen of Mr. Greenlaw, exposing the 
defects of Captain Wilson's proposed arrangements, according to the view enter- 
tained of the subject in Calcutta, and recommending others, of which, in connexion 
with his objections to Captain Wilson s plan, 1 shall now proceed ta examine the 
iralidity.' 

And again in note to par. 8. 

' And in allusion to Captain Wilson’s drst idea orconneclins: the steam navigation 
from India to Suez, with a steamer from Al<^xandria to Malta, Mr. Greenlaw ob- 
serves as follows, in the note appended to this para : 

Now he is here entirely mistaken. It is not necessary that T should 
detail the history of my * Observations.’ I would only say that they were 
not at all written with a view to publication — that although I had read Captain 
Wilson’s pamphlet, 1 had then done so hut once, and that but cursorily; and 
that it was neither on my table nor in niy mind when I wrote. Indeed I 
have been condemned at Bombay for my neglect of Captain Wilson’s ob- 
servations on Socotra as a depot. 

I beg distinctly to disclaim the most distant intention of derogating from 
the value and importance of Captain Wilson’s pamphlet, by what I have 
just said. No one can be more sensible of the valuable practical information 
furnished by Captain Wilson on every point on which he treats than I am; 
and in common with every one interested in the establishment of the comiim- 
nication 1 confess my obligations to him, having since given it every attention ; 
the result of which is my confirmed opinion in fiivor of the comprehensive 
scheme. But his pamphlet was expressly confined to a simple ‘ Steam Com- 
munication between Uombau and Suez' while mine not only included this, 
but annexed to it a further communication to the other presidences, and car- 
ried the whole to England; so that had 1 made any use of or reference to 
Captain Wilson’s pamphlet, it would assuredly have been brought forward 
rather in furtherance of my proposition than as opposed to it ;— the only two 
points on which I should have found it necessary to have met Captain Wilson 
being the practicability and advantage of adopting Socotra as a depdt, and 
the capability of a steamer to pass across the Arabian Sea during a part 
of the S. W. Monsoon without too great a loss of time. On the first 
of these nothing need now be said, and on the latter 1 shall have an opportu* 
nity of remarking hereafter. 

Mr. Crawford occupies ^eighteen pages, exclusive of nine devoted to Cap- 
tain Wilson’s pamphlet, in remarking on six and a half pages of my pamphlet, 
the whole of which he might have spared himself the trouble of writing;^ 
for in para. 21, page 21, he says : 


* Of these five and half are filled with quotations. 
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* VV« have now arrived at the termination of what I shall take the liberty of call- 
ing 'Ir. Greenlaw’s first Oa'Ie scheme, to distinguish it from his subsequent Galle, 
and ultininte Galle and Socotra sch ‘me,* to both which it would AFPRAa to hats 

BERN INTI. NDI-D FROM THE FIKST MRRRLT AS THB STRFFlNG STONB.’ 

And in para. 33, page 27, he says : 

' The scene changes shortly afterwards and Mr. Greenlaw’s • rral plan is deve- 
loped in the following paragraph.' 

would it not have been as well to have saved 26 pages devoted to 
the * stepping stone,* and have gone to the real plan at once ? 

But this is not all, in the .‘36 pTPa. page 29, he comes to the actual plan^ 
ADVOCATED for adoption, and he quotes it thus from me 

‘ The above being premised it may now be observed, the proposed plan resolves 
itself into this, viz. that the steamer leaving the Ited Sea, instead of going to Bom- 
bay, calls at Galle, Madras, and Calcutta'— the packets, passengers, and mnlls for 
Bombay, being despatched on a branch steamer from Oalic — There is however, yet 
one modification hy which Hoiiibay would be a gainer in time, not only as compared 
with the proposed pl.in, hut even with (hat of making Bombay the sole port of call. 
—That modi ficHlion is that instead of the packets, 8cc. for Bombay, branching off 
from Gaile, they should do so from Socotra, By tins means, as the branch steamer 
would bs It Socotra, wailing the arrival of the Red Sea vessel, and ready to start, 
the passengers, &c. for Bombay would have no detention at Socotra. — Bombay there- 
fore, so far from having reason to object to the proposed plan, ought to second it, 
while Madras would be so obvious a gainer, that no doubt can be entertained of Hu 
acquiescence.' 

This then is what 1 did actually propose for adoption— and before I 
proceed with Mr. Crawford in his remarks on this actual plan, I would beg 
to be permitted to say a few words on his bye-gone observations. In the 
1 1 para, he says 

Mt is a trite, but still a very just remark, that nur zeal will sometimes out- 
strip our discroiion ; and in the present case we have an apt illudtraiiun of its jus- 
tice: for whiht ostensibly advocating the cause of the many, Mr. Greenlaw's an- 
xiety for the commercial interests of the few, (Calc dta) has made him overlook the 
injury he was doing to others, equally eutilled to his consideration and suppoit.’ 

Now as Mr. Crawford admits that the Galle was * from the first merely 
a stepping stone* to the actual plan, and one never advocated for 
adoption, he might have spared himself the pain which it must have caused 
him to bring, among others, such a charge again.st me as 'overlooking an 
injury* I was doing to others in my anxiety for the commercial interests 
of the few (Calcutta). I declare I have no more anxiety for the commercial 
interests of Calcutta than for the those of Bombay and Madras ; and I appeal 
to all India, if, throughout, my views have not been directed to one general 
scheme, in which the interests of all are alike consulted. 


The capitals are miue. 
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The ‘ stepping stone’ led equally to Bombay, to Madras, to Calcutta 
interests; it led to that plan which excluded nonk ! Will Mr. Crawford say 
that his views, for pto he offers none, are eqii dly comprehensive? Will 
he say that he is not for confining the communication to Bombay, bv which 
even according to his own admission, the interests of at least one fifth of all 
India— in which is included Calcutta— afe disregarded ? He cannot ; and [ 
leave it to the public to say whether the charge of indiscreet zeal, leading to 
injury to others, best suits Mr. Crawford or myself. 

There are some observations in Paras. to of Mr. Crawford’s 
pamphlet, which, as they bear on the general qiiestitm of the preferable plan, 
viz. Bombay as a sole port, or the comprehensive plan of all the presi- 
dencies, [ shall leave till I come to bis remarks on the Calcutta Steam 
Committee’s FiCtter to the (rovernor General, which in point of fact alone 
contains the real question at issue. 

In his .qiiii Para. Mr. Crawfonl, referring to the 1 2th and 14th Paras, in iny 
observations, considers that he detects tin iiiconsistcnLy, and he leaves it to 
me to reconcile it. The inconsistency to which he refers is this, viz. that in 
the 12th pira., when my foot was on the Oalle ‘stepping stone,’ I had, with 
reference to its being generally admitted that two steamers would be required 
for the communication to Bombay alone, left it to be inferred that only 
two steamers would be required for the Galle plan, in these words 

So that in fixing two steamers for the Galle communication no addition will bt 
required to the estimate on that account' 

while in the 14th para, it is obvious that there must be three. The ex- 
planation is easy, though at the sacrifice of a repeated acknowledgment^^ that 
the observations were hastily put together, and that there were several inac- 
curacies in them, none however it was hoped calculated to weaken the argu- 
ments adduced in fav. r of the main object. 

This is one of those inaccuracies. I ought to have said that one more 
steamer would be required for the Galle plan than was necessary for the 
Bombay exclusive plan. But it is quite obvious that the steamer going to 
Galle, and thence having branches to Bombay and Calcutta, three would 
be required ; and even when, to obviate the necessity of a branch steamer 
to Calcutta, it was suggested that the Suez steamer might proceed on to 
Calcutta, the reserve steamer at the latter place is mentioned ; so that no one 
who took the pains to consider the whole, could be misled by the inaccu- 
racy ; but if such should be the case it would not at all affect ‘ the main ob- 
ject,’ which was clearly and distinctly nothing more nor less than the 


Vide - prefatory rfmaiki of my obemtioos, Ste. in October ISJ3. 



establishment of the Actual Bombay Plan itself, with a steamer between 
Calcutta ami Socotra !! Having, I believe, thus satisfactorily accounted fpr the 
inaccuracy, or incoiibistency, or >\batever Mr. Crawford may term it, I think 
1 am now entitled to say that I leave to the Bombay Committee, who havla 
adopted Mr. Crawfonl’s Observations” and thence made them their own, 
** the task of reconciling” the following paragraph in their letter to the Bom- 
bay government, written with a view to obtain the support of the Ci)iirt of 
Directors to their exclusive plan, with the i'lct that it is quite clear from 
the whole tenor of the remarks ‘ os tub plans suiimittkd fkom Cal- 
cutta,’ that there is not the smallest indication of any such purpose as 
aclopiing Calcutta in preference to Bombay *as tub connecting point between 
Europe and India In the infancy of the undertaking at any other time.* 


* Tlip fact wc have staled necessarily rendeis ns apprehensive that Ihe ennrmona 
additional charge, whinli mast be incurred by adopt iii|< the distant port of < aloiitta 
in preference to this port, as fli*» coiniectiiig point between Europe and India^ iu the 
infancy of the undertaking, may discourage the whole design/ 

The Bombay Committee cannot be permitted to explain this away by 
referring to the experintcntal voyages of the Forbrs / because these being un- 
dertaken at the expense of a public siib>cription and avowedly as an experi- 
ment with reference to ‘ the whole design* of an ultimate permanent commu- 
nication iNCLUDi'C Bomuav, and moreover being in no degree however small 
subject to the influence of the Court (»f Directors,— they could not be held to 
have any reference whatever to that for which the Bombay Corrmiiitee, in 
the language of the Thuts, * petitioned I mU moreover the Bombay Go- 
vernment and Committee had the power of connecting th(?mselvcs witli 
the Forbes, had they so chosen. One word more on this * petition’ of the 
Bombay Committee. The Times well says that there could be no necessity 
for such a petition ; and so say I ; for if any single person could Im found 
capa’ole of advocating for one instant the adoption of Calcuita in preference 
to Bombay, as the connecting point between linropc and India by steam 
communication, be would he unanimon.'^ly voted to he out of liis senses. Let 
the Bombay Committee explain the reason of this, to say the least, incorrect 
representation of the views held at Calcutta, 

If any doubt of the meaning and object of that para, and of the whole rea- 
soning "of the Bombay Committee’s letter could exist, it would be removed 
by the answer of the Bomlwy Government : it is to the following eflcct 

* 2d. I am further directed to state, in reply to the latter communication, (bat 
His Iwsrdship in Cotincd entirely concurs in the arguments, and coocliisiun advanced 
by you in regard to Bombay being the must eligible port for the i*stahli.shnient of a 
permanent steam communicalum betw ceii Europe and Indio, and, in furwurding a 
copy of your letters to the Honourable the Court of Directors, will not ^ail to iup< 
port the important abject you have in view.* 
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What does this mean but that the Bombay Government concur 'with 
the Bombay Committee in their arguments in regard to Bombay being 
TUB most eligible port for thb kstablishmknt of a fermangnt stgau 
COMMUNICATION ; and what does this answer iiiifdy but that there was a 
question as to some other sinolb port being more eligible? I ask tlws 
Bunbay Committee to point out who ever raised such a question ? if they 
cannot do .so, it only remains that they have dreamt it. 

I would f'irtlier leave to the BomW Committee to reconcile the total ab- 
sence, ill Mr. OawCord’s pre.serit remarks, wlrch they have adopted, of any re- 
ference to the advantages of Bombay as a .sole port for passengers for the 
interior of any part of India, with the following further paragraph of the saiiM 
letter : — 

•whilst noMifng is likely to be gained in point of time nor any advantage to ha 
derived to the public in India, winch cannot be eqindly derived by the steamer going 
from Bombay, excepting so tar as the conveyance of passengers to the towns of 
Calcutta ami Madras is concerned, for those proceeding to the interior of any part 
of India would always fiml Bombay the most convenient point of debarkation.' ! ! ! 

I am now at the 36th para, of Mr. Crawford’s pamphlet in which, having 
arrived at the actual plan ns quoted above, he proceeds to ascertain the exact 
extent of the bbnkfit to Bombay by my proposition over that which 

•WOULD BH DERIVED TO IT FROM BoMIHY BKING THE .SOLE PORT ! ! Mf. 
Crawford calcidates tins gain of time at Id hoins, and instead of receiving it 
gratefully be treats it lightly. Now as he had before taxed me in the Galle 
plan with injiuitice to others, meaning the residents at Bombay and 
the mnny who will uoce^Mrily pass their eommiinications through that 
PrcMibMicy, which pl:m wa.s never advanced, as he himself adm1t.s, for 
adoption, but was ‘merely a stepping stone’ to that plan by which 
these ven pn ties wm* to benefit, even though only by eighteen hours,— 
which iiourvcr would be near two days in practice— I put it to Mr. 
Crnwrord whether common ju.stice did not demand that he should as 
Conspicaoiisly h ive given me credit with those parties for the purposed bene- 
fit, as he huN charircd me with in justice for an unpuf posed injury ?— However 
I must mv.self now decline .such credit, because, for purposes connected with 
the reneral advintage of the whole scheme, it is necessary that the benefit 
should not be accorded— that under the comprehensive scheme Bombay 
should stand precisely in the matter of speedy communication as she would do 
on her own exclusive plan, and surely if this is the case Bombay cannot 
complain with justice. 

On the remainder of the remarks of Mr. Cravfortl on my pamphlet, as they 
refer to calculation of time and expense, and thence to the preference to be 
given to confining the comninnication to Bombay, or to the comprehensive 
scheme, I need here say nothing j because many of them bear equally on the 
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plan submitted by the Calcutta Committee in the letter of the 28th January 
to the Governor General, and where they exclusively refer to my pamphlet 
I can scarcely reply to them without going into the whole question. 1 
shall therefore pass them over here, and only notice Mr. Crawford’s remarks, 
touching ‘ the commercial ailvantages which are to result to us from the 
cession of Socotra,* which Mr. Crawford, from his former practical knowledge 
of the trade of the Red Sea, considers I have greatly overrated ; — aiul he 
says that he should content himself with so saying did not the weight which 
I attach to the curious fact as stated by Mr. Waghorn, bnt which it seems 
has been long since known to every one who bad the slightest acquaintance 
with the trade in that quarter, of the Americans proceeding to Miiclia and 
other ports of the Red Sea for coffee and other article^, ciirrying only dollars, 
led me to deductions more sanguine than he considers warranteil by the 
circumstances of the case. 1 should from this have expected from Mr. 
Crawfur l some more detailed reasons for doubting the advantages derivable 
from Socotra as a commercial depot. Instead of this he confines himself to 
the simple declaration, that in my pamphlet for t'ac first time he has heard of 
inconvcniencies connected wiih the vent of the produce of Africa,’ and that he 
is sure a more careful enquiry would have satisfied iiie that I had been grearly 
tnisinforrned, — Touching the extra iiiMtrance which 1 have stated is deninud- 
ed from ships navigating the Red Sea, I stated it from the general un- 
derstanding I had that such was the case ; but berauso such might be 
the case in sailing ves&cls, it does not follow that it w >n]d he dt'inunded 
on a steamer, so that Mr, Crawford’s reference to my cr>timate, and tliat 
contained in the Calcutta Committee’s letter does not bear on the point at 
issue. And as regards the Americans bringing coals to Socotra and taking 
their cotfee thence, Mr. Crawford appears to think that because they might 
bring coals to the value of say Drs. 5000, they could not hiing the n "iamder 
of the amount required to obtain their return cargo in .specie; and >iirc,I\ ^Mr. 
Crawford will not deny that as far as the Americans mo concerned tiicy 
would prefer getting their coffee if they could at Socotr i lo going into the 
Red Sea for it. The question is — could it and would it be brought there and 
placed en depot ? On this point, 1 mean the advantages to he derived from 
Socotra as a commercial depot, I am quite free to confess (hat Mr. Crawford 
must be far better entitled to pronounce an opinion than 1 can be. 1 con- 
sulted all possible authorities near me, and I found one universal impression, 
as well among Europeans as natives and Arabs, that if taken possession of by 
the English Government, and due security offered, it could not fail to flourish 
in that capacity ; however, the question is now likely to be put to the test of 
experience, and to that test we may well leave it. 

Mr. Crawford concludes his Observations by reference to his declarations 
that— 

* Four fifths of all India will be indebted to Bombay, under whatever equitable 
arrangements are made for the general interests, for a quicker receipt of letters than 
by any route that has yet been brought under public Gousideratioo 
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And that— • 

* As respcpts the far greater portion of all India, parties will receive their Tcttera, 
as least as quickly, and for the most part as cheaply as by either of the two other 
preaideiicics/ 

He admits that he has offered no proof of this; but he purposes to furnish 
it in the observation:! he intends to submit on the letters of the New Bengal 
Steam Fund r>V)rnii)ittci\ and on other documents before him. He finally 
refers to the Act : — 

' That in all the plana and caicnial ions brought forward in Calcutta, it has been 
assiuncd, unreasonably 1 think, and certainly in opposition to all practice elsewhere, 
that letters, parcels, passengers, &cc. are to be conveyed to and troin Calcutta on the 
Steam VeaseU via Suez on the same terms as to liooibay, without regard to the dilfe- 
ence of expencu to be incurred 

And ho states that if the charges should lie made proportionate to the service 
rendered, he will have no difficulty in estublLshing that not only all the stations 
under the Bombay Presidency, but those also that will belong to the new 
one at Agra, and a very targe portion of the Madras Presidency, will be in 
a similar situation as regards celerity and cheapness as before described. 

It will be better to abstain from any rcniark on these averments nntil the 
proof is forthcoming ; except that it may be here stated that if increased 
rates are charged for the conveyance of passengers, packets, letters, «S:c. by the 
steamer to Madras and Calcutta, it will only the more strengthen the cause 
of a comprehensive sclieme, inasmuch as it will further aid to overcome 
the single acknowledged difficulty, namely the ex[)cnre, I say the single 
acknoivlt'dned difliculty ; for in spite of all the arguments wasted in the attempt 
to establish the preference of the Bombay exclusive plan, its admirers aie 
obliged to admit that, if established, there would yet be something to come 
after. 



REMARKS, &c. 


Li tlie ‘ Reply/ as above, which I have made to Mr. Crawford’s remarks on 
:]i> * oh:>er\ations, &c.* 1 have relr .tint'd entirely from entering into the me- 

/its of the q'lesiion iuelf, on which \vc are at t-^ne; which (jiie'ition 1 take to 
be, whether >tcam Coiniminication between Kiighnul and Bombay alone is 
Detter for all India, than one which comprehends the three presidencies and 
Ceyloi’. 4 

This I take it is thej^rs/ question to he considertid; but it is very difficult 
to argue thi,> (pu‘‘,tiou with reference lo Mr, Crawfonrs obsCi vations on the 
)ettt*r from the Bengal New Stciin I’liud Committee to the Su|)»cme (ioveni- 
ment, hecaii.se he no whore dustiuctl} avows, and scarcely by inference leads 
his l•ei»(Ifcr^ to di-'cover, what he really docs hold the question at issue to be. 
The coucliisi'jiis to which lie has.irrivcd arc, that (Pur. 1*2 (>/ * Oific-rvaliofif 
'►» Sicaui ( lo'tmunicalwn bvlivein JniUu and Suez,*) 


* four-fifili. ot all Iri.liavvil be indchfed to Ihnnhay, under wli.iUwer equitable 
arraivenieiiis aie made for th- "c)it'i.d interests, for a quicker receipt ol then letters 
from Kiigland tiuu b.v any toute tliat has jet becu hroiiglu under consideration. 


And that {Fui. dO of * Obsdivations on Slcam ConimtuiUalmt between /rt- 
dia and i>iu‘z.') 

* As respects the fjir greater portion of all Indi.a, p.irties will receive their letters at 
leastasquickly,and lor the most pari as cheaply as by either of the two other 
preside lie le-i.’ 

Consequently Hint (Par. 21 of ‘ Observations on Calcutta CommUtee's 
LelUr to the Supreme Government.') 


‘ All estnl.li.liin.'nls and exfifiiditiire, in CKce«s nt ivliat woiilil be necessary for 
Bombay »ill be maintaiii«l for the iraii.iiii.sion of less Hiaii onr-filth of Ibe private 
corrisuoM.lcDce of linlia, an.l tlioKeacral cortespon.lcM.ee of llic island of Ceylon and 
of such portion of tbe parcels and packapes lo and from as the public may think, 
after this exoUnation, will be traooohted lo Ceylon, M nlras, and Calcutta ; and the 
accomtnodalion of fifteen additional passeiig.rs each voyage tram llmsc places col- 
lectivelj.’ 


And this increase of expenditure being afterwards shewn on the data 

furnished by the Calciitla Commit- 
tee to be Sicca Rupees l,ri4,800» 
the ultimate result wliicli Mr. Craw- 
ford appears desirous of e.stablUhi«^ 
would .seem to be included in the 
following Par. (t>oth) of ‘Observa- 


Trobuble expenditure of the 
rornprehonsive pliui.. .S.i. Rb. 

Piol»jble expcudiluie under 
IJorubay plan •••• ato ••• l,34,.iOO 


Sa. Rs *,64,800 

tions on the Calcutta Ccmuiittce’s Letter to the” Supreme Uovernment > 
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‘ If the foregoing calculations founded in ihe one instance on data supplied by the 
Bengal Committee themselves, and in the other framed as far as practicable in con- 
sonance with those data, can be considered for the purposes of comparison to offer 
any thing like a correct view of the relative expences of the two schemes, and 
that my previous calculations on diff rent matters connected with the establishment 
of a regular intercourse by steam between India and England are entitled to any 
weight, little more can, 1 think, be necessary to shew which of the plans is likely to 
lead to the realissation of the hopes of ‘‘ all India" by making that intercourse 
permanent also.’ 

These appear to be the only connected conclusions from which can be 
gathered either what Mr. Crawfords really considers the question at issue to 
be, or thc^ object which he desirous to establish. 

If I am right in this expose of Mr. Crawford’s conclusions, they may be 
thus summed up, — that as four-fifths of all India will by the Bombay exclusive 
plan receive their letters quicker, and for the iin)st part as cheap as by the 
comprehensive one, and consequently the expenditure of this latter plan over 
that of the former being disbursed solely, and without adequate return, for 
the iiiterestsof less than one fifth of the uliolo correspondence, the former is 
the plan most likely to lead to the realization of the hopes of ‘ all India’ by 
making the intercourse permanent. 

Now if we admit Mr. Crawford’s conclusions to be correct, it is quite obvi- 
ous that the reasonvS, whicli render the disbursement of this excess of expen- 
diture inexpedient for the interests of less than one-fifth of India at the 
commencement of the intercourse, must have the same weight hereafter ; and 
consequently that the Bombay plan once established, we may look in vain for 
the extension, yet Mr. Crawford concludes his ‘ Observations* thus (Par. 80 
of * Observalions on the Calcutta Committee^ Letter to Suiircme Govern- 
jnent.^) 

* This once afcmed to India, llic re.st w’iil follow in due season ; and no one will 
rejoice more sincerely tliaii raysi lf on the early icalizutioii of those CKpeelationsof 
vast and iiicdlciilablc benefit to our country and mankind, &g.’ 


’* Tn the 3 para : of his ' Observations on Captain Wilson’s Pamphlet, Ac.’ Mr. 
Crawford woidd seem to indicate this obj^ct to be ‘the e\entuat adoption of that 
course in regard to steam eonimunicatiou with 6*nez;. as slitill on full and mature 
consideration promise to secure the greatest extension of the benefits of steam 
navigation to all India, that a due regard to the cost of such extension shall seem 
to jUvStify.’ \Vhy the question is thus narrowed to the communication between India 
and Suez, and why the communirutiou with Koglund, without wliich the conimuni- 
cauon to vSuez, is useless, is thus shirked, Mr. Crawford can best tell Doubtless the 
strength of his argument against the comprehensive plan is (he additional cost, and 
that additional cost tells better in appearance hy comparing it with the cost of the 
communuMtion from Bombay to Suez, than it would if the expenditure from Suez to 
England was also taken into account. But 3Ir. Crawford professes himself to be op- 
posed to the * undivided agency,’ on the ground that it is inexpedient, if not impracti- 
cable. He however assigns no reason for the impracticability ; and for the inexpe- 
diency, refers only to the opinion of the Governor General, that Pa.sspngers w'ould 
prefer the Malta Steam Packet and the land route to Malta vii the Continent. But 
of this, and the inconsistency in which it involves Mr. Crawford, bereafitr. 
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Here I should like to know what Mr. Crawford means by * the rest will 
follow in due season.’ Either the Bombay exclusive plan is or is not the plan 
in all respects best adapted permanentltf iov all India. If it is contended 
that it is so, it ought to be broadly so stated^ and its superiority maintained to 
the exclusion of any future extension. 

On the other hand, if it is not so contended, if it is admitted that the com- 
prehensive plan is the best eventually and peimanently in all respects for all 
India, but that for any cause it is better that the exclusive Bombay plan should 
be first brought to bear, such should have been laid down as the cjuestion, and 
it should have been so argued. I am ready to take up either, but I should wish 
it to include the whole communication on to England; and I confess I should 
like to see the advocates for the Bombay plan leave this coquetting, and 
take their stand on some broad and jdain ground. 

However until they do so, we, who are for a plain intelligible comprehen- 
sive scheme, must meet onr opiioneiits in such manner as they think proper 
to come to the charge, and 1 therefore proceed now to meet Mr. (h*awford*s 
‘ Obscvatioiis on the Calcutta Committee’s letter to thcBengal Government.* 

The first observation of Mr. Crawford refers to the declaration of the 
Committee, that it liaving been anlhoritatively stated that a regularly quar- 
terly comimmication could not be kept up from Bombay, they would on that 
ground alone consider the [)ermancnt communication should be from Calcutta, 
they being satistiicd that during the single voyage wimn it would be at all 
necessary to oppose tlie S. W. monsoon in the Arabian Sea, a steam vessel 
of a proper power would be enabled to make the voyage from Oalle to 
Socotra, with at least as greater a degree of certainty as the Falmouth packets 
make their winter passages to the Mediterranean. On this Mr. Crawford 
confes.^es that at one time he was nearly of the same opinion as the Bengal 
Committee ; but lie has aliandoned his first impression, and arrived at the 
same conclusion as Capt Wilson, viz. 

* That regular steam communication during the S. W. monsoon between Bom- 
bay and Sue/., is nut practicable in a way to make the returns or advantagevs meet, or 
worth while the cxpence.’ 

And referring to the Committee’s suggestion touching the junction of the 
Bombay steamer during the S. W. monsoon, he sajs be would have it re- 
membered that Captain Wilson distinctly states that it is nut contended that 
the weather is so very bad in the monsoon that n steamer cannot go to 
Suez against it, but that having to go so great a distance (fiOOO miles) against 
strong breezes and a heavy sea, the wear and tear of the vessel and machine- 
ry and other extraoi dinary cxpcnccs would be so considerable as to make the 
returns fiill short of the several expences. Now let us see what it was 
that Capt. Wilson did say. He began his remarks on steam communica- 
tion between Bombay and Suez in the following words 

* From the middle of May till the end of September, the‘preva!*MJce #f the S. W. 
monsoon between the island uf Socotra and the Indian Coast prevents the possibiity 
if steam communication.* 
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Tills is what Capt Wilson originally stated in his pamphlet. In his snppic-. 
mentary remarks he observes, that in his pamphlet steam communication 
with the Red Sea during the N. E. monsoon had only been spoken of,— 

* It, having been assumed Jliat no one, possessing a competent knowledge of the 
weather and localities, would for a moment have entertained the notion of a regulaf 
ttommunication with Suez Huripg the S. W. monsoon/ 

With reference however to Mr. Waghorids having started such a project, 
Capt. Wilson deemed it necessary to state the case clearly, in order that 
R just view might be formed on the subject. 

Abandoning his former position, namely, that the prevalence of the S. W, 
monsoon bcltwecn Socotra and the Indian coast, from the middle of May 
to the end of September, prevented the PossiniLiTY of steam communication 
during that period, Captain Wilson finally gives the following opinion : — 

* TVIy own opinion tli.it a regular steam communication during the S, W. monsoon 
between Bombay and Suez, is not praciirah'e in a w.iy lo make the returns oradvan' 
luges meet, or worth while the expeiice, is founded on many years, experience of the 
winds and weather in the Lied Sea and between it and Bombay at all seasons.’ 

Now it is possible that this may hold good throughout the whole line as 
regards Bombay , but not as regards Calcutta. Tlowever, I am not called 
upon to contest the point as it is now put. If Capt. Wilson means ‘ a re- 
gular .steam commuuication* at every and all times of the S. W. monsoon^ 
I have nothing to say against his position; but 1 do advance this opinion, viz. 
that a steam communication from Calcutta to Suez and on to England, the 
vessel leaving on tlie loth or 20th July in connention with a quartcrii/ inter, 
course during the year, is practicable in a way to make the advantages equal 
the ex|jence. Uow fir it may be equally practicable to connect tlie liombay 
communication at that period of the year, 1 am not so fully prepared to offer 
a confirmed opmioii, though lam inclined to consider it is. 

And first for the Calcutta steamer. I apprehend tint the primary stage to 
Madras needs nothing to .support its practicability in every respect. Hors- 
!)urgli says, with reference to the land and sea breezes 

‘ In June and July these land winds ofieii prevail, when a passage may at times be 
uade from the Pdut lo Madras in 10 or 12 days.’ 

Now it is true that we cannot command these breezes just as we want 
hem, but it exhibits a state of things quite siifhcient lo shew there is nothing 

0 prevent the passage being made ; and I think six days for a proper 
tearner— by which 1 mean, without reference to size, one of the greatest 
peed— may be taken as a fair average from Kedgeree to Madras. Leaving 
he former place on theSOtli July, she would then arrive at Madras on the 
fith. A steamer capable of taking 16 days' coal would require none at 
ladras, and her stay ought not to exceed 6 hours, so that slie would leave 
lat place at noon of the 2Cth ; and I would give her to Galle four days, 

1 that she would arrive at that place on the SOth July at noon. From 
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Madras to the Basses is 420 miles ; and at that time of the year land and 
sea breezes prevailing, it may be fairly calculated that she would make that 
distance at the rate of 160 miles per diem ; and it is only on the South coast 
of Ceylon from the Basses to Galle that any opposition may be apprehended. 
Isay apprehended, for it is by no means certain. 1 have passed Oalle six 
times in June and July from Eng'and, and twice in August coming from 
Bombay, and off the iisland bad moderate breezes, never even a fresh one, 
yet doubtless they do blow fresh at times. The statement on this point 
furnished to me by the kindness of Mr. Tvv)nam, the Master Attendant at* 
Galle, is as follows; — 


Months. Wind, 

June, .Tuly, ? ‘ 

Aug. & Sept. ^ 

He adds, 


WrATHER. 

Heavy .*)qiialls nint ram for some days about the 
changesof (he moon, with intervals oi'nae vveutlier, ' 
inoderaimg as the season advances. 


* I consider Galle admirably situated for a central station for steam r ommuni- 
cation between India and the lied Sea. The haibour is secure* at ail .sens-on.s, depth 
of water four and five fathoms. Steamers could eume in or go out at all dines during 
day light; .ships are orcasionally detained ,'i day (iliough notofien) liy a .scant wmd, a 
leading wind being neres‘«ary to enable (hoiii (o le.ue the li.irbour, biji this would not 
affect a steamer ' 'J be wind never blows haid right on .shore, and not oflen fiom 
S. W, except ‘In (he early part of the S. W. mosnoon ; the prevailing winds being 
even in (hat season W S. W. to W. N. W The cnrrf'nls off Galle nre variable, 
frequently running to windward several days at a tune, but this does not extend far off 
shore nor to the eastward of Ooiiclra Head.* 


1 hope there i.s nothing forced thus fiir, nnd we m^y e.stimate the passage 
to Galle at this time of the year by proper steamers, and none other would 
of course be employed, at ten and half diys; and if we allow two days at 
Galle, she would leave at noon of the 1st August, 

From Galle to Socotra the passage would be taken according to circum. 
stances, either through the channels to the northward of the Maldives or 
through those known to exist in the group. 

If the wind should be at S. W. it would be nearly fair for the di- 
rect passage; or even at VV. S. W. a start might be made to the north- 
ward of Minicoy into the Arabian Sea; and when there, clear of the 
islands, say 500 miles from Galle, in four days she would have 1100 
miles to do to Socotra. In this situation as before she must be guid- 
ed by circumstances ; but I think 1 may assume that there are none likely 
to occur in the beginning of August, calculated to prevent her making the 
1100 miles in 9 days, either direct at five miles per hour, or when not able to 
make that in a direct line by keeping off the wind and making more. It can 


• The above may suffice to remove Mr. Ciawford’s doubts on the Committee’e 
fer as to the propriety of making Galle a coal depot in the S. W. uioncoon, but 
1 may add from Uoriiburgh : Mt is considcMcd a safe place at all seasons of the year, 
but with strong S. W . winds a giouud swell tumbles in.’* 
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scarcely be Expected of me that I am to imagine every possible case ; T can 

niy argue this point generally; for it is one, the negative side of which is more 
susceptible of argument than the affirmative. I therefore say generally that, 
during the first half of August, I consider the monsoon between Oalle and 
Socotra, and especially between the Maldives and the latter place,to be such 
that a proper steamer would at all times be able to maketlie 1(>00 miles in 
13 days, leaving fSalle on the 1st August, lint suppose when leaving Galle 
she should have the wind fresh at W. N. W. so that she could not make 
5 knots even going West, tlicn 1 would say she should at once go away for the 
southern channels; and sii[)posc she even went to the one and a half degree 
channel, by wliich she would increase the distance to Socotra to ISiiO miles, 
1 still consider that she would make it in 13 days. The distance to the one 
and a half degree cluinuci is .500 miles, and she would run it at almost full 
speed; but let her do it at 0 knots per hour and she would be clear through 
in 3i days, giving her days to run 13o0 miles, or 6 miles per hour, from a 
situation where she might ensure a fair wind almost the whole way, the 
monsoon at its southern boundary hanging to the southward of S. W. while 
Socotra bears N. W. by W. from the one and a half degree channel. Under 
any ordinary circumstances therefore, I hold that a proper steamer may en- 
sure the passage from Gallc to Socotra, leaving on the Ist August, in 13 
days at mo.st. 

She would then arrive at this latter phcc on the 14th August, when 
the monsoon is broken. On this point 1 would observe that as the S. W 
monsoon sets in earlier in the neighbourhood of Socotra than it docs at 
Bombay, so it moderates earlier; and as it is held to be moderating at the lat- 
ter place towards the middle of August, it may surely be deemed to have done 
80 completely af Socotra. Arriving at Socotra on the 14th, and leaving on 
the ICth August, the steamer would doubtlciss meet with westerly winds. 
But at this time of the year even sailing vessels have no difficulty in beating 
along the coast of Africa, and a steamer, a proper one 1 refieat, . could have 
none w hatever in getting into the Red Sea, nor do i consider that 1 am al- 
owing too little if 1 give her six days from Socotra to the Straits. The dis- 
tance is direct CdO miles, and, as before said, sailing vessels have no difficulty 
whatever in the* middle of Augu.st, in making their passage along the African 
coast. Perhaps the hardest pull might be between Socotra and Cape Guar- 
dafui ; but even here, if the wind should be strong al West, by passing close to 
the Eastward of Abdul Currim,and thence over towards Cape Ouardafiii — by 
which and following the route of sailing vessels, the distance would only be 
increased 50 miles— the pa.ssage might be made in the same time. From the 
Straits to Judduh is 55)0 say GUO miles, and leaving the former on the 22d 
August, when thet force of the northerly winds at the south end of the sea 

• llursbiirgh says that after the lOtli of August there is a current setting to the 

. W. and Westward at tl»e rate of 2 and 3 miles per hour from (^ipe Felix to Zeyla. 

t 'I'ho Synopsis of the winds, weather, &c., by Mr. Sanders, Mus'er ot the Indina 
Navy, sajs of the winds between Mocha and Cossiei in August. • Near Mocha varia- 
ble winds, towards Cussier northerly winds geucraily met with.' 
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is abated, five days would be sufficient for her reachin::; Juddali ; so that, 
allowing two days’ stay there, she might leave on the 29th August, and even 
if six days are given to her to do the 630 miles between Juddah and Suez, 
she would arrive at this latter place on the 4th Sept, or 4G days from Ked- 
geree, and this would be reduced two days if the Bombay steamer could join 
on at Socotra. The Hugh Lindsay left Juddah for Suez on her first 
voyage on the 17th April, and made the passage in 5 days ‘weather unfa- 
vorable;’ ill the 3d and 4th voyages in January and February she made, 
touching at Cossier, the former in 6 days 12 hours agiinst ‘ most unfavora- 
ble weather;’ and the latter in 5 days 22 hours against ‘ very unfavorable 
weather* to Cossier, and ‘ most unfavorable’ thence to Suez, 

I am aware that the latter end of August and beginning of September, tit 
the head of the sea, are more unfavorable to a steamer procceiling up than the 
above months, hut I consider the difference would be met by the increased 
power of the steamer. 

On the whole I ilo not see any thing over-charged in what I have offered, 
1 am open to cuinincntand correction, but \ declare my opinion to he that a 
proper steamer, leaving Kedgeree on the 20th July, may reasonably be expect- 
ed to reaeli Suez in 40 days, without iiiecting with any of that continued 
violent weather and high seas, which Captain Wilson in general terms ap- 
plies to the coiiimnnication between Bombay and Suez during the S. W. 
monsoon. 

With regard to a 'iteamer from Bombay on this occasion joining on at 
Socotra : she ought to be there on the 12ih August. I admit that this ap- 
pears to me to be more difllcult of execution than the passage from Galle to 
Socotra at this time of the year. I do not^ know the prevailing state of the 
winds during the beginning of August between Bombay and Socotra, that is 
whether they hang to the S. W.West or W.N.W. ; near the coast they seem 
at this time to veer to the latter point, and should they do so for any dis- 
tance from the land, and on the passage not range to the southward of west, 
which may possibly he the ease in August, 1 really do not see wliy a good 
steamer might not pass across from Boiuhay in that month, leaving the lat- 
ter end of July during the neaps. 

I do not think that a steamer during this period would meet with that 
‘ heavy weather’ in the open Arabian Sea which, as before observed, Capt. 
Wilson, speaking gffwera/// of the S. W. monsoon, attributes to the whole 
passage of 3000 miles between Bombay and Suez. I do not believe the wea- 
ther is generally ‘ Aeavy in the open Arabian Sea in August. I think that 
after leaving so indiiigs the monsoon would he found to he regular and steady 
with no high sea; and although as Socotra was neared there might be a rera- 

* The Synopsis of Mr Sanders gives the same winds as in Jn]y, only more inc 
rate. July winds are described ‘ strong gales from W. S, W. to W, extending 

ilauA (liiurdaf Viii. * 
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Rant of that which obtains, certainly to excess during the height of the mon* 
toorif 1 do not believe thatby the lUth or 12th of August it would be found 
to be any serious obstacle to a proper steamer. 

On the whole then 1 am of opinion that the communication may be kept 
open during this period of the monsoon, and that without having to steam 
*3000 miles ag'iint't heavy weather* 

I have now only on thi'» part of the subject to notice Mr. Crawford’s re- 
mark, that not many people will be found willing to embark from Calcutta on 
the April and loth July for England. QPura, 4 o/** Observations on Coni» 
mlllee's Letter*^ 

* T» make a be.iiinK passage of nearly 5000 miles with the prospect of rough wea- 
ther and consequent discomfort all the voyage nearly before them, and of iinding on 
arrival at Suez, after a passage made in the S. W. monsoon the heat of the wca. 
ther too great to admit of those so inclined loitering amongst the antiquities of upper 
Egypt, or even to allow of their passing over the desert of Suez, however quickly, 
without serious incotueineBce, whilst the rising of the Nile, which comineiiccs i.i 
June and is at its lieiglit in August, would, to use Captain Wilson’s words, subject 
passengers from India at that season i.i question to aluuist all its ancient plagues iu 
lower Egypt, and operate, in Iuh opinion as in mine, as a further drawback to the 
adoption of the Ued Sea route during the S. W. monsoon.* 

Now, for the April departure, Mr. Crawford cannot consider it asunder the 
influence of the bugbear of the S. VV. moonsoon ; for even Capt. Wilson ad- 
mits that up to the middle of May the communication may be maintained 
between India and Socotra, and during that month southerly winds are pre- 
valent in the lower part of the Ued Sea, t»o that Mr. Crawford might at least 
have excluded that voyage from the anticipated horrors of a S. W. monsoon ; 
and I hope that leaving Calcutta on the loth April, passengers by the 
steamer would be out of Egyfit before the end of May, so that the * an- 
cient iilague.*’ may on that voyage be also excluded. 

I have already expressed an opinionas to the S, W. monsoon horrors of the 
other voyage, and touching the heat of the desert ami the plagues of Egypt, 
deterring passengers from going, 1 do not think they would operate much 
with those whose business rcijuired their presence in England. That passen- 
gers would not go in such numbers that voyage as the others is doubtless as 
tiue as that passengers now prefer a summer to a winter passage round the 
Cape, and to arrive in England in the summer instead of the winter ; yet they 
are prevented neither by the winter passage round the Cape nor the entering 
the British Channel in winter, from proceeding hence at [leriods when they 
are unavoidable. Under prope* arrangement, moreover, I imagine three or 
four days will be the utmost of the sojourn ia passing from Suez to Alexandria. 

Both Mr. Crawford and Capt. Wilson argue this part of the question with 
reference to the existing state of things, and not, as it ought to be argued, 
with reference to the facilities which would necessarily follow the adoption 
of the plan, recommended by the Calcutta Steam Committee, for a speedy and 
comfortable passage accross the isthmus for those who choose to accompany 
the packets. 
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Hiving thus disposed of the S. W. monsoon part of the question, T may ob» 
?!erve>even if I hive failed in satisfying my readers of its practicability, that that 
failure would still not be in any degree conclusive against the comprohensive 
scheme, the main principle of which is not so much the number or periods 
voyages, as the expediency of the extension of the communication to the 
other piThidoncie^, whenever and how often made. Doubtless if I have shewn 
the practicability of that coinmmiication at the period I have menti iued, the 
maintenance of a rr/yu/ar quarterly comniunicUion, in opposition to that 
proposed by (’apt. Wilson of three times a year at irregular ])eriods, is an 
advantage of some consequence. 

But I proceed. 

In the 5th paragraph of llicir Letter the Calcutta Committee had stated 
as follows : — 

' It is obvious t!iat the communuMti'on between Rngland and India, if confined to 
Bombay as the sole port iif arrival and depaitiire, would he greatly reduced below 
tlwit which would take place if means were alf.>r<ie<i lor iandin? passengers, uMilis, 
parcels, and paelrots at the three presidencies of Ind’a, and at Ceylon ; and conse* 
qiiently that the receipts, whether from the cunveyanceof passengers, newspapers 
and parcels, or from (he postage of letters, would be comparatively trifling; while 
the oxpences would be very nearly the same as thost^ which would siiflice for ensur- 
ing simultaneously a road for the easy passage between all parts of India and Rng- 
land. 'J’lie advantages of llie compreiiensive plan above referred to, namely, that of 
a steamer quilling CalontU, calling at Madras and Oallo for thnir passengers and 
packets, and picking up those of Bombay .u Socotra, are, we think, incalcnlablc over 
that which confines the communication to Bombay, 


Calcutta received amtg In support of this, we would observe 

Madras, 9 f 4,««. ••••>•• 411,736 thaf the nninhor of letters rcceived.it tin 

presidencies of ('alcutta and Madras 

_J more than quadruple those received at 

Bomlmp, 3(>,0U0 Bombay; and those imported at the two 

Calcotla E.iporteJ, 72,897 "'•'"•ly qui..tui,le. 

<0,6U pawncprs, lli? lowl 

' ——— number of all classes an iving at and dc- 

parting fro ti each presidency are as per 

."lo.’ow P»s'i'i‘rR. nKine- 

■' ly> males apparently married, and appa-. 


Arrivals. renlly single, females, cliihlrori, and 

Calcutta, 767 servants, arriving at Calcutta alone is very 

Madras, 57 J nearly triple those arriving at Bombay; 

"”7340 deP-'i ting double. From this, witli- 

, out referring to Ceylon, some idea may 

Bmbap 2b7 he gathered of the comparative irjteu 

Departures. couise; and we would confidently ask 

Calcutta, 665 whether a steam communicaiion restrict* 

Madras, 459 cJ to Bombay, under the circinn^taucci; 

oftheimpracticbiliiy oflhe country for 
_LL travellers, as well as for the transit of even 
Bombay, 316 small package., wo-dd he m ai,y di-.jif- 
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(feservinp; Hie name of a ‘Steam Communication with India f!' Whether in 
point of fact it would not be a mere connection with Bombay, the other parts o 
India having; comparatively no advantage from it? Would not the result be a large 
expenditure with litilo adv.intagp ; while by the mere addition of one steamer the 
acknowleilffed bcMipfit-. of the sliortenecl intercourse would he simultaneously eonvey* 
ed to all the presidi-iicies, and, instead of being confined to Bombay, How throughout 
the whole Lomiiry.' 

Aim! .‘UMiii ; — ■ 

‘ \V.' ft^el tlia? iv'j need not dwell further on this point; the rfueftion cannot he 
bet'vp,'ii flie n'l.iiivp advantages of the two plans ; it can only be one of expense ; and 
wc coMii'iiil that th(‘r<^ rannot after due ron^iilpi at ion be any reasonable doubt 
the ta-'ililies jilfonted by the i.'an we leco'nmeml for bringing on the pa“scngers 
packets, p.ireels, .md mails from Southern and Ra tern tndia at LSocotra, by inoaiig 
of a siu'jle adiliiional s'eainei , would not only atlbnl more than sufririe'ii. profit te 
cover the « xpeiie*'', ol ilml steamer, but, would add greatly to the profit of the wliole 
conrcni : for it iniist lie borne in mind that the expencos from Rngland to Socotra 
would be very iieaily as great for maintaining the O'lrnmunicatioii wii h Rombiy alone 
as with all ilip pi i>iei]tal places 111 1 ndia. Ily exiciidiitg the com iminicaiion to the 
principal soils of government in 1 ndi.i, the sources of profit would be at least tre- 
bled ; ail I thii', among other impo rtant advantages, the pennaDency of the cominii- 
iiicatiou Wonid be better ensured. 

Aiul, smnming up their views : — • 

‘ Wo say that we lirinly believe the only iray to establish and maintain a perfec* 
eomniiimcation is at once to adopt I scheme embracing all the points calculated to 
yield profit ; and that this ran be only done by allowing cont'aclors free and uiicon- 
trollcd ageiiry tin oiiglioiii the whole line, Govcniin ent ynclding that pecuniary re» 
turn vvhicli the dirnrr s'^rviers of conveying the public despatches, hotwoen the two 
coiinlries, entitle them to, —with a bur conaideratioii for the moral and political ad- 
vantages which would at any time have resulted from the siicccsHful establishment of 
the coinnmipcation ; but whidi, under the exi'-ting peculiar circumstances of the two 
couiitiies, becumc so importanl as to bo beyond all calcutaiion.’ 

With respect to the first of these extracts, IMr. Crawford passes it for the 
present, merely mentioning his purpose to answer it a later period of the 
enquiry. 

As to tlie second, lie considers it to involve a bold assertion with- 
out proof, he having in vain looked for the proof ; that it is incapable 
of proof; and lie add'* that his reasons for this opinion will be forth 
coming in theirproper place. It will, however, be as well to refer at 
once to Air. Gnisvfonrs ohserwtioiis on these parts of the Committee's 
Letter, and this rcrcrcncc will [ apprehend lead us at once into the real 
question, which 1 am willing for the sake of the argument to allow to be, 
whether confining tlic communication toll nnbay or exten ding it to the Other 
presidencies In likely to be most conducive to its* permanency; but there is 

• As Air. rrawford admits (har, the K.>mbay I'lun being once sccurid, * all the rest 
tiill foll-nv,’ Mhich can only mean that winch we now seek, he appears to me to 
ede ilu> point !.y to winch of the two i-biiis is iiiO't likely to conduce to permanency; 
hut I siippiisc In- iiipaiis to inter— you cannot i;el the whole done at once, and there- 
fiMo do the Roiiibay tiisi ; but he no where shews that the whole cannot be at once 
brought foiwurd. I couteiid that it cau, aud more readily than the exclusive 
plan. 
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4lsf> another vie^ of the question to which I cannot help refering in the course 
of my remarks ; and thut is whether the scheme proposed by the Calcutta 
Committee is oris not in itself practicable and expedient. And I cannot help 
here observing that ; admitting, lu Mr. Crawford does, that the interests of one- 
fifth of India, including the scit of the supreme Ooverriinent and a European 
population at least ([uudrujile, I imagine, that of B imlnv, wouhl be comiiara- 
lively neglected by the exclusive Rontbay plan, while by that of the Calcutta 
Committee th.\v woiihl, as far as the nature ol things fidmits, be included 
together with those of all tlie other parts of India; I say, admitting tin's, I 
consider Mr. Crawford onrlit first to have shewn the positive iinpracticihi- 
lity and inexpediency of tint scheme in itself: but tlii.s he Ins not done, nor 
attempted to do, beyond the <lecKiration that the exj)cnditiire, (without how- 
ever referring to f!ia addirio.ial receipt.**,) over and above wli it would be 
iiecess.Hi-y for the Boinbiy exclusive plan, would l»c di^'lniived for the advan- 
tage of le-sS than onc-firtii of Indii. JVal to Mr. Crawford’s remarks on the 
above three extrac s of the Committee’s Letter. 

He proceeds to **110'^ the grounds on wliich he asserts that the far greater 
portion of all India will receive their letters as quickly and for the most 
part as clieiply, as by either of the two other presidencies, and he adds 

‘ Atvl if I succeed in salisfaclanly eslabbahin? that point, a brief in(|uiry into the 
cost at winch such b-'Holii miy be procured bv ste nners fiotii Binnb.iy, as well as 
info the ainnnnt ofexpiMiditiire, that will aoacli to the compreliensivo -irhenie of the 
Bengal (loiinniUee, tnul the inciea<*0(l a.lvantagos that are to result froai it, may not 
he an uns.iitible conclnsioii to <he invcstig ilion I have undertnken.* 

Mr. Crawford then refers to two tables ; one shewing the dawk distances 
of various places, under the presidency of Bc.igd, fiom Bombay, the course 
of dawk between the.se places an I Bmibiy at the aveiage rate of 80 miles 
per diem, and tlie rate of postage chargeable on letters from such places 
via Bombay, compared with tliaL which would be levialile on the addi- 
tion of an equitable cqiiivalent for the increaseil ilihtaiice and charge of con- 
veyance from Suez to the luter port ; the other a siuiiiur expo.se, as regiids 
Madras. 

I have no means of questioning the accuracy of these tables, nor am I at 
all desirous of so doing; Imt I do question the conclusions wliich Mr. Craw- 
ford has deluccd from tlum, namely ‘ tint at all places mentioned in this 
(the Bengal) t.ible wlindi are within 1-3J d iy-s* dawk from Bengal, pirtics 
will be in fio'jso'ssiou of tlieir letters, before their letters wouhl be in Cal- 
cutta,* and ‘ therefore parties at all place.s mentioned in this table (N’o. 2) 
which are within eight ami a half (H}) days dawk from Bombay will be in 
possession of their letters as soon as their letters airivc at Mi Iras;* and 
by consequence i dispute the priority of receipt of letters by way of Bom- 
bay to the extent contended for by Mr. Crawford. Fir.st. As by the scheme 
of the Calcutta Committee, tlie Bengal steamer is at Socotra wiiting the 
arrival of the Bombay Steamer, and a^it is now understood two diys are re- 
quired for purposes connected with the boilers and machinery, allowing sis 
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hours for the transfer, the Bengal steamer will have 42 hoiirs* start from So- 
cotra before the Bombay steamer; and in the 8. VV. monsoon this will bring 
the Calcutta steamer, allowing both Steamers under the ciicurnstances to 
average*^ 200 miles per diem, to Galle 14 hours after the arrival of the 

steamer at Bombay. Allow her two 


hours. 

Detention of Bombay 
stcariiiM at Socotra 1 IS 

Passfij[;c to Bombay ] 130 
miles at 200 per diem, 5 16 

I’ass.ige to Socorra, 1600 
nules at 200 per diciu, .... 


hours. 


days’ stay there,;md to bef three days 
going to Madras, she would arrive 
^erc live days and fourteen hours af- 
ter the arrival at Boinbay, instead opj; 
eight days and half as assumed by Mr 
Crawford ; and give five days to Cal- 
cutta, stopping six Iiours at Madras 
and she would get to this presidency 
in ten days and twenty hours after th i Bombay steamer had reached Bom* 
bay, instead ofj 13} days as stated by Mr. Crawford. 

With regard to the N. K. monsorin, the steamer will make a better aver- 
age in passing from Socotra to Irallc than from Socotra to Bomlny, the wind 
being more favorable. Say that she averaged G. 4. to Bomb iy and 7. 4 to So- 
cotra, she woultl arrive at Gallc three 
hours before the steamer at Bombay 
and allowing licr to pioceediip the 
,j Bay at 0 knots per hour she woidd be 5 
-90 days l3hoursmstead of8} daysatMad- 
2 ^ ras, — and 1 1 days 19 hours in stead of 

tirtys, Calcutta afitT the Bombay 

steamer bad reached that place. 

But there is jet a question to refer to, vi^. the dtspnlch of letters, — and 
here, the steamer starting in the N. E. monsoon would nm. to Socotra at 
an average of ISO miles per diem or in eighteen days and six hours, including 
the stoppage of six hours at Madras aiul two days at G ille. Suppose that 


Detention of Bombay 
fileiiracr al Socotra, . . • 

Passage to Bombay IIXG 
■t 6. 4 pet hour 7 

Passge to Gallc 1600 at 

7. 4 


1 IS 


• hiais little more tlianHknots per liour, and little eiioiigb under the circiim- 
atances; ibe greater the speed, the more favourable for Caicuita. 

f Not 7-4 per hour. 

j Vide Note, page 22, Mr. Crawford’s Observations on the Calcutta Commitfec’s 
iietter. 

^ Mr. Crawford, at page 4 of his appendix, states that be has siiewn ' that the 
branch strnmer from Socotra wdl be at Bumbuy according to IMr. Gieenlaw'.s data 
in twenty two (22) day.s from the dale of the lied Sea steamer’s departure from 
Saca, and that! he latter will not reach Calcntta under thii-ty>6ve and half (3&i) 
days ' On the contrary 1 find the following at page 22 of Mr. 'Crav^ ford’s Observ i- 
tions on my Pamphlet 

* The passage fioni Bombay to Suez, and from Suez to Bombay, may, according to 
Capt. Wilson’s data already given, and which I simii coii/inn by Mr Greenlaws 
hereafter, be performed as far as arltial steaming is concerned in days— 24.’ 

At bis 4 1st para., he enters into an elaborate statement formed on an average of 6 
miles per hour on the rate of the steamers going throughout ; which average may do 
well for the whole distance, but it does not do so for the run between Socotra ‘and 
India, especially returning in the 8. VV. monsoon. It is preposterous to ground an 
argument on a partial run, by a reference to an average obtained under the varying 
circunisiauces of the n hole pas&age. 
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sbe left Kedgeree the 1st Jinuary, the Bombay steamer should be at Socotra 
on the 16th, to ellcct which at tha same rate of going she would have to leave 
Bombay on the lOth^, or only nine days after the Calcutta steamer. It 
would pu/zle Ml* * * § . Crawford to shew that this delay of nine and five days at 
Bomhay.'is rcganls the steamer’s departure from Calcutta and Madras, would 
enable four fifths, eve» of the stations^ of India to write later by Bombay than 
Calcutta and Madras. 

5ut it is impossible to gather in wh$t way Mr. Crawford fixes on one-fifth 
bnly of all India aa excluded from priority of receipt of letters via Bombay, 
whether by number of .'tltitions, extent of country, or number of letters. U 
is quite clear this latter is tlie true criterion ; ami tliat, to arrive at it, it will 
be necessary to ascertain the houmlAries round Calcutta ami Madias, (fori 
maintain that the steamer will arrive at Madras with letters before they 
would reach that place via Hominy,) vvitliin wliicli parties would receive . 
llieir letters quicker by (Calcutta and Madras, ami be enabled to write liter, 
than by Bombay, and then if possible learn the average number of letters sent 
from these places and Ceylon in comparison with the whole number sent 
from all India. For the first, 1 would take a line from Bal.isore N. VV'. to 
Rimgiir, and thence north to Patna, and N. E. to Ameerpore; ami I hope 
it \\iH be granted to me that all within that line may be taken as coming with- 
in Mr, Crawford’s l-,jtli of all India. No one station within that line is to be 
foiiiul in Mr. Crawford’s Tables, but there arc many without it wbieli are n it 
included by Mr. Crawford in his calculation of l-oth ; but if any one is 
dispoMid to contest tliis line, I am willing to taken one from B iUsorc North 
to llajmahal and thence N. E. to Dinageporc and Hiingporc. An examination 
of thef Statement in the appendix, marked A., will ^hcw that such concession 
on my part, or even greater, may be made without fear for the result. That 
statement is a most trinmjilunt refutation of Mr. Crawford’s coiicindoii that 
4-5tbs of the anTtapomlenre of India wq^d be delivered quickei from 
Bombay than through (iallc, Madras, and "Calcutta by the comprehensive 
scheme. The average number of Letters sent from all India annually 

72, 1-07 through the Pt)st Oflicc amounts to 

40,614 and by the statement A., in , 

Boinbiiy, 24.000 the Appendix, it appears tint in 1862, 

Ceylon,. . 6 404 the I u.t year of the avrrage, letters to 

p, 1:1,175 the uumly.r of y 4 7,641 were dcspatcli- 
* ~ ed from the Community of Calcutta 

* The steamer vvnuM leave Aladrns on llie afteruoon oK tlio 5ll», or only live days 
before the Hmubay steamer quitted th.it place, 

f riiis statement fuinisbed horn the post nflice of Calcutta 

J The Calnilta, Madras, and Ceylon averages are taken from 'dficial statements 
furnished IVoin the post oOiccs of each presidency. '1 he Hoiiibay one is given from .) 
t'Oinmiimcalion made by Mr. (Ir.iham to Mr. Iladoiv. 

§ 8()ine of these letiersare unquestionably from tho Mofussil ^ being gent to Agent* 
in Calcutta for despatch -but they cannot amount to any great numocr— not more 
than the diir.rence between the letteis sent in the ships’ pii\ate hags from CiilcutU 
and Madras united— and irom Bombay as subsequently rcfeired to. 
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aloflf, beini? within 648 of onb-third of the number of letters sent to 
England from au. India ! ! To these being added the 7,470 from the sta- 
tions in statement A. there will be in Bengal alone 54,814 letters* deliver- 
able fromCalcutta, under thecomprehenMve schem'e, or mode thanoNe-TiiiRD 
of the corrch[)ondence of all India. But this is not all. The total of 
Madras letters amounts to 40,614, and if we allow fl5,000 of these to be 
deliverable at Madras by the Calcutta steamer, and add the Ceylon letters 
(0,W4) the amo'int will stand thus, viz. 76,278 letters, out of 1,48,975 of 
the letters of all India, will be dclivc*red quicker by the Calcutta steamer 


5’, ^14 than if they went to Bombay. So 

Madras, 15,003 much for Mr. Crawford’s assumption 

Ceylon, 6 464 ("the whole support and main stay of 

76 27 ^ argument against the Calcutta 
Committee’s plan) that l-5th only 


of the correspondence would reach its destination quicker by Calcutta than 
Bombay ; but even this, which is but a trifling consideration compared with 
what is to follow, will admit of yet further extension. No ship quits the 
port without making a private packet, and I am well assured on good 
authority tint if I give 80 letters to each vessel I am below the mark. 
On an average 7(5 ships quit Calcutta annually for England. These would 
add 6,080 Idlers to tlioiC already given, and of course at Madras there 
would be an addiriou from this source, comparativtdy SMiall to be sure, but 
still helping, against the similar private dc.spntcb at Bombay, to swell the 
com[)arison to a large majority even in the number of letters deliverable by 
priority fri)in (.’alcutta, Madras, and Oallc ; and again the European foreign 
correspondence fumi Cbaiidernagorc and Puiuliclierry, and the correspon- 
dence connected with any relati iiKs which may obtain between this side of 
India and the continental ports in the Mediterraiienn have each a degree of 
consideration in this matter, 

But enough. I have gone intermis part of the subject to its limit, because 
I desire to look iiilo the question as far as possible; but I consider that I 


* • 1 have taken tlif evport of letters as niy for the correspondence, as de- 

noting moie elcarly tlie actin I stale of correspondence with Kni'Innd ; since many 
letters for the Mofussil are directed only to Calcutta, and it is obvious that the 
delitrtff (o the several stilioiis will be generally in proportion to the number of let* 
tors despatehed fioiu each 

f fly sl.UcMnont A. it will appear that out of 73,712 letters annuallv sent from 
Bengal 47,34 1. or more than one-half, go from Calcutta alone ; and therefore in 
fixing on 15, (Vi}l) as going on the (’nlciiUa steamer from Madras and its immediate 
neiglihourhoul out of 10,61 1, 1 am persuaded 1 am under (he mark. On this point 
the Ctigei ness exhibited in the last voyage of the Forbes at Madras shews the impor- 
tance of a s efuner stirtiiig from (he 'door' of each presidency. Captain Forth 
writes: * fliit the lie'll p- oof is the anxiety to get the packets ready for ns 1 was 

* conL'itiially being applied to receive packets ; and letters after the post office packet 
‘ was closed werehrooght from all parts. VVe have now two box packets inoie than on 

* our (list trip, and iuclmling all— about three times the number of letters compared to 
‘ ('cilcutia (ihi.s trip) this is an evident sign of confidence, and 1.50,000 Rs down to 

* fiallt- IS another maik that the project is getting into favor — bai'iiug the length of 

* the passage of tins, and all the cai>ualUe» of last voyage.' 
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might even have conceded to Mr. Crawford all he has sought to establish, 
(always however with a saving clause as to his deductions J i siy, I consider 
that I might have conceded to Mr. Crawfortl that by the coramnnication 
being confined to Bombay 4-5ths of all India would be as well served in res- 
pect to quickness of receipt and to amount of charge for letters, as they 
would by the coinmiinication lieing extended to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, 
and 1 hold, I might concede thii to Mr. Crawford, even to the amount of the 
Dumber of lat<^ers. But when the qncstioii is put, as it is put by Mr. Craw- 
ford, as to the inexpediency of the di>bnrscinent from the PUiMiiu pm se of 
any given sum (without, as 1 h ive l)efore observed, any recognition of addi- 
tional receipts) for the reiiKiiiiing l oth ; a question arises as to the value, 
in a PUBUC point of view, of the correspondence of that l-5th. 

Mr. Crawford’s 4-oths embrace the private * cimvi'ni ncc and co»i/br^’ 
of the individuals involved in the l-jths; and conceding, for the nonce, to 
Mr. Crawford, that he is nu nt*riciilly correcl, the remaining 1-otIi must in their 
private reUtions humbly submit to Mr, (>awfoi*d’s provident and economical 
considerations. They doiibtlc-is will readily acknowledge the strong seiisd of 
pi;bi ic duty whicli must have influenced Mr. Crawford in thus voluntarily 
coming forward and deprecating any public outlay for Ihtir peculiar private 
'convenience md cotnforl but at the same time, perhaps, if they had been 
allowed the opportunity, tlicy might have submitted to Mr, Crawford’s consi- 
deration whether, as the disbnrj>ement contemplated by him was to come from 
the PUBLIC purse, there might not be public considerations involved in their 
numerical minimum, which might render that disbursement an olyect, in a 
PUBLIC point of view, of paramouiU importance, I had almost said— of par- 
amount necessity — in the consideration of this question. I allude here to the 
commercial interests involved in the correspondence of that l-5tli. 


The statement B. in the appendix, compilcil from the Commercial Reports 
of the three presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, exhibits the re- 
lative value of the commercial intercourse^f the presidencies with liurope. 
It speaks for itself j it shew® in the united private commerce of Calcutta and 
Sa. Us. Madras a superiority over Bombay as 
Calcutta and Madras, .. ..4,11,49,941 per margin. This superiority would 

Bombay, .. 1,63,89,629 be greatly cncreased could [ compare 

the trade hitherto carried on by the Hon’ble Company. This I am prevented 
doing by ibe absence in the Bombay Reports of any notice of the Govern- 
Average of eight years viz. from 1825 ment imports and exports; but there 

is yet the value of the Ceylon com- 
merce with England to be added to 
the Calcutta and Madras. This a- 
mnunts to ISa.Rs,17,53,loO;sothatthe 
value of the private commercial corres- 
pondence of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Galle,ia Sti. Rs, 4/29,05,091 or near- 


to 18S9, both inclusive {vide Ceylfln Al- 
manac for 1804.) 

Exports Sa. Rf. J4, 43,970 

Imports, 3,09,880 

Total 17,53,150 
Calcutta and Madras as above 4, U, 49,9 1 1 

Grand Total,. ..Sa. Ra. 4,29,03,091 
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ly as 3 fo 1 as regards Bombay; and if to that we add the value of the com* 
merceol’thc Hon’ble Company at Calcutta and Madras, which eventually must 
- . necessarily fall into the hands of nri- 

lotal of private commerce ‘ 

of ('alcutia, Madras, & Galle vate merchants, there will be a total of 

Sa. Us 4,29,03,091 Sa. Us, 6,06,77,298 involved in the 

Former trade of H, C. at comioercinl coiTCS[)ondence of Cal- 

^‘•**'’***^'' 1,50, 3a, 517 Madras, and Ce\lon, or jiart of 

Do. Madras 23,38.082 r n i- i i *1 i 

Mr. Crawford s lightly considered 

Sa. lls. 6, 03, 291), 77 |.5th of all India, 

Is this a matter to be treated with slight, or hehl worthy of no considera- 
tion in the settlement of the que'.tion of a steam communication with Eng- 
land ? Mr. C''ivvfi)nl seems to think it is — but I think otherwise, as 1 doubt 
not llie public generally will. 

I may here ad' luce one other measure of the relative importance of Cal- 
cutta ill tills matter. The total amount of paid subscriptions to the 
New Bcngil Steam Fiiml is Sa. Rs. 1,.57,607; of this no less than 
Sa. Rs. 47,089, were subscribed by the inhabitants of Calcutta, and Sa* 
Rs. 23,230 l)y parties within the line marked out for the letters, these united 
mike a total of Sa. Rs.^ 74,198, nearly half the whole subscription of Ben- 
gal; every rupee, moreover, subscribed without the Bombay stimulus of pro- 
prictorahip. What may be the amount realized to the Bombay Fuml, under 
the operation of tint stimulus, 1 do not know; but the large siibsciiption of 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood entitles the subscribers to consideration, and 
may well excuse some dcsiie on their part to partake to the fullest possible 
extent of the purpos<‘d comnuinication. Doubtless it would have been more 
acceptable to llie advticaies of the Bombay exclusive plan, and especially to 
the proprietors” of the ** vessel of our own,” to have had this Sa. Rb* 
74,198 added to their r \ imtai. ; but it would seem little short of folly in the 
noNoit.H of an ainoiint inucli more than eijiiai, I apprehend, to the whole 
“ capital” subhcribed by the proprietors,” thus to foster a plan in which their 
interests are avowedly liehi bv its recognized advocate to be of slight consi- 
deration. I have thus far gone on, what may be termed, the private import- 
ame of the extensioii of the communication to Calcutta, including Ceylon and 
Madras, streiigtliening that importance by referring to the connection which 
all great private interests must ever have with the public weal; and 1 would 
now consider the question as regards the intercourse between the Governments 
of India and the authorities at home. 

I would here wish at once to cede the utmost limit that could be required 
by the most determined advocate fur the Bombay exclusive scheme — and 
that is, for the argument’s sake, to place the seat of the Supreme Govern- 
ment at Bombay. 


* Of the remaining sum of 8<i, Ks. 83,409, no less than Sa. Rs. 4?, 414 were 

subscribed by nine individuals, uiuive princes and others, leaving only Sa. Rs. 40,995, 

far all lUs rest of the stations outside the line. 
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Well, then, the sum of the matter would be that to and from the Supreme 
Government, the very readiest and earliest information on all points would 
be maintained ; and iinquestionably, if India was actually governed at horo 0 > 
fuch a location would aflbrd the readiest receptacle for orders. 

Bufcifhiicli was the case, if Bombay united the advantages of propinquity 
with the mother cjuntpy by way of the Red Sea under a course of steam 
navigation, and of a good position for governing India, — what still should be 
the object of sucii a communication ? More than once I have been told that 
the consi<lerations at home in this matter are merely political — by which 1 
imagine I am to understand some distinction between the good of the whole 
—(by the whole I mean the two countries of England and British India)— I 
say some distinction between the go .d of the whole, and the immediate in- 
tercourse between the authorities of the two countries. 

For my part I can conceive no such distinction in the political relations of 
England and India. I say if the seat of the Supreme Government was remov- 
Ctl from Calcutta lo Bombay, tlut political considerations should still in- 
duce the extension of the communication to Calcutta. The removal of 
the Supreme Government from the banks of the Ilooghly cannot prevent its 
being the natural channel^ for the outlet to all parts of the world of by far 
the greater portion of the commerce of India. And what is India to Eng- 
land except through its commerce? is not every thing relating to that 
commerce a matter of political importance ? Is not every measure relative 
to India called par excellence political, after all, hut subservient to its 
commerce? Without commerce, and the means it affords of conveying home 
the surplus revenue of India, would not the possession of the country be a 
certain source of weakness rather than of strength ? Whether therefore the 
seat of the Supreme Government is at Calcutta, Agra, or Bombay, the poli- 
tical importance of extending the communication to Calcutta is little varied ; 
moreover each Government, even under its existing dependence on the 
Supreme Council, must have some de/mVs of importance to furnish to the 
home authorities. All the accounts of the several presidencies must go 
home. The immediate proceedings of the Governments in their voluminous 
details will still require transport to England ; and I would ask whether the 
ready and speedy transfer of ali. the minute details of the several Govern- 
ments of India is not an object of political importance ? Is not the oppor- 
tunity for reference to details a matter of consequence to a right understand^ 
jng on all political questions of importance? And indeed the greater the 
importance the greater the necessity for the reference. Away then, I should 
say with Mr. Crawford’s contracted estimate of the value and importance of 
the extended communication to Galle, Madras, and Calcutta. Will he now 
venture lightly to restrict that value and importance to ** less than one fifth 
‘*of the private correspondence of India and the general correspondence of 
" Ceylon, and of luch portion of the parcels and packages to and fro, as the 
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“public may think after this (Mr. Crawford’s) explanation will be transmitted 
“ to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, and the accommodation of fifteen addi- 
“ ;ioiial passengers each voyage from these places collectively Will he now 
thus lightly (for which 've thank him as much as he deserves) treat the in- 
terests of l-5th of all Indi » ? I cannot refrain from again here noticing Mr, 
Crawford’s charge ag dnst me of overlooking the interests of the many in my 
zeal for those of the few (Calcutta,) not indeed in any plan which I recom- 
mended for adoption, but in a mere *' stepping stone” to the introduction of 
B plan whereby these very parties would be beucfitted, as Mr. CrpwforJ 
himself admits. Nor can 1 here pass over the extension of that charge in 
the following words : — 

* But whilst thus overlooking the interests and convenience of ao large a part 
of the inhabitants of India, and of the commercial part of the upper provinces in 
particular, Mr, Greenlaw' has also loss sight of another very important body,— the 
Mercantile community ol Great Britain,— of which a large and daily increasing por- 
tion is deeply interested in the receipt of the latest and most authentic advices from 
the upper parts of Hindoostan, and the co ton districts of Guzerat, as component 
parts of Commercial India in general. -A Body too, whose support, it will be re. 
Dicmbered it has been judged desirable strongly to solicit, in a later stage of the 
Bengal Steam proceedings, in aid of the Red Sea phiti, and who will naturally ex- 
pect, under wliatever arrangement that plan may eventually be carried into effect 
that due regard will be had to the claims of the commercial interests of the Fareiit 
Country.— as well as to those of her Indian possessions.’ 

1 would now confidently ask who it is that avowedly overlooks the inter- 
ests and convenience of so large a part of the inhabitants of India — and of 
the commercial part in particular — I, or Mr. Crawford? I whose plan em- 
braces that of Mr, Crawford, with an extension to all the principal ports of 
India; or Mr. Crawford who, with his utmost power, argues for the restric- 
tion to Bombay, whereby the interests and convenience of those engaged in 
half the correspondence of India are disregarded; in which restriction, com- 
mercial interests to the extent of above four crores of rupees are held as nought, 
although they are nearly three times more than those concerned at Bombay 
and in Mr. Crawford’s* plan ? I may leave Mr. Crawford himself to answer. 
Again who is it that loses sight “of another very important body, the mer- 
cantile community of Great Britain” I, who desire that their correspondence, 
in the amplest detail, accompanied by musters and parcels, should be brought 


* I may here nirsorily refer lo Mr. Crawford’s argument tourbing the interests 
of parties in the Upper Provinces of Bengal “wherein extensive interests used to be 
vested in the cultivation or purchase of Indigo, Silk, sugar, &c.” in relation to their 
correspondence with F.ngland by Bombay — in preference to Calcutta. On this point 
few words are necessary. These parties do not export the produce they raise. It 
doubtless is important for such of those as are independent, and have the full power 
over the produce, to know the state of the markets at home to enable them to judge of 
the price which they may demand in Calcutta; but it is equally necessary for the 
■purchasers in Calcutta lo'hc as well informed, as ultimately the interests involved in 
that produce must center in i'alcutta ; while the principal Indigo Districts, which 
article forms by far the largest item in the exports, are confined within the line of 
Calcutta priority. 
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to the very doors of their correspondents in all parts of India ; or Mr^ 
Crawford who coniines them to Bombay ; who desires that the commercial 
correspondence of Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon with the mercantile com- 
munity in Great Britain, involving four, and eventually likely to include* six 
crures of rupees annually, shall be confined to the expedients of “thinner 
paper !” for “ those whose inclination or business may lead them to forward 
heavier packets.” ? Let Mr. Crawford again answer. 

I might perhaps here close my remarks, satisfied that T have fully shewn 
the value of Mr. Crawford’s conclusions and deductions touching l-fith of 
all India; but I wish before £ conclude to make some reference to Mr, 
Crawford’s further observations. 

Mr. Crawford in the 24 par. says, that he comes to the consideration of 
the expenses at wliicti each of these plans,” viz. the Bengal comprehen- 
sive scheme and the Bombay one, can be carried into ettcct;” but I deny 
that Mr. Craw lord does any such thing. lie curtails the Bengal compre- 
hensive plan of its fair proportions, and compares a pari of it with the 
lokole plvi as proposed at Bombay, wdiieh latter refers simply to “ a Steam 
Coiiuuunicatioa between Bombay and Suez.” 

It is impossible, however, that 1 can quarrel with Mr. Crawford’s esti- 
mate of the charge for the two Calcutta Steamers ; it is rather under that of 
the Calcutta Committee. Yet Mr. Crawford objects to the Calcutta es- 
timates as being too low. Indeed he considers that the charge of interest 
is omitted altogether, not being aware, as no regular estimate of the probable 
receipts is furnished, that the excess of them over the expenditure more than 
covers ordinary interest. However, he makes the whole Crilcutta estimate 
of charge on this side, the Isthmus Sa. Rs. 2,9D,3()0 — and that at Bombay 
Sa, Rs. 1,34,500 — but, although in this latter is included a fourth voyage, 
we are to remember that the Bombay Plan only provides for three from 
Bombay alone, while that of Calcutta has four from all the Presidencies— 
that the Bombay Steamer is small, adapted exclusively for ali. the wants of 
tlie Bombay Presidency, but partially only for those of all the rkst of 
India, and what is included in that portion I have fully shewn. I say with 
the Calcutta Committee, can this be called “Steam Communication with 
India ? !” 


• One further strong argument in favor of the immediate extension of the commu- 
nication is, that it cannot but tend most inaterially to bring forward that extension of 
the private commerce of India which must eventually arise from the cessation of the 
Company’s trad**. And who more interested in this than the Hon’ble Company ? 
While their factories and commercial aasets in thia country are in the market, can it 
be denied, if the regular, certain, and comforlabie means of passage which large 
Steamers would atlbrd were now in existence, that capilatists at home would be 

induced personally to ascertain the expediency of investing their funds ? or if it ia 
said, that this is past ; 1 wonid ask whether such a means of comhiuuication would not 
still introduce wealthy specnlalurs : and I am sure I need not say one word on the 
expediency of endeavouring to continue the working of existing factories and to 
maintain the existing extent of exports and eventually to increase them rather than t<i^ 
suffer them to languish in the hope of their revival. 
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But it is also to be remembered that Mr. Crawford keeps entirely out of 
sight all the expenses of the further communication, which being added to 
the two estimates will of course greatly reduce the ratio of comparison, and 
then the question will he whether the difference will be repaid or not ; but 
Mr. Crawford avoids this the only fair view of the question in its pecuniary 
bearings. 

Well, then, the sum of Mr. Crawford’s argument is this.— ft will cost you 
Sa. Rs. 2 ,9f),;300 per annum to effect a complete Steam Commiuucation be- 
tween all the Presidencies of India, (including Ceylon,) and Suez, in connec- 
tion I must add with a scheme by which that communication is extended to 
England ; that is a steam communication by which all parts of India shall 
participate in all its advantages,— each in the degree— proportionate to ib wants, 
—of which it is capable fivun its locality, embracing the transit of letters, 
parcels, packages of valualde goods, and passengers under arrangements 
calculciteil to promote their comforts, whether they desire to pass with the 
expedition of the packets, or “ to loiter among the antiquities of Upper 
Egypt,” while on the other hand for Sa. Us. l,tU,500 — hnnus the current 
cxpences for one voyage, you may have a Steam Communication from 
Bombay to Suez, three times a year at irregular periods unconnected with 
any defined ulterior system of communication, wliich will he managed by 
other parties, by which the correspondence of a part only of all India will 
get to England as speedily and as cheaply as by the other more expensive 
plan, and all the other advantages will be confined to Bombay,— that the ex- 
pence of this latter will be more than covered by the receipts to the extent 
of say Sa. Us. 50,000, and therefore, without any comparison of the esti- 
mated receipts of tlie Bengal Comprelicnsivc Scheme in relation to its ex- 
penditure— the Bombay Scheme Plan is more likely to be permanent than 
the other; and, when tliis most>likel\-to-hc-perinanent plan i-s once effected 
—then “ the rest will follow in due seisou ! !” That is, the less-Iikcly-to-hc- 
permanent plan will eventually supersede the more likely-to-hc-pcrmanent ! ! 
and Mr. Crawford will rejoice. Why not then aid at once in perfecting the 
ulterior measure ? I should be .sorry to mi.srcpresent the effect of Mr. 
Crawford’s arguments and conductions ; but they appear to me to be such as 
1 have above described. 

With regard to Mr. Crawford’s estimate of the receipts of the Bombay 
Plan, I have no objection to offer to it; and what the general result of my 
consideration of Mr. Crawford’s Pamphlet is, that is the degree in whicii 
I hold that he has successfully met the arguments and deductions of the 
Calcutta Committee in their letter to the Governor General, I shall defer 
until I have noticed some desultory observations of Mr, Crawford which 
appear to require explanation or remark. 

1 have before adverted to the difficulty of discussing the merits of the 
whole compreliensivs scheme of the Calcutta Committee, embracing, as it 
does, the communication from England to all parts of India, by comparing 
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a detached poi^ion oF that scheme with a mere communication between Born* 
bay and Suez; and I think before Mr. Crawford forced siicli a comp.irison 
in a w'ork expre.s«»Iy devoted to ascertain how fir the plans sulunitted from 
Calcutta are likely to secure the establishment of a permanent and rcfiiilar 
Steam Communication between and Esoi.ANn, not between lb)\in\r 
and Suez, he ought to have shewn as well that all India would at lea^r. be 
as well served in every respect by Bombay being the sole f)ort as tlu*, “ in- 
expediency if not impracticability” of the undividetl agonev tlir'..ii^'» the 
whole line, which, in other words, is the extension of the coinmiiuiCrnioDi 
from Suez to England under a single guarantee of aeciirity and sj) 0 cil bom 
one end of the coinmunicution to the other. 

Mr. Crawford does not attempt the fiist; ho admits that a portion, whicli 
he considers to he one-fifth of the .private corrcsfiondence of all Itidii, in- 
chiding the Chief Piesidency and the representatives of four creres of rupees 
of the commercial intereats of all India, would not he so well served o.i tlie 
Bombay exclusive plan ; and in regard to the second he deel ires that he 
has always entertained «in o.jiuion of this “ m9Xj>edi(mpy if not impractica- 
bility.” But irnpoitant as iIiin* undivided agency is to the dtie consideration 
of the Calcutta Committee’s PUn, of which it is avowedly a first principle, 
Mr, Crawford, who professes to seek to ascertain “ how far flic plans sub- 
mitted from Calcutta are likely to secure the establishment of a permanent 
and regular communication between India and Esul\nd,” contents him- 
self with the mere expression of his opinion, referring only to a reason 
assigned by the Governor General, which I shall presently notice— but I 
would in)w ask why does Mr. Crawford thus lightly pass over so essential 
a component part of that plan proposed from Calcutta ? Why in his advocacy 
of the Bombay exclusive plan does he nottcU us what measures he purposes 
shall be adopted for the ulterior communication from Suez ? Is thei c any han- 
kering after a Steamer of our own under this determined restriction of the 
question to a 8teain Communication between Bombay (or India if you 
please) and Suez ? 1 must leave Mr. Crawford to answer. 

To me, it appears to arise out of that* narrow view in which the whole 
thing has been all along considered at Bombay. As a project more directly 
bearing on confined interests ; as one of calculation, or rather of ascertuin- 


• One indication of this narrow view 1 take to ha Mr. Trawford’s id*»R of nddi< 
tional ‘Steam Postage Mbr the additional distance steamed to tJalle, Madras, and 
Calcutta. I had certainly tliaught such postage might be generaiU lalrulatod on 
between England and India— nM if, on the one hand, lloiitbay hriii the immense 
advantage of priority of irilelligence phi- might, on the other, he conlunliMl to pay 
the same for it ns we should for the detayed intercourse; hut it seems no such liberal 
ideas are entertained at Bouibny. There the whole thing has ail along huri) one of 
* Cowries I’ 
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jnent, of the maximum of unavoidable general good, (the Lion’s* portion of 
which would necessarily go to Bombay,) which will be effected (no thanks 
to the liberal notions of the supporters of the Bombay exclusive plan) by a 
minimum of expenditure ; and is this the view in which such a scheme as 
that for bringing two countries like England and India, connected as they 
are into close contract, for all the purposes of intercourse, moral, political 
and commercial, should be considered ? However, to the only reason, even 
hinted at by Mr. Crawford in opposition to the single Agency principal. It is 
contained i i the following extract from the minute of the Governor Gene- 
ral on the Calcutta Committee’s Letter. It refers as Mr. Crawford says to 
the plan proj osed to His Lordship by a committee of the Merchants of 
Calcutta, “ which assumed as indispensable to success, that it should em- 
brace the whole line from England to every Port in India.” On this His 
Lordship observes ; 

* fhat is, to use a common expreasiun in Europe, that paaiengers should be booked 
from : .onrlon all thu way to India, uvery iuteraiodiate cxpence being provided for by 
he contractor for giien sum. 

' I dissented from the justness of this c'»^‘iilalion. My opinion wag that travel- 
lers, boUi j^oirig and coming, would, for die great part, either prefer the Steam 
Packet of die Government to Malta, or woidd choose the laud route to Malta, or 
Egypt, VIZ the Continent, and vice versa. I moreover thought that a much simpler 


• The Bombay Comlnr^ on the 20Hi April, 1833, says : ‘ Taking all these circum- 
stances into I’unsiderai it >, there can, we think, he no douht that this Island is destioM 
ed to become jn no very distant period the ineditim of coiimuiiii cation between ling- 
land and the vvht4le of Jnili.i, and also, in some measure, with China and the eastern 
Islands ' 

The bare possiln.ity of interference with this cherished prospect has all along been 
a source of uncusiuess at Bombay, and hence the opposition to the comprehensive 
scheme. 

» The inconsisiancy of reasoning and assertion at Bombay cannot perhaps be better 
illustrated than hy the following quotations.. 

Editorial liemark^ Bombay Cif /trier. May 11, 1833. * The people of Calcutta, 
the merchants especially, will' derive f JUsr as much advantage from the rapid Steam 
CoinmuiiK'iition by way of Suez as vve shall on tins .tide of India.’ 

Report of Bombay Committee. Conmr, l^t/t May . — ‘By remaining during one 
intermediate trip of the Steamer to Egypt, the whole country from the wonders of 
Abyvsinid to Meppo, with the splendid monuments of antiquity of Syria and Egypt, 
Damascus, I’ulungra, Albuk, Jerusalem, Cairo, and the Pyramids, liendera, Thebes| 
Pliile. and Mount Sinai might be visited for foNi tenth p vrt op the expsnce, with 

FAR LESS llANOFR, AND (V NFAHLY THE SAME PEBIOD TH.VT WOULD BE NEflRSSARY TO 
CROSS THE continent OF InDIA FROM Bo»BAY TO CALCUTTA AND BACK AGAIN.’ 

. Hear this, ye good people of Calcutta ! You are first told that you will enjoy just 
as much advantage ’ from the eslablisliment of a Steam Communication between 
Bombay and Suez, as the Bombay people themselves— and then it is inttmated to the 
Bomba V feople that they may enjoy alt the ravishing delights so profusely laid.be- 
• fore them, at one tenth of the bxfbnce and far lb&s danorr than it will cost you 
even to get to Bombay and back again ! ! Pray, mark this— for this is the 
truth- you are precisely in the situation pointed out by the Bombay Committee in 
all that relates to your personal confort and advantage in the proposed communication 
from Bombay only, and you cannot in any other respect be very dilleiently situated. 


*1- Capitals are mine. 
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and less expensive scheme would be, for the contractors to confine themselves to the 
India side of the commanicutioo— that is, from Snea to ('alcutta. I undertook to en- 
gage for the Goveromeut at Home, that the only vacant part of the line on the Eu- 
ropean side, viz from Malta to Alexandria, should be filled by a Government Stea- 
mer ; and 1 also undertook, ifihe Hugh Lind&ag should not be equal to the convey- 
ance of the mail from Socotra to Bombay, that an additional steamer should be 
furnished for that purpose i but the (.ommittee of Merchants tvou d not agree to 
these propositions.' 

Mr. Crawford, when he supported himself on this, the ‘ high authority oC 
the Governor-General,’ as coinciding with his own opinion, should in feirness 
have added, that in the same minute his lordship, with reference to the plan 
of the Calcutta Committee, which involved the same principle, concluded 
thus 

* I now come in conclusion to the opinion of the Committee, recommending a con- 
tract, coinciding with the Committee of Merchants, that it will be more beneficial for 
the contractors, and more conducive to despatch, that the contract should embrace the 
whole line from England to the four pritinipal points in India and Ceylon,— Bombay, 
Galle, Madras, and Calcutta ; and the following terms are proposed as likely to 
make fair return for risk and expense. 

‘ 1st. A bonus of three lacs per annum for five ye.ir» 

* 2ndly. All profits upon pa.«sengers, parcels, fee. and postage of letters between 
England and India, except the Guverument despatches, which are to be carried free 
of all expense, as well by sea as through Egypt. 

‘ 3rdly. The postage upon private letters to be two rupees for a single letter— one 
rupee payable in England, aud one rupee in India. 

* My original proposition gave in addition to the bonus of two lacs, the postage of 
the Government despatches to the contractor. The calculations of (he Committee 
show that their own scheme involvea very litlle additional expense if any beyond 
my own ; and, considering in every respect the very superior advantages held out to 
the whole of India, I cannot but second the plan of the Committee with my decided 
recommendation, and express at the same time a hope, if individuals may befuimd 
willing to accept the terms, that this great measure, so important to the great interests 
of the Empire, and to the comfort and happiness of so many thousands of our couQ* 
trymen in this distant clime, may be carried into immediate operation.’ 

But to the objection itself : it necessarily involves a connection with the 
Government Malta Steam Packet j yet on this connection Mr. Crawford 
observes * 

'It is stated by Mr. Greenlaw in a subsequent part of his work (para. 15), in refer- 
ence to his latter part of making Socotra the point of rendezvous for the Indian Steam- 
ers connected with the Red Sea navigation, and of which [ shall have to treat by and 
by, that it may be premised that whether the plan la executed by Government, at their 
WD cost, or bv private individuals on contract or otherwise, neither it nor any other 
plan can be perfect by connecting the Inuian mail with that of Malta. His reasons 
for this conclusion, a just one I thiuk, are given in the sequel of that para.’ 
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And 

* Till* reinainrler of this para, is devoted to an explanation of the caiise.s that weigh 
against connecting the Iiulb mail with that of Malta, and which I have said in para. 
13, I agree with Mr. Greenlaw in thinking a very unadvisahle measure.’ 

I leave it to Mr. Crawford to reconcile the necessary result of his nrgu*. 
inent against the une agency principle, namely, its junction with the Malta 
Steam Packet, with his positive concurrence in my view that ‘ no plan can 
be perfect by connecting the Indian mail with that of Malta.’ 

But how far does the objection itself go ? It seems to me that the parties 
who would not hesitate to trust themselves to the contractor’s steamer on 
this side of India would as unhesitatingly use that on the other ; and I do 
not see why the contractor’s steamer should be in less repute than the one 
belonging to Government. Seeing how decidedly it would be their interest 
that the vessel should be in all respects of the first character. Doubtless 
many passengers would prefer the land route to the several ports in the 
Mediterranean ; and many on their return from Jndia would leave the con- 
tractor’s steamer and proceed to the continent, but there are many who 
would prefer going and coming direct with the utmost expedition. So that 
the one agency principle provides for all. Parties need not be ‘ booked’ the 
whole way. Many would come out in the Steamer only to Egypt : and in- 
deed the profit arising from passengers between * the intermediate ports on 
both sides the isthmus’ form part of the considerations of the Calcutta Com- 
mittee in their letter to the Governoi* General. 

Of his lordship’-s remark, namely, that a much simpler and less expensive 
scheme would be for the contractors to confine themselves to the Indian side 
of the communication, that is, from Suez to Calcutta, 1 would observe that 
such a course would be more simple only inasmuch as it would be less ex- 
tended then the one agency plan. But surely tlie one agency plan is more 
simple through the whole line, than the intervention of an agency a cross 
the istliiuu.% and a third from Alexandria to England ; nay it may be said a 
third from Alexandria to Malta, and a fourth from that Island to England, 

setting aside the complexity of the junction with the Malta packet ; and as 

to the comparative expence, all that 1 may say is this, namely, that the charges 
made for the conveyance of the mails from and to Alexandria would be 
than sufficient for an independent Steamer. 

* 

' One other observation of Mr. Crawford appears to me to require notice 
before 1 refer to the result of hi.s pamphlet as it bears on the Committee’s 
Letter. In the 28th Para, of bis observations on that letter he is pleased 
to say : 

•The letters addressed by the Bengal Steam Committee, and their Secretary, to 
the diU'ereiU public Authorities, mid private Individuals of iuHuence iii Bnglaad, do 
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sot on a further attentive perusal of them, appear to require many observations at 
this time : thouprli it may be as well to say. in reference to the fjoneral roniiexion 
Uiat exists between Mr. Greenlaw's own Pamphlet, and the letters of the above 
Committee of wliirh he is a member, and those under his signature as their Secretary, 
that no very dedned idea of the class of vessels that will really be desirable for the 
i^fwigation between Calcutta and Suez .ippoars to have been onfcrtaiiird at any 
time, at the former place; for I find ]Mr Greenlaw's first estimate, is founded on the 
S'ipposition, that Steam ressels of 1 40 hontf power wonld be sufficient for all purposes 
tb^m in contemplation, and which have no« been rhai.^ed np to the present moment. 
'J'he Committee in their letter to the Supreme (iovornmput of the ‘i'^th of January, 
ISIM consider vessels of 160 horse power desirrilile, .nul fbeir c dcii lations rest on the 
understand irijDj, that vessels of ihat povv#*r will he eeinloyed whilst I' eir Secretary, in 
his Circular Letter, No. 1. addressed to vaiioiis Meicb.mis a id i» b ms in Knj>r|and, 
and dated in the same month, recommeiuls (he huiluiiijr ul !o"i viss >!s o/’JOO horse 
eajh, one to run between I5nj;l.ind and Alexandria, the other Miree to he employed 
on this side of the Isthmus acroiding h) the plan of the Comm it tee. foi makins; So- 
cotra a Coal Depot, and the point, of jtincLioii for the Calcutta nid ilumhay .Steamers.’ 

What I would observe on this that if any general connexion docs 
exLst between rny pamphlet ind the letters of the Committee of whicii I am 
a member, and those under my signature as their Secretary, it can have no 
relation to there being no defined i.lca at Calcutta of the class of vessels 
which will really be desirable for the iiavigation between that place and Suez. 
Either Mr. Crawford meant to imply with reference to such a general con- 
nexion, that no such defined idea was entertained by me, or he did not. If he 
did not, but meant his remarks to apply to Calcutta generally, I repeat his 
reference to any such supposed ‘general connexiotr was irrelavcnt, and as 
much misplaced and ei'i’oneous as if 1 should take occasion here to refer to the 
general connexion which obtains between the letters of the Bombay Commit- 
tee and the Editorial remarks of the Bombay Courier ^ as evincing an unity of 
spirit and feeling; or to Mr. Crawford’s gratuitous advocacy of the Bombay 
exclusive scheme in connexion with the Bombay Committee’s adoption of 
his tardy labour, as shewing that they had nothing of themselves to produce, 
and that without the fertile aid of Mr. Crawford they were unequal even to an 
attempt to bring forth the pride of their hearts ‘ a stbamfr of ouk ownI’ 
If he does mean to infer from the above premises, that 1 have no defined idea 
of what would he the really desirable size for a Steamer from Calcutta to 
Suez, I beg to say that his premises have no foundation. In iny pamphlet 
I expressed no opinion on the point beyond assuming, as stated by Mr. 
Crawford, that a vessel of 140 horse power would be sufficient for all purposes ; 
that is, that 1 considered it a minimum power : 1 did not say that a larger 
would not be ‘ desirable.* The Committee avowedly ‘ after due consideration 
being had by Capt. Forbes— with the details of which we are yet unable to 
furnish Government,*— but after the most careful consideration, concurred in 
thinking that a vessel of less than 160 horse power capable of taking at least 
17 days’ coal should not be employed. Will Mr. “Crawford explain how this 
means that the Committee consider vessels of 160 horse power < as the class 
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of v/'ssel really they only say that the vessel should not be less,— 

that rhe size is the miniiiiiiin aceordiiig to their opinion — but they do not 
say that hircep wonhl not he * desirable.* Again, Mr. Crawford says ‘ their 
seeretarv, in hi^ eircnl'Ar let»er No. T, addressed to various merchants and 
orheis in Rngland, and d itcd in the same month, recommended the building 
of four vessels of iiOO horse power each.* Here if possible Mr. Crawford is 
even more in error than before. He must have read the circular in question 
very carelessly, tor purposed misrepresentation is of course entirely out of 
the question, 

I, as secretary, or the Committee, never recommended any such thing. The 
parties addressed were merely informed that a plan had been submitted to 
the Governor-tJeneral by a Committee of the Merchants of Calcutta entirely 
independent of, and unconnected v\ith, the Comniitlec, in which it was prnpo^ 
ted by them to raise a capital of 1^ lacs of rupees, and thercv\ith to build 4 
Steamers of 200 horsepower each. Now here I admit that the Committee 
of Merchants do in effect avow that it i& ‘ dchireible* and expedient that the 
vessels should be of 200 horse power ; and I am disposed to agree with them. 
The size of the vessel on the Pioinbay exclusive plan is ^ 270 tons and of SO 
horse power to carry 13 days’ coal — but I apprehend Mr. Crawford will not 
iiay that a larger vessel is not desirable. 

But I have no objection to furnish Mr. Crawford with my opinion on the 
subject, which he will find perhaps not very defined ; but 1 quote from a * cir- 
cular,’ a private one of niy own, which 1 took the liberty on the first de- 
parture of the Forbes to send to the same parties as are referred to by Mr, 
Ci*awford, Here then is my opinion : 

‘ The Steamers ought to be capable of carrying 16 days* coal at full power, and to 
have the greatest possible speed. On these data (he size and power of the engines 
may be calculated, increasing them and the capacity with a view lo accotumodaling 
passengeis, to as great an extent as possible.’ 

1 trust I have sufTicicntly exposed the irrelevancy, to say the least, of the 
28th para, of Mr. Craw lord’s Observations on the Committee’s letter, and 1 
may now proceed to the consideration of what 1 hold he has established ia 
oppubitioii to that letter. 

I admit then that Mr. Crawford has shewnf we are in error in assuming 
that the receipts from the letters would be trebled by the comprehensive 
plan, and this he has done by showing that Bombay would, under the com- 
prehensive plan, distribute letters to a greater part of India than w'e contem- 
plated, but not to the extent contended for by him ; and for myself 


* I doubt much if any vessel could be built of this relative tonnage and power ea» 
palilc of carrying 1:1 days’ coal of a form calculated at all for speed. 

f This admission must be taken as iiiy individual admission— utterly abstracted 
from any * general connexion* with the opinions of the Committee. 
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I confess that the proof afforded by Mr. Crawford of the extent to which 
Bombay would always pass the correspondence has satisfied me of what I 
before very much doubted, namely, that the Bombay exclusive plan might 
pay itself in a quarterly communication. On the whole, therefore, I admit 
that Mr. Crawford has weakened the position of the Calcutta Committee as 
regards their comparison of the relative advantages of the two plans as a 
mere matter of pecuniary speculation^ always on the understanding that the 
Bombay Plan is to be adequately completed to lii.jgland. I admit that he 
has weakened that position, but he has not carried it ; much less has he even 
invaded our strong hold, which is defended by the interests involved in one 
half of the correspondence of all India, strengthened by the incalculably 
important public interests included in the coinrnorcial correspondence of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, whose relative importance with that of Bom- 
bay 1 have shewn to be nearly as three to one. 

But this is not all. We have (he strength involved in the correspondence 
of the two superior Presidencies beyond that which may be termed ‘ ex- 
press,’ or the in; re conveyance of orders. By the comprehensive scheme 
not only may a fact bo communicated, but all the circumstances in detail 
may at ibe same time be made known ; in short the whole correspondence, 
including volumes of proceedings, and the multitudinous accounts of all India 
between tlie g«;veFnnients of the three old l*rcsidendes and England, 
iridefieiulcnt o( CVvloii, may be carried on, and even, by the aid of the river 
bteamers, that of Agra. But a most important object in my view, little so 
as it rteems to be regarded by Mr. Crawford, is the facility which the compre- 
hensive .sclieme affords for that iiuerconr.se which i.s, 1 cannot but think, all 
but the mo.st desirable ; ina.smuch as being important in itself it at the same 
time necessarily involves all other descriptions of in tprconr.se except the tran- 
sit of goods. I mean tlie^' interchange of pensoris. As regards the value and 
importance attached at Bumhay to thispi'rsonnl intercourse, in one of ifs least 
essential fieaiiwgs, 1 beg my readers to refer to the note at finge 32, and then 
to remember that a.s regards the male departures for Europe from Calcutta 
they are double those from Bombay. But there are to he added to the Cal- 
cutta departures those from Madras and Ceylon, making a preponderating 
majority of individuals excluded by the Bombay exclu.sive plan from enjoying 
the advantages so lavisluiigly held out to the people of Bombay. 

But to continue. We ii.sed to hear a gre.at deal about the transfer of the in- 
telligence and capital of England for the colonizaliou of Iiulia, under the 


• Without such interchange I slionld like to know how the worn/ lulvanfages of 
the coinmnnicaiion by steam are to be obtained. If the object is a mere connection 
by a Post for letters, doubtless, the confining the commurncation to JJoriiliay may to 
a certain extent do lhal— but it will .still only do it partially— but if the rfuinnunica- 
tion IS intended to emhiace moral -nid comniprcial consideration.s it nnis’ be extended 
to Calcutta , or it will b? comparatively useless for those purposes, and a great e?- 
peuce will be incurred lor comparatively liult benefit. 
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more free access afforded by the new charter. I believe I may say we have 
as yet no signs of such transfer. Will any one say that the lengthened voy- 
age round the Cape is not one, and perhaps n main, reason of this dilatori- 
ness ? Will Mr. Crawford say that, under any circumstances, but especially 
under existing circiimstauces, the means of passage such as the comprehen- 
sive scheme would afford to the several seats of government are of no con- 
sideration in the question at issue ? I would ask whether easy means of per- 
sonal intercourse between all parts of India and England, or I may better 
say Europe, do not, abstracted altogether from the correspondence by letter, 
involve the most important interests of both, Europe and India ! ! and 
thence in some degree of the whole civilized world ? 

Mr. Crawford in his 13tli para, says : 

* \Vf> are now drawing near the point on which 1 am most at varianco with Mr. 
GreenUw and thclieiigal Committee,' 

And he craves particular attention to the sentiments expressed in the 16th 
para, of their letter. 

Whatever degree of variance may exist between Mr. Crawford and iis in 
respect to the * seutimeiits’ expressed in that para, he nowhere impugns 
the statements beyond what 1 have already admitted, namely, that the re- 
ceipts from* postage would not be tripled by the comprehensive scheme, 
lie does not contest the estimate of 50,000 Ictteis each way as those likely 
to be conveyed by the comprehensive plan — being only one half the average 
of the present paid letters by the Cape of Good Hope ; nor does he con- 
tend that, iiicliiding double and treble letters and newspapers, the amount at 
two rupees per letter, fur the whole, would not yield ‘2,50,000 on which the 
commit! ec re*.! their conviciiou that, with tli it before them, contractors would 
be found willing for the three lacs per annum for five years to undertake the 
whole comprelicnsive bclicme. 

Not one word docs Mr. Crawford say in opposition to this. No, he only 
goes, as I have before pointed out, into a comparison of the two plans aa 
regards their relative expenditure from Suez, and referring to the receipts 
under the Bombay [ilun of which 50,090 letters each way (as many as are 
estimated by the Calcutta Committee for their plan) form the chief item, 
and twiking no notice whatever of the receipts by the comprehensive scheme, 
he jumps to the conclusion that, because by his estimate 8a. Rs. 00,000 per 
annum will accrue from the earnings of the Steamer between Bombay and 

* It appears that in estimating the charge that would he made by the King's go- 
vernment for the conveyance of the Indian mails on the Bombay plan, the Commit- 
lee in the I4tli para, of their letter a.s.sumed, that the letters going by that plan would 
amount to 50,000 in number each way in all one Lac, while in the estimate of the 
receipts on the comprehensive plan in the lOth para, with the ‘ .sentiments’ of which 
Mr Crawford is so much at variance they have, noLwith-standing the remarks, that 
the receipts would be tripled by that plan — only estimated the number of letters at 
the same account— namely 50,000 each way ! ! so that they can afford to give up tl^ 
» aentiineuu’ while they retain the more important fact* 
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Sue7, it must be the best and most permanent plan for establishing a Steam 
Communication between India and England. But 1 say that the matters! 
discussed in the 16th para, of the Committee’s letter do not form the point on 
which we are ‘ most at issue* with Mr. Crawford. I say we are not most at 
issue with Mr. Crawford as to whether the limitation of the communication to 
Bombay or its extension to the other principal ports, shall turn a penny more 
or less in proportion to the expenditure. Nor arc we most at issue with 
Mr. Crawford as to whether four fifths, o»* more or less, of all India will re- 
ceive their letters by way of Bombay on the comprehensive plan ; these and 
such as these are minor points on which we are at variance ; but wo 
are most at variance with Mr. Crawford on this point, namely, whether the 
grand project of bringing England and India into close contact for all pur- 
poses — sociai — moral — poliUcal- 2 A\(\ commercial^ shall be suflered to dwindle 
down into a mere junction at Bombay, whereby, at a large expense, little 
beyond the transport of the correspondence of Imlia can be effected, — and 
that with faint regard to the most imjm'tant part, — or whether it shall, 
by acomparatively small additional evpence, namciy,that between Socotra and 
Calcutta, afford the means of conveyance to the most enlarged correspon-* 
dence whereby every individinil in India will benefit to the utmost extent pos- 
sible,— of passage to individuals desirous of visiting India, whether for plea- 
sure, for business, or from curiosity, and of doing so with case and comfort,— 
whether in short the opportunity should not be at once afforded for the pro- 
duction of all the incalculable advantages which must arise from a free and 
uninterrupted speedy communication between England and all parts of 
India ? 

This is the question on which we are most at issue with Mr. Crawford < 
and we who arc of opinion that the latter should be the plan, arc bound to 
shew how we propose that it shall be carried into c-xccution. We have done 
so ; and as Mr. Crawford cannot but admit that the comprehensive scheme is 
that which does confer as much as is possible advantage tliroiighout India,— 
he should first shew that the scheme is impracticable in itself ; for if it is prac- 
ticable, ceitainlani that Mr. Crawford will not deny that it is preferable; and 
it will be quite time enough when Mr. Crawford has demonstrated the im- 
practicability of the comprehensive scheme to sink iis down to the pis alter 
of * a steamer of our own,’ between Bombay and Suez ! In conclusion, Mr. 
Crawford has put the question of the preference which should be given to 
the one plan over the other on the extent of advantages which, with a given 
minimum of expense between Bombay and Suez, the Bombay plan will con- 
fer, as opposed to the fullest possible advantages to all India at an increas- 
ed expenditure between Suez and all India. 

The minimum expenditure is Sa. Rs. I, .34, 550 and the contemplated advan- 
tage is only, even on Mr. Crawford’s shewing, that four fifths of all India 
will get thetr letters as quick and as cheap by the Bombay plan, as they 
would by (he Calcutta pUu at an expenditure amounting to Sa. Rs. 2,99,300« 
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15o that die difference would be expended ‘for the transmission of 
Mess than one fifth of the private correspondence of India, and the 

* neral correspondence of Ceylon, and of such portion of the parcels and 
‘packages to and fro as the public may think after this explanation 

* will be transmitted to Oylon, Madras and Calcutta, and the accomrno- 
‘ d-ition of fiftceti a(Miti(mjil passengers each voyage from these places coU 
Mectiveh,’ and ll»i^ expenditure of course Mr. (Vawford holds to be too 
extravig^iit fnr tlie increased advantages. Mr. Crawford further refers to 
Sa, K^. ti!(J,000 as accruimr from the Bombay plan over and above the ex- 
peiulitnre, hv no Ufherc notices the pt'obahle receipts of the Calcutta 
scheme as they bear on its expendilnre ; ycl on tlie gi ouud of this increase of 
expenditure on the (^alciuta bide, and the overplus on the Bombay, he puts it, 
which of the two plans is most likely to lie permanent y I will explain as 
shortly as I can how I conceive 1 have answered Mr. Crawford. First, then I 
have deprecated the narrow view in which Mr. Crawford has placed therpics- 
tion. [ have contciuh tl, and I hope successfully, that such a ijucstion as this 
ought not to be ba‘-cil on the paltry consideration of a penny more or less 
gained on a given outlay. Not tint I am unprepared to contend — tliat ihe 
whole comprehensive scheme of the Calcutta committee is at least as well 
calculated to repay its expenses as the more contracted one of Bombay, 
But I maintain that the question ought not to be primarily considered in 
that point of view. As however Mr. Crawford has chosen it, L have met him ; 
and as he mainly grounds his .support of the Bombay plan ou tlic relative 
expense of the two in connection with their relative advantages, I have, 
admitting, for the argument sake, the correctness of his estimates of expen- 
diture to Suez ou both jilans, shewn, that instead of tlic more speedy deli- 
very from Bombay under the comprehensive scheme of four filths of the 
correspondence of all India one half only would be the amount ; — thrit in the 
half belonging t<j the Calcutta scheme is included the important interests in- 
volved in commerce to the extent of four crorcs of rupees, with the eventual 
prospect of its increasing to six crorc.s, while in the Bombay half 
similar interests arc limited at present to 1.4 crorc with certainly no prospect 
of a proportionate increase. I have noticed on the Calcutta side the incalcula- 
ble advantage of a ready, easy, comfortable, and speedy means of per.sonal in- 
tercourse for all concerned in that commerce, independent of that of a great 
majority of individinls passing between the two countries unconnected with 
commerce, as compared with Bombay; and finally, all the minor advantages 
of parcels, packages, 4Sl:c. &c. connected with each, 

1 have further referred to the relative importance of the communication to 
the several seats of Government : and I contend I have shewn that as re.spccts 
the number of letters they are the same; but as regards the value of the cor- 
respondence, which is the real guide, the advantage with Calcutta is as three 
to one, and the same in all other respects ; and having shewn this, 1 have a 
right to expect that as Mr. Crawford alio\v3 an expenditure of Sa.lis. 1.31,650 
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between Bombay and Suez, for the peculiar advantage of Bombay as regards 
passage, and of less than onc-thirdof the real interests of Iiidiain other respects, 
he ought not, on Iiis own principles, to grudge Sa. Us, 2.99.;300 between 
Suez and ail India, for the beneiit of the whole; and as Mr. Crawford has made 
the question of the probiihle permanency to depend on the relative advantages 
and expenditure, 1 hold that even on his own view, on the ground which he has 
himself taken, Mr. Crawford is beaten. But the two estimates of the expenses 
are not fiurly put, they should include the whtde charge from Bombay on the 
one hand, and all the ports of India on the other, to Ungland — and then the 
difference in the expenditure would be relatively iimcli less, and the com- 
prehensive scheme of the Calcutta Committee he proportionably preferable 
for permanency even on Mr. Crawford’s own view. 

FLVIS. 




APPENDIX A. 


Abstract Statemmt of Post Paid, Sendee, and Free Letters, erparfed fnj Ships h 
Enfjland from January to December 18.‘t2 inctash^c, received at the Calcutta 
General Post O^ce from Ike undermentioned places. 


NitlDL'S ol tlle 

iSiutions. 

Post 

paid. 

Service. 

Free 

Nanic.s of the 
Stations. 

1 *o.s t 
paiil. 

Service. 

Free. 

Calcutta 


303 

17-23 

Drought over. 

48,10^ 

5-21 

3i49 

liarrai'kpore... 

400 

3 

19 

Bugourali 

14 

11 

1 

Scrainpore ... 

60 

>> 

11 

Patiui 

270 

1 

7 

Chilli jlfrnagorc 

7 

11 

11 

Dii'.apore ...... 

350 

11 

301 

lluonhiy 

30^2 

01 

3W 

Fort Gloster... 

4 

11 

11 

(Miia 

3 

11 

11 

Midnsipore ... 

218 

11 

0 

l3ou!tally 

1 

11 

11 

Jellasoie ...... 

5 

11 

11 

Niulilc.i.. 

P20 


(‘ 

IJalisure 

73 


2 

Saiitijiorc 

‘26 


Jl 

Diaiiioiid IKir- 




HnnKvaii 

l-2*> 

o 

y 

hour 

10 

4 

4 

lieoi'bhooni ... 

t2J 

11 

5 

Kcdgerci 

m) 

o 

1 

Eei Inin j. OIL' <>i 




(v’oiitai ......... 

kt 

11 

11 

JVlooraheila- 




Diini-Diiiii ... 

104 

‘23 

036 

bail 

5J)‘2 

87 

400 

Barraset .. . 

11 

11 

11 

llajinclral 

;){ 

I 

1 

Bangaudic 

1({ 

SI 

11 

JianUnh 

178 

>9 

PJ 

Jessore 

HJ 

11 

4 

ISnrilah 



11 

Backcrguiige... 

30 

1 

3 

IVl.iUU 

100 

>1 

() 

Coirimercally .. 

145 

11 

G 

Purneali 

48 

1 >J 

>1 

Furreedpore... 

02 

5 

7 

l)iiiag('|)ore ... 

40 

i 1 


Dacca 

3)1 

11 

22 


80 



Sylhct 

180 


44 

iiiiii'pi , , 

Cioal|jarrali ... 

‘24 

11 

‘2 

>1 

11 

Myinonsing or 




(loali'iUy ... ... 

7 

11 

11 

Janiaulporc . 

J-23 

11 

3 

.Torchaiit 

‘20 

11 

4 

Bholooah 

1*2 

11 

11 

DooiIiiitU ... 

}3 

11 

11 

Tipperah ... ... 

‘20 

11 

1* 

KcCTIMiy 

*27 

1 

11 

Chittagong ... 

OJ) 

3 

7 

}3ancoorah ... 

‘208 

11 

b 

Akyab or 




lliigoonautli- 

1 



Arracan 

116 

» 

7 

Ilazaretbaugh . 

1 

64 

11 

11 

11 

6 


50,673 

571 

3,070 

Shcergliotty . . 

115 

11 

11 

Service 

571 



Gya 

67 

11 

1 

Fiec 

3,070 




48,10*2 

5*21 

‘2540 

Giand total ... 

51,814 
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PREFAHATORY REMARKS. 


The following observations have been rather liastily put together, and 
there are several inaccuracies in them ; none however, it is hopeil, calcnla* 
tcii to weaken the argnincnts atUlnccil in favor of the main olijcct; which is 
to shew in what manner the proposed Steam Coiiiinittec between England 
a id India may be cvcntunllu liest brought to bear; when tlie incipient project 
for a conimnnication with Jjoinbay shall, under the aii.. pices of the Kight 
llun’ble the (iovcnior Cieneral, be established. 

It may however here ho notice d that the Plan developed in the observa- 
tions is open to the following inodificalion; viz. that instead of the Puinhay 
Passengers, Ac. Invai' hiiigortTrom the Ib*d Si>a Stcaniei at Socotra they should 
proceed on her to Boiiihay; and that the thillc, Madras, and Bengal 
Passengers &c. shonld h(‘ Iranslcrred !o another Steamer at Socotra, which 
should tlrop them at their tcveral dcLtinations. 

This rnodinoation has the great rmnnmendalion oflieing an addition to, 
not an alteration (»f, the c>'iahlb lied C’ommunieation with Homhay j and if 
the entire failure eien of this more extended ^clienie .should taki place, the 
.success of the other single and simple opciution cun in no respect be 
i'drcctcd. 

It is hoped, if tlic following observations in any degree tend to .slicw 
the course whicli it may hereafter be best to pursue to bring to bear the whole 
advantages of the proposed (jommnnication, that lhe> may in a greater de- 
gree act as a stiaiiilus to tlie e>tal)lis!imcnt of tiie incipient measure, with- 
out which the ulterior completion cannot be looked lor. 




OBSERVATIONS, Sfc. 


Thebe can be little or no doubt, if Ibe proposition of tlie Ri^bt 
Honorable the Governor General in Council to contra(t for Steamers 
to run four limes per annum between Bombay and Suez receives the 
sanction of the Ilon’blc Court of Directors, and is carried into effect, 
that, as re'g^ards that part of the communication, it will certainly be 
brought to hear; because the maximum amount proposed to be 
given exceeds what can, under almost any view, be calculated as the 
amount difference between the necessary expenditure aud the re- 
ceipts from other sources. 

2. These remarks, therefore, arc not made with any view to 
enter into Ihat part of the question which bears on the profit and 
loss of the communicatioii on this side of the Isthmus under this 
plan ; the object rather is to enquire how the communication may 
be best applied to meet .ns well the exigencies of the public service, 
as the desires and wants of the comiiiuaiiy. 

3. Let it therefore be assumed ihat the means of making tlio 
communication between India and England are provided ; — whether 
by private individuals on contract, or by Government, matters not at 
present. Let it also be assumed that the means of communication 
are provided between Alexandria aud England ; and the transport 
across the Isthmus rendered as safe and commodious as under cir« 
cumslances it can be. 

4. Then the first question for the object above mentioned is, — in what 
way can the Passengers, Packets, and Mails for all India be best distri- 
buted on arrival, and collected for departure by the Steamer ? Bombay 
necessarily first comes under consideration for this purpose. Let us then 
enquire into the grounds on which Bombay should be the sole port ; 
and here its propinquity to the Red Sea offers itself as the most pro- 
minent favorable feature, so prominent indeed that it appears to bo 
the only circumstance exclusively in its own favor. Its harbour, it is 
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Iriic, is g’ood, and easy of access and exit, except for a siliort period 41 
the year. It aHbrds every facility for repairs to the hull, and has at 
least the ground- work of ample means for the repairs of the ma* 
chinery. 

5. These arc all Ihe advantages of Bombay. I have vainly en- 
deavoured to discover one other single ground, not of preference indeed, 
because Calcutta is equal as regards repairs to the hull, and preferable 
ill regard to tbose for the niaciiinery, but of mere convenience in the 
port of Bombay as a receptacle of the whole of the passengers and 
despatches from Knglaud, and the mart of collection for those of all 
India bound home. 

6 . If indeed it was simply the abstract proposition of connecting 
En^'land with LuJia, Bombay, as the nearest port in the latter, 
would doubtless be the place to be preferred ; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the question lias been liitlierto considered too much in 
that abstract light; — that the means of simultaneously and equally 
spreading the benefits of that connection throughout India have been 
neglected or overlooked in the magiiilude of the main object. 

7. Bombay is situated at one extreme point of our Indian pos- 
sessions. PassengerF, parcels, and letters would have to be conveyed 
to and from that place by land from all parts of India, some more than 
1000 miles distant, with means proverbially the worst in the world, and 
through a country im practicable to the European traveller during 
the day. The time occupied in most cases in reaching Bombay 
would be more than that of the passage to England ; nor is the insu- 
perable difficulty which this single circumstance would present to 
ihe iiccess of hundreds of individuals and many hundreds of parcels 
to the place of comnuuiication, the only, though a sufficient, objection. 

8 . At present the intercourse is proposed to be only quarterly ; 
and beyond that it can never be expected to pay from Bombay, 
whenever the bonus is withdrawn. But a quarterly communication 
by way of Bombay is almost useless as a means of commercial cor- 
respondence by question and answer between Calcutta and London. 
It is not merely that the merchants of Bombay will have the advan- 
tage of the constant earliest intelligence from England whereby to 
shape their commercial transactions; but they will, after the most 
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unfavoraltle voyages, have ample time to make all the necessary ar- 
rangements required by that intelligence, as well as counter-com- 
munications with their correspondents by the return Steamer, sending 
even musters of purchases made consequent on orders just received; 
whereas the merchants of Calcutta will not only have later informa- 
tion, but will have just thirty-t«o days’ less time tliaii the Bombay 
merchants to answer the English letters; and will not infrequently 
have to wait three montlis before they can reply/ Of course the 
same inconvenience will arise to all individuals at a distance from 
Bombay, who desire to make speedy replies to letters received from 
England : to the latter it may, as regards a portion, be only incon- 
venient ; to many it may be occasionally detrimental ; but to the 
whole commercial interests of CalciiUa, and, to a certain degree, 
Madras, it will be a regular, constant, irreparable injury. But 
there is also this great disadvantage in making Bombay the only 
port for the Steamer, — viz., the other two presidencies cannot re- 
ceive or send their more voluminous despatches, rccoids, and large 
box packets across tlie whole Coutiiienl of India but at an immense 
expense and the greatest incouveiiionce, and certainly not with due 
speed. 


9. Great and overwhelming as these objections seem to be to 
Bombay being the sole port of receipt and despatch of the Steamers, 
if there was no other course which would be adopted with advantage 
they must necessarily be borne willi; but there is a course open for 
adoption better adapted for tlie purpose of bringing the whole cor- 
respondence of India, as well that of persons as of parcels, and letters, 
near England, and for extending to the utmost equally throughout 
India the advantages of such approximation. Suppose for one 
moment that Calle were a place of importance in the Indian Ad- 
minibtration — that it was a Port where the hull and machinery of 


* If the communicritioii is to bo maintained by linking in witli the Malta 
Packets, which, as I bhall shew hereafter, is objectionable in tho highest degree, 
but if it IS made so to do, the merchants of Lalcutta would be wholly unable to 
reply by the return Steamer. I’hey would have to wait three months : for tho 
Steamer must, to admit of the despatches i caching Malta iii nine, leave liombay so 
as to have to wail 12 days at Suez; allowing 2-3 for the passage, 62 out. of the 
Quarter, of 91 days, would be consumed during her absence, leaving only 29 for the 
conveyance of the letters to Calcutta from ilunibay, and for the answers to go 
back. lEwevcr important might be a despatch to (jovenirnent from home, Iiow- 
evir urgent the requisition lor mimednte reply, it could not under such circiim- 
btauces be given from Calcuiu. 
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Sfeamers could be repaired, — then an increase of a short 500 
miles would land the mails at Galle not more than two days 
later than at Bombay. Now supposing the passengers, packets, 

and mails at Galle, how readily 
and easily might they be spread 
simultaneously to the three Pre« 
sideiicies by means of Branch 
Steamers, which would of course 
bring the homeward-bound pas- 
sengers and mails to Galle in time lor the Red Sea Steamer's de- 
paiturc, 


The anprular posilion of the winds in 
coinitifi; i'loiA tlio Rc<l Sea to Galle 
would be Idvorablo for iJie ve'ssi I’.s pas- 
sage over that to and from Uombay. 
Captain Jobnstoii (Innks the distance 
between Galle and the lied Sea would 
be rLiMass|>eedilyas that between lloin- 
b<iy .iiul the Sea; and many otbercoin po- 
tent Jiidividualsareuf the same opinion. 


10. Let us see whal, under such circumstances, would be the 
result as to the time occupied, it has been^ slated tliat, including 
tlie twelve days* necessary stay at Suez if ibe Mails are to be con- 
nected with the Government Malta Mails, tlic absence from Bombay 
wruld be 62 days; if to tbis is added twice tbc two days calculated 
as the increased time in running to Galle, 6t) days, the packets by 
(be Braiudi Steamer would reach Bombay in 7, i. e. in 73 days, and 
taking 7 days to go back to Galle, making 80» would give Bombay 
11 days to answer their letters. The Branch Steamer to Madras 
and Bengal would land the mail. &c. at the former place in four 
days, and llie latter in nine from Galle ; or in 70 days of the quarter to 
Madras, giving tliat presidency 17 days to reply. As regards 
Calcutta the packets would arrive in 75 days from quitting Galle and 
allowing the nrce.ssary nine days to return to that place would give 
7 days to the Calcutta people to reply ; altliough this is little enough 
it is at least very important, and would be of incalculable advantage 
when it is remembered that by the Bombay Scheme linking in with 
the Malta mail they have no time at all. Of course if the necessity 
for the 12 days’ stay at Suez was done away with,5that number would 
be added to the several periods above stated as those for replying to 
communications, — viz. Bombay instead of 11 would have 23, Madras 
woul^ get 29, and Calcutta 19. 

11. Enough would seem to have been said to shew the great pre- 
ference which this view of things has over Bombay being the sole port 
of arrival and departure, and that the above plan has but one single 


* Note to 8th Par, 
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apparent disadvantage ; — it is tliat of the encreascd expenditure wliich 
it would occasion. But before proceeding to shew bow this encreased 
expenditure would be covered it may be permitted to ask — if we are to 
expend some lacs annually on the project as it will but partially ope- 
rate by making Bombay our sola pori^ that is, coniining the most im- 
portant of the advantages of the communication to that place and its 
immediate vicinity, whether a few thousands Uupccs more would be 
ill bestowed in simultaneously spreading throughout India, from its 
three presidencies, the correspondence from England, so as to allow 
the great part, if not the whole country, reply by the return Steamer? 
Nothing iias been said of the advantage ot (ialle, as regards the com- 
munication being eventually extended by a Kranch Steamer to the 
Straits, especially with reference to opening of the China trade. It is 
hoped that enough has be**!! advaneetl to establish this point — viz. that 
if the communication is to he opened with England by steam by way 
of the Red Sea, Bombay ought not to he the sole port of arrival and 
departure for all fndia, even though another course should lead- to 
additional expenditure to a certain extent, which, however, it is pre- 
sumed, it would not do without a full equivalent. 

12. What the amount of that additional expenditure would he can- 
not be staled exact ly ; hut an estimate, as well as one of the amount of in- 
crease of profits, may be made. It is now generally admitted that to se~ 
cm e aQuarteily Communication even between Bombay and Suez two 
Steamers are necessary, though one only need he maintained on full 
establishment; so that, in fixing two Steamers tor the Calle corninu- 
nicatioo, no addition will be required to the estimate on that account. 
Let it be a.ssumcd that the Steamer should be of the class used in the 
Mediterranean viz. 140-horse power, and of 450 or 500 tons burthen. 
The encreased daily consumption of fuel, oil, &c. and wear and tear 
of the machinery are the only encreascs in the exponso. 1’he number 
of days during which tlie Steamer would run, over and above those em- 
ployed on theBombay plan,is 1 14,’^ and the consumption boingf 18 tons. 


• Each foyagp 4 <lays two each way between KedvSt'a and (?allc, 4 

Each way between Galle and Calcutta, 14 

Each way between Ooinbay and Gallc, 7, 14 

no 

Voyages per annum, 4 


IH 


^ FullRpte, 
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13 cwf. perdiom, tlie enrreascd fjuaiiiity ol coal consumed would he 
tons ‘2,f>78 ; of tliis would be supplied at Calcutta of best Biirdwan all 
that would bcrc(|ulred additional in the expenditure as regards Cal- 
cutta, — viz C« out of the 1‘11 days, or 1,637 tons, at JO rupees per 
ton, or 6 annas per inaund, the cost Sa. Ks. 16,370. 'l‘he supply of 
the Hranch Bombay Steamer would be liluropc coal, and the 941 leinain- 
ing tons would cost 20 rupees per ton, or Sa. Rs. 18, 020, mabing in 
all Sa. Rs. 35,190; and if for tlio sake of ol)viating all objections 
15,000 are added for the wear and tear cstablisliincnt of the Cond)ay 
Brandi Steamer during 56 days, ami for oil, &c. the whole encreased 
expt nee would be Sa. Rs. 50,000. 

13. Now against tins is to be set all the expense consequent on tlie 
tran.sini.ssion of llio IcUt-rs, packets, and parcels, from Bombay to Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and (’ey Ion. flow much that may be cannot be cal- 
culated, but it must be considerable. It cannot be done by the tived 
establishment. (Consider for a moment the sudden indux into Eom« 
bay of all the quarterly letters, parcels, Arc. from England to be dis- 
tributed througiioul India : — bow many additional dawk bearers, and 
other means of conveyance of letters, packages, parcels of books, &c. 
must be employed tbroujjhout the whole lino between tlie presiden- 
cies ; and the same about the period of the vessel sailing on each oc- 
casion. It would hcarcely cost less than 5,000 rupees on the arrival 
of the Steamer, and 3,000 when the vessel is about to leave, and that 
four limes in the year wovdd amount to 32,000 out of the 50,000. 
Bui it must be obvious, that by giving the very greater part, if not all 
India, the means of replying to letters by’ihe same vessel which brings 
them from England, as will hereafter be shewn the Galle Plan would 
do, the number of letters would be greatly encreased ; to what extent 
again cannot be said : but further by being able to put their letters 
and parcels on board the Steamer at their very door, the inhabitants 
of Calcutta and Madras and their neighbourhood would send each of 
larger dimensions than when they had to pass them across the conti- 
iient of India. They would of course pay a larger .sum in proportion, 
more than enough with the former estimated 32,§00, to cover the 
whole 50,000. But there yet remains a very principal item of ad- 
ditional receipt by letting the Steamer come to Galle, and have 
branches to Bombay and Calcutta. 'J'he Steamers in question are 
calculated to take 20 passengers with comfortable accommodation. 
These may certainly be encreased to 25, But would Bombay furnish 
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25 each voyage ? and how many would go to lliat place from the other 
Presidencies for the sake of Sfoiiiw home in the Steamer at an enor- 
ous expense for travelling ? If the means were afforded at each Pre- 
sidency of joining the Steamer without difficulty and without expeusCt 
there can he no doubt that the whole number making 100 in all would 
go, and that out of the 100 60 at the very least would not have gone 
by way of Bombay ; now, hereafter the charge for the whole passage 
to England will be estimated at Sa. Rs. 2,500 each person, of which 
1,50() at least may be held to he profit, and thence (dona 90,000 rupees 
would be derived by the proposed plan, without taking into account 
the encreased number of passengers who would leave England in the 
Steamer tor India. In fact there cannot be the least doubt that the 
extension of the Steamer to Galle willi branches to Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta, would more than pay any additional expenditure beyond 
that incurred in landing inails^nd passengers only at Bombay, indepen- 
dent of the immense advantages which would be conferred on all In- 
dia by such a measure. 

14, If it is conceded that the main position is established, — viz., that 
Galle with branch Steamers is the best place for bringing the steam 
navigation with England to bear on all India, then, as Galle does not 
afford means for repairing the Steamers and Calcutta does, and as 
it would save the necessity for an additional Steamer, let the Steamer 
herself act as the branch for Madras and Calcutta ; and as there 
must be two Steamers, of course the reserve one would be quite rea- 
dy to start oil the proper day, the one just come from Iier voyage 
would undergo thorough survey and repair, and having only a small 
establishment of an engineer and assistants, would, with occasional 
additional assistance, be employed as a Tug in the River, as oppor- 
tunities might offer during her idle quarter, 

15. The object of the past remarks has been to establish the prefer- 
ence of tlic above plan over that of making Bombay the sole port of 
call, and it is now proposed to consider how that plan may be best 
brought to bear. And here it may be premised that, whether the 
plan is executed by Government at their own cost, or by private indi- 
viduals on contract, or otherwise, neither it nor any other plan can be 
perfect by connecting the Indian mail with that of Malta. No arrange*- 
nients can be made by which the Indian mail can be certain of ar- 
riving at Malta in time, without too great a sacrifice of time on the 
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Italian sl(^^ The MalU wail cannot wait; awl if iho Imlian one 
(i{Ks not arrive in tinscmit onl^ is the expense losi, but the inconve- 
iiirncc ami ifijury may be irreparable. But there is anotlier strong, 
nay alnvist in,suporal)ie, objection to this junction of tl»e Indian with 
the Malta mail -\i/ , tha! the mail and passengers cannot be received 
on Imard the I'rilmonlh Packet, the former without the process of fu- 
migation, and the latter that of quarantine of days ; besides which 
Ihi'ic may nut be room for one half of them. It is hence clear that to 
liuvc a perfect, .sure, and speedy conveyance, there must be an inde* 
pcmh nt Steamer on the other side to convey the mail and passengers 
from Alexandria to England ; the mail will tlicn always be certain of 
finding convoyane.c as well as the passengers. The Steamer would 
lake coals only on board at Malta and Gibraltar, be under (piaraii- 
tine wliiie doing so, and would proceed on to JCngluntl ; where, on 
their arrival, having a clean bill of health, the passengers would have 
been a sullioienl time from Alexandria to admit of their receiving 
pratique in two days after their arrival. Nor would the expense ho 
great, not more lluni 5,000 £ per aunum, as will be shewn hereafter. 

JO. The above being premised, it may now be observed the pro- 
posed plan resolves itself into this— vix., that the Steamer leaving 
the Rod Sea insterd of going to Bombay calls at Galle, Madras, artd 
(hilcutU — the packets, passengers, and mails for Bombay being des- 
patched ou a branch Steamer from Galle. — There is, however, yet 
one modilioalioii by which Bombay would be gainer iu time, not only 
as compared with the proposed plan, but even with that of nrakiug 
Bomhay the .sole port of call. That modilication is, that instead 
of the packets, &c, for Bombay brandling off from Galle, they should 
do so from Socotra. By this means as the branch Steamer would be 
at Socotra waiting the arrival of the Red Sea vessel and ready to 
start, the pas.scngers, ike. for Bombay would have no detention at 
Socotra. Bombay, tlierefore, .so far from having reason to object 
to the propo.scd plan, ought to second it ; w Idle Madras would be so 
obvious a gainer, that no doubt can be entertained of its acquiescence. 

17. It may not be inexpedient to shew the number of additional 
days* steaming which tliis dual development of the proposed plan 
requires beyond that of Bombay being the sole port. It has been 
calculated that the Steamer would reach Galle iu two days more than 
would be necessary to get to Bombay. This latter is 8 days from 
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Socotra. Ten then would teach Galle, "and nine more Caloutta, 
making nineteen additional days each trip, and four double trips per 
annum v^ould make 152 days additional ateamiOg, or 12' more 
than was estimated before ; occasioning additional pxpense for fuel of' 
Ss. Rs. 4^60, at 20 Rs. per ton. 

18. Hg^ving thus fully explained the proposed plan for siiihuKano^ ' 

ously, and as equally as possible, spreading throughout Fndia the ' 
advantages of the intended bommaDtcalioh/ it may bo observed thdfc it ' 
is of the first importance on every aceounf that the whole cdmmuhica- 
tioa should be carried on dnder oiie respoasibitity f that is, if it is to - 
be conducted by private individuals on contract, tHat the Contract' 
siiotild continue the whole route frdni the Port in India to that in 
England. Fom^ a certain fixed sdM, passengers, pai^els aiid letter®' 
should be received on board the^steamer, the foi^mer fed and fbiind ihe ^ 
whole way, including accommodation of every description in crossing 
the Isthmus. The advantages of such a course are obvious, and if" 
adopted the proposed plan would be simply this— viz. that steamers 
should ply between Calcutta and Suez, entiling at Madras and Galle 
and picking up the Bombay’passengers and mails at Socotra that (he 
contractor should convey Hhem alraerbss the Isihmus, pbt them ion’ 
board the Mediterranean sibiinier, ind land the^ii inCnglauj ; and the “ 
same mufo/fs mie/arzdtV on ihe i^uie id Indik ' ' ' ^ 

19. Such an arrangefnent as this would be tfbmplele ; aiid it is ca- 

pable ofbting conduct^ teas niiicb, If hot moire; advantage to a Con- 
tractor, or whoever may mana^ if, than gSng to Bombay aldpe; The; 
steamer whdld leave Calcutta e three* months: The whdl^i dJs- ' 
tanee-^IIKhii Calcutta to Stfez iX^^bOlniles "which at the averagdrlife’^' 
of fl hottrs would He run Iff 33f'l^s5' exclusive bf three days kn9 wx 
hours stoppages bn (he wayi^viz. ^hours at Ma?lras^ 1 day at Oalle, 
Socotra, and Jiidda making;^fn all tp SdeX 36dayir. It un- 
fortunately ndjeamy tbift the sfeamcr;pw^^ While 't^ey ' 

frora^ Calcutta, days at SWz to overhauT 

machinery three days' must be given for this, making 33 day^ 
to' leaving^' Sdfesrr Juddsf,' 

, Whiih' 


luAkiog two ^ 

Totofn, 

i:rv a i’ >; '■ ' 
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cutta people to reply, anrl .giving time to all stations williin 8 tlays’ 
divvk ; and as there would be more time fur the Madras and Bombay 
presidencies, very near, ilHot qiiite^all India would be aide to reply by 
the return Steamer, Doubtless the passacre to Suez in May and Au- 
gust would be longer than in November and February ; but the return 
would be quicker, and on the whole no tiine lost. The plan is prac- 
ticable, and as certain as such things can be, provided a^ necessary 
arrangements are made. 

20. Having arrived at Suez in 36 days, seven days under c\ist- 
iiig circumstances, reducible hereafter when greater facilities are 
afforded, would put the passengers on board the Mediterraneari 
iSlearaer, whose departure would of course have been timed to 
meet the above arrangement. In twenty days thoj* would be at 
Falmouth, in 21 in Liverpool, making 66 and 67 days from Calcutta, 

21 . Then comes the consideration of the cost and means of covering: 
it. Time will not admit of a very detailed account of this. Tho 
annexed statement, however, it is hoped, will shew that the whole com- 
munication can be conducted under one responsibility to advantage, 
provided security is given to individuals, if it is to be conducted by 
contract, that obstructions shall not be thrown in their way at tlio 
necessary depots, and in crossing the Isthmus. 

22. Wliat has hitherto been said has had no reference to these 
probable obstructions, nor to the difficulties which exist in the way of 
making the arrangements (refen*ed to at the conclusion of the 19tb 
paragraph) without which the communicaliou can never be carried on 
in all its parts— difficulties which it is feared can be overcora^by the 
agency of the Government alone. The 6rst of these difficulties is the 
character of the country and of its inhabitants in which the depots 
fur fuel must be placed. Jn the uncertain and hazardous state of the 
Arabian Coast in tlie lower part of tbo Red Sea, a state against 
which no guarantee can be afforded, where no security can be given 
for the preservation of the fuel from depredation, or even its keepers 
from murder, how can it be expected that any individuals, however 
enterprizing, would risk their property? Maculla,the present depbt, is 
notoriously a pHfee subject td constant irruptions from the wild hordes 
of Arabs, a$ well as to intestine commotions. Nor is any part of the 
coast wholly free from the same objection. Even Government could 
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scarcely secure their coal from being seized, except liy the continu- 
ed presence of an armed force. It would be unwise to rely on the 
fears of future vengeance of such characters as we Iiave to deal willi 
and let the injury and inconvenience which would arise from the 
breaking up of the communication after it had been once fairly estab- 
lished be considered. 

23. Looking at the chari> the position of Socotra is so obviously 
w ell adapted for a dep6t that nothing but the positive impracticabi- 
lity of its being brought to bear in that character should be allowed to 
stand in the way of its adoption. It is only a short 1,200 miles from 
Bombay, 1,600 from Oalle. Ifaffords perfect shelter in both monsoons. 
It is described by ilorsburgh as being about 27 leagues long East to 
West, and 6 or? broad. Tliereare two aneboring places generally 
used ; one on the S. W. side ot the island, and Tamarida Hay on 
the N. E. 1’here are however other anchoring places particularly 
one in a bay at the W. side of the island, which would seem likely 
to adbrd security in both monsoon. Fruits can be had, and unques- 
tionably vegetables would be soon procurable. Bullocks, goats, sheep, 
and fish are to be purchased at moderate rates. 

21. Its situation at the entrance of the Red Sea sufficiently out- 
side of the Gnlf to allow of vessels arriving and quitting at all times 
of ihc yeaiMRnders it an admirable entrepot for the trade of the Red ' 
Sea. Tlio curious fact, as stated by Mr. Waghorn, of the Americans 
proceeding to Mocha and other ports in the sea, for coffee and other 
a];ticles, carrying only dollars, itself $bow.s how invaluable as a mere 
commercial entrepot the possession of Socotra might be made. Instead 
of coming out witli dollars, the Americans might bring coal, and 
instead of being cooped up in the Red Sea monsoon changed, 

they could deliver their coals, take their hoiui^iPid cargo and be off 
quickly ; not only saving time, but also the encreased ^rate of insurance 
demanded from all vessels navigating the Red Sea^ It such trade is 
valuable to the Americans, it would be so to the English merchants ' 
and there can be no doubt that in a very short time, under such ci 
cumstances, Socotra would become a most flourishing place. But 
dependent of this, it would bean invaluable mart for the produce r 
African coast, which with its aid would unquestionably greatly* ' 

At present the produce of tlie coast of Africa can only^nd/' 
being sent co Mocha, whence it is spread not only through 
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circuitously to Bombay ; or else by means of vessels from tbe Persian 
Gulf. The whole trade would necessarily center in Socotra, if it was 
established as a secure entrepot. In a political point of view also the 
possession of this Island would be invaluable. It is the key of the 
Bed Sea in as great a degree as Gibraltar is that of the Mediterra- 
nean. The ' appearance and description of it seem to guarantee that it 
is easily defensible, and it may. be bad for a very trifle. The Island 
at present belongs to the Iniaum of Muscat, who derives scarcely any 
benefit from it ; and it might, in all probability, be had for the mere 
asking. Being in our possession its advantages as a depbt for fuel 
need not be descanted upon. 

35. The other chief ditGouUy alluded to, to overcome which arangc- 
ments Would be necessary to be made by Government, is the passage 
across the Isthmus ; where, next to security, despatch is the object, 
attention shoidd be directed to the shortest possible route. The dis« 
tunce directly across from Suez to the Pelusinm branch of the Nile 
is only sixty miles ; less than that to Cairo alone. The late cession 
of Syria to the Pacha of Egypt will bring tho whole country so com- 
pletely under his vigilant control that the passage across would be 
as safe as to Cairo. The only difficulty would seem to be the want 
of a haven for the Steamer in the Mediterranean. But such a haven 
pould without doubt be easily constructed ; and, being dom^some 4 or 
' 5 days would be gained/ And here it may be permittfl^o observe 
that scarcely any outlay beyond one of enormous amount ought to be 
grudged for clesriiig the road way to shorten the distance and re- 
duce the time. It should be borne in mind that the outlay is intend^ 
ed to spread over ages of time, as long as England maintains her su- 
premacy in the East j and it is not unworthy of consideration that 
the facility afforded b|^the outlay for maintaining the communication 
wy be the means w^mtoiging and securing that supremacy. 

26. One otbei||[^ngement would also be required at the bands of 
Government, via.— that no molestation should occur at J uddah. Tlie 
fjivantages which would occur to that port, particularly in the con- 
froance of pilgrims to and from Mecca and Medina, would seem to 
entet it <w»t as in respect to security, the best port in the Red Sea for 
notoricK This, it is to be hoped, would operate in favour of every faci- 
of Arab(^^e£^|fded, let who would be in possession of the place ; and 
coast who. doubtless, the Pacba of Bgypt will be able to exercise so 
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decisive a control there as to render it as secure as Suez. In the 
mean time it is a point requiring atleiilion until some satisfactory ar- 
nuigemcnt is made. 

27. ^Vliat then would seem to he requisite for the perfection of the 
Rchcrnc is that Socotra should be obtained as a Hritish possession ; — 
lhat a competent individual or individuals should he sent to report on 
tlic Island in all its details, and that a guarantee not only for safe and 
uninterrupted passage across the Isthmus should be obtained from the 
viceroy of Egypt, through ^Colonel Campbell, newly appointed diplo- 
matic agent there, but that every facility should be afforded. Were it 
practicable at once to make arrangements for the iransit being from 
Suez to tlie^ Pelusiiim mouth of the Nile, it would on every account 
he highly expedient that it should be done ; because not only will it 
be difficult from the nature of the thing to alter the route onto taken, 
but the didicuUy may probably be much enhanced by the advantages 
which the passage of individuals, &c. through Cairo and Alexandria 
may afford to those places respectively. 


• 1 am aware that, if not entirely closed, this mouth is much Mocked up j but as I 
have said before, a haven might doubtless he easily made for a bleanier. 
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In every age in which commerce has Hoiirishcd, 
some one state or people lias taken the lead— • 
contributing the largest share ot' talent, enter 
prise, and capital, and deriving thence a pro- 
portionate amount of wealth, influence, and 
political power. 

But commercial pros[)crity and grandeur, 
have rarely been of long duration in any coun- 
try; and the reason of their decay has generally 
been cither the want of foresight to anticipate 
approaching changes, or the want of energy and 
skill to meet and turn them to advantage, it is a 
trite remark, that the world is in a constant state 
of change, but in the present day, when the; 
progress of mutation is so rapid, and so exten- 
sive, it is a truth, the recollection of which will 
be found most important to the success both of 
individuals and of communities. 


n 



The JJritisli nation is now the liead of the 
commercial world. The length or brevity of 
the period during which she shall enjoy this 
distinction, depends, under Providence, upon 
herself. She has advantages which, if duly im- 
proved, may enable her long to retain her pre- 
eminence, and even to advance herself still higher 
in the scale of mercantile greatness. Her ca- 
pital, her character, her mineral wealth, her 
nautical skill and experience, her vast colonial 
and dependent ])os.se.s.sions extending into every 
division of the globe — aftbrd all the materials 
for giving stability and permanence to her ])re- 
sent position. The only cause for apprehension 
exists in the possibility, that relying too much 
U]ion her advai^tages, and attaching loo little 
im[)ortancc to the cultivation of them, Great 
Britain may neglect the resources which she so 
abundantly jjossesses, and suffer the elements 
of wealth and power to moulder away in her 
hands. 

It may be answered that such a result is not 
to be expected, from the general character of the 
British people for spirit and enterprise ; and 
their maritime and commercial triumphs maybe 
referred to in proof. It is (piite true that in 
general, the people of this country have not 
been slow, either to discern or to improve the 
sources of commercial greatness ; but it is 



equally true, that there has been at least one 
striking exception. 

India, with its widely extended boundaries, 
and myriad population, has at no time occupied 
that place in the public opinion of Kngland, to 
which it was entitled. Its interests have been 
too frequently regarded as altogc'tUer distinct 
from our own — its agricultural and commercial 
prosperity, as matters in which we have no 
concern. This feeling may have arisen in some 
degree from the restrictions to which its com- 
mercial intevcourso with this country was so 
long subjected. Those restrictions, indeed, 
were gradually and materially relaxed during 
the progress of the last half-century ; but it is 
only within four years, that the final stroke has 
been given to tlunn, by the concession to Eu- 
ropeans of the uncontrolled piivilege of re- 
siding in any part of the British dominions in 
India, with some f(!w c.xceptions, in whiidi the 
continuance of the old rule was thought to be 
called for by reasons of state. But while the 
public indifference may partly be accounted for, 
by the e.xclusive principle which formerly ])re- 
vailed in our Indian possessions, it is probable, 
that the far greater portion of it is attributable 
to the great distance which intervenes between 
Britain and the most magnilicent of her de- 
pendencies. As far as the transit of goods is 
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concerned, this may be regarded as of little 
importance, except inasinueh as the increased 
cliargc for freight may affect the price ; but 
every one at all acciuainted with the operations 
of commerce, must be aware that the existence 
of regular and rapid channels of correspondence, 
is to the merchant of incalculable value. This 
may be illustrated by reference to domestic 
trade. The Canal-boat, or the Stage-wagon, 
may, in a majority of cases, afford a conveyance 
of goods, sufficiently speedy ; but if the post 
travelled only at the same rate, commercial 
energy would be paralysed ; consiimj)tion and 
])roduction would be alike reduced ; the 
comforts of the rich would be materially 
diminished ; while a large portion of the 
]ioor, by llie ce.'^sation t)f the means of cnudoy- 
ment would be deprived of the means of sub- 
sistence. That which is true with regard to 
the intercourse between different parts of the 
same country, is et|ually so of the intercourse 
between different countries ; and whenever it is 
desirable to maintain or to create commercial 
relations between nations, the necessity of re- 
sorting to the most efficient means of shorten- 
ing the period occupied in communication, in- 
creases exactly in proportion to the distance. 
An illustration may again be sought at home. 
Between London and Northampton it is of 



comj)arativcly small consequence, whether the 
pace of the mail be six miles an hour or ten. 
In either case the distance would be traversed 
in a night. But the substitution of tin; .slower 
for the quicker pace from Lomlon to Man- 
chester, would protract the delivery of letters 
in the latter place, from the afternoon of one 
day to the morning of the next, while from 
I.ondon to (Basgow it would cause a difference 
of more than one entire day and night. If, 
therefore, the correspondence between these 
throe places and London be alike impor- 
tant, there is more reason I’or accelerating 
the mail to Manchester than to Northampton, 
and to Glasgow than to cither ; and those 
who have an interest in the trade of the two 
more distant places, have the stronger motives 
to desire such acceleration. C/ommercial men 
well know the advantages of quick correspon- 
dence. They have, within a few years, sought 
and obtained various changes in the arrange- 
ments of the Post Office, with an especial view 
to their accommodation, and in some towns 
it is understood that the merchants subscribe to 
expedite the progress of the mail. 

The effects of an cxclu.sivc policy m im- 
peding the commerce between India and Bri- 
tain are now at an end. The second cause of 
impediment — that arising from the di.‘'tancc be- 



tween the two counties, still remains to be 
overcome, and this can only be cflectod by 
avaiiini^’ ourselves of tlie means whicli the dis- 
coveries of modern science have placed within 
our rcaeii, and wbici> have been so extensively 
and successfully employed in otl)er parts of the 
world. The use of Steam as an agent of loco- 
motion has, within a few years, ett'ected changes 
of the most extraordinary kind, cconoini/.ing 
time, counteracting the obsta(;les to communi- 
cation imposed by distance, and giving a fresh 
impetus to commercial enterprize. Is India, 
while subject to a British Government, to bo tlie 
only part of the civilized world deprived of the 
full advantages of this wonderful power? For 
the honour of our own country, and for the 
benefit of both that and India, we will hoj)c 
not. 

Neither the advantages of Steam Navigation 
generally, nor the propriety of its permanent 
establishment, as a medium of communication 
with India, arc matters now to be discussed. 
In favour of both, the question has been decided 
by the most irrefragable evidence. A consider- 
able period of experiment and observation has 
prepared the way for acting decidedly and be- 
neficially, a variety of routes and plans have 
been suggested, and the only task remaining is 
to make a judicious choice. 
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For years the subject has excited in India 
the most ini ense interest. Difference of opinion 
has existed, and still continues to exist, as to 
some points of detail in the mode of accom- 
plishing the object, but none whatever on its 
importanec, — on this point unanimity is 
perfect. It is worthy ol‘ remark, that the de- 
sire for Steam Comnmnioation is not contined 
to the Presidencies - it has penetrated to almost 
every j)art of the country. It is imt, as might 
be supj)osed, restricted to the l'jurop(?an inha- 
bitants : the natives partici[)atc in it with equal 
fervour. And though in this country their 
wishe.s have hitherto been met with an unac- 
countable degree of coldness, public feeling 
is obviously undergoing an important change in 
this respect, and the cause of Steam Communi- 
cation with India is beginning to obtain the 
attention which it so well merits. Tlic de<*rce 
of notice which it has recently received in the 
public journals and periodicals, and the proposal 
to form a Company for carrying it into effect are 
proofs of this. 

Even the question of route now affords little 
room for discussion. Of the courses which have 
been suggested, several may be regarded as 
having descended to the tomb of the Capulets, 
where they will probably long repose before any 
one of them will be thought worthy of lesusci- 
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tutiuii. Al au early period of the enquiry, 
men’s inimls were naturally directed to the 
usual route by the Cape of Good Hope. It 
seems, however, pretty clear that, though by 
the use of Steam the passage from India by 
that course might be somewhat shortened, and 
be performefl with a somewhat higher degree of 
certainty than by sailing vessels, there is no 
reason to expect that, either in speed or cer- 
tainty, this line is at all comparable to another 
heieafier to be adverted to. There are various 
reasons why it is not adapted for Steaming, and 
ils first friends and patrons seem now to have 
given it up. 

Several routes have been recommended, of 
which the Euphrates formed part. One t»f them 
is to proceed up the Rhine, down the Danube, 
across the Dlack Sea, overland to the Jiluphrates, 
down that river to J3ussorah, and thenee to 
Bombay, The single advantage of this route 
appears to be ils convenience for communicating 
with Dersia. Its disadvantages are various 
and preponderating. In passing through the 
Austrian territories, the correspondence with 
India might be subjected to any degree of exa- 
mination which the authorities might think fit 
to exercise, and a merchant, writing unreserv- 
edly and confidentially to his correspondent in 
India, could have no security that his comma- 



nications, whatever they might be, would not 
be read by the emissaries ol‘ the Austrian Go- 
vernment. Other objections to this route arise 
iVom the tacts, that the passage of the Danube is 
generally interrupted during some part of the 
winter by frost, and that the mouth of the river is 
actually in possession of Russia. The land 
journey, moreover, from Ihe further side of the 
Jilack Sea, would lie through a mountainous 
country, and besides these permanent and cer- 
tain obstacles, there is the possibility of another 
which might wholly elo.se the principal ])art of 
the line against us — an European war. We 
.should then have the work to commence de novo; 
considerable delay would of course arise, and 
in all probability, considerable commercial in- 
convenience. 

To obviate this last difficulty, it was proposed 
to substitute for the first part of the route, that 
to Constantinople by the Mediterranean, to 
cross the Black Sea from that city toTrebizond, 
and thence proceed as before. The objections 
arising from Austrian esjiionage, and from the 
annual stoppage of the Danube, are thus re- 
moved, as well as that arising from the jiroba- 
bility of an European war. liut the land jour- 
ney from Trebizond, among high and diflitailt 
mountains, forms part of this line as w’cll as the 
former. jNeither of them is intended especially 
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for the benefit of India; they embrace other 
objects to which a direct communication with 
India is, in some degree, sacrificed. Other 
means of approaching the Euphrates from the 
Mediterranean have however been suggested, 
and the ports of Scauderoon and Latichea have 
been named as affording existing facilities for 
this purj)ose, while Sfileucia and the mouth of 
the Orontes, it has been alleged, are suscep- 
tible of sucli improvements as would adapt them 
to the end in view. But the value of these 
suggestions depends upon the practicability of 
the passage of the Euphrates, and \mfortunately 
this is not established, nor to all appearance 
likely to be established. The talents and ])er- 
severaucc of Colonel (.Miesney, who has been 
engaged in the attempt to effect a i)assage l)y 
this river, arc never to be mentioned without 
respect, and the enlarged views and public 
spirit of those authorities by whom his expe- 
dition was encouraged, merit all praise ; but 
after the expenditure of a large sum of 
money, and the interposition of very consider- 
able delay, we are now, as far as the Euphrates 
is concerned, just in the same situation as we 
were before this sacrifice of time and money. 

The result of the Euphrates experiment, 
having disappointed the hope of its projectors, 
and the Cape route being universally abandon- 
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ed, as a legiilav means of conveyance, there is 
but one line remaining for adoption, and hap- 
pily that is one of which the practicability and 
facility have been altcstctl by satisfactory expe- 
riment. It is now certain that the only course 
by which a steady and rapid Steam commu- 
nication Avith India, is to be expected, is by the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 'I’hcre is some 
ditference of opinion as to the ])oint to wiiich 
it should be at first directed, in India. Some 
thinking that it should be confined to Bombay, 
whence letters might be distributed by Dawk, to 
the rest of India; — others, that a mure cxtendc<l 
system of communication by Sea shoidd be 
established, by forwarding the Mail fnmi the 
Red Sea to some central point, whence Steamers 
should proceed to tlie throe Prosi<lonciLs. In 
the event of the latter plan being adopted, l^ohU 
de Gaik, in Ceylon, has sometimes been named 
as the rendezvous, — at others, Socotra. The 
questions opened by the difference on this head 
are too numerous, and involve too much dis- 
cussion, to be here even adverted to. But it is 
satisfactory to know that their decision, what- 
ever may be the result, will in no way affect 
the great principle of the plan, which is to in- 
crease the facilities of intercourse with India, 
by the establishment of Steam Communication 
by way of the Red Sea. Let this plan be once 
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established on a solid and durable basis, and 
whichever mode may be selected, the conse- 
quences must be beneficial : and if it should 
ha|)[)cn that the best should not be chosen in 
the first instance, the door will always be open 
to inq)rovement. On the route I'rom hhiijland 
to the further extremity of the Red Sea, all are 
agreed. It would be folly then to suffer any 
difierence of opinion with respect to the re- 
mainder of the course, to delay the realization of 
a scheme which, under any modification, must 
be of universal benefit. At whatever point 
Steam communication may touch India, its ef- 
fects will be felt throughout the entire country. 
There has been enough of procrastination — the 
time has now arrived to act with decision. 

During the sitting of tlic Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1832, on the renewal of 
the East India Company’s tdiartcr, some inquiry 
took place on the question of Steam commu- 
nication ; but the attention of the Committee 
was at that time directed to too many subjects 
of pressing interest, to admit of much time or 
consideration being spared to the pursuit of 
incidental inquiries. In 1834, a Committee was 
appointed spec’ially on this subject. The Com- 
mittee sat for upwards of a month and examined 
witnesses of every class, from whom they were 
likely to dei'ivc information. The result of 



their investigation was recorded in twelve reso- 
lutions, rc])orted to the House on the 14th oi’ 
July. In those resolutions, the (Jonimiltec ex- 
pressed a strong opinion in I’avour of a regular 
expeditious communication with India, by means 
of Steam ; and recommended that measures 
should immediately be taken I'or its immediale 
establishment “by the Ued Sea.” The ehoiee. 
of the course from the Red Sea to India, was 
referred to His Majesty’s (lovernment, in con- 
junction with tlie East India (.company, between 
whom it was suggested, that the net charge of 
the establishment .should be divided. With 
regaiil to the Euphrates, the (’ommitiec recom- 
mended further experiment, and a grant fnjin 
Parliament of £20,000, to j)rovidc fur the ex- 
j)cnsc. 

It is remarkable, that the suggestions of the 
Committee as to the Euphrates should have 
been adopted and acted upon, while their 
recommendation of immediate measures for 
establishing a communication by way of the 
Red Sea still remains- -a recommendation of 
the Committee, and nothing m«)re. On the 
Euphrates all was uncertainty and conjecture. 
The outlay recommended might. pnjduce .some- 
thing or nothing ; if the passage were jnactiealjle, 
it was by no means clear that the Euphrates was 
to be preferred to the Red Sea ; and it remained 
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to be shown that it was practicable; yet for 
this object tlie money was forthwith provided — 
and it has been spent, with much more ; while 
the route by the lied Sea, which had been 
ascertained to be available, is, at the expira- 
tion of twenty-eight months, still open for 
occupaticjii, either by private adventure or 
public enterprize. 

The delay, however, has at least effected the 
removal of the objection to act, arising from 
the difficulty of determining between the claims 
of conflicting routes. They are all out of the 
field, with the single excesption of that by the 
Red Sea; and there is, consequently, no pre- 
tence for postponing jn'oceedings, in order to 
aiford time for aseertaining tlie advantages of 
rival lines. It is now clear that we must have 
the desired commiinicalion by the Red Sea, or 
we cannot have it at all. All the e.xertions of 
the friends of India must therelbre now be 
directed towards one plan, instead of being 
weakened by a division among seveial. 

I'hc only question remaining is, how is this 
great object to be accom|)lishcd ? Is it to be 
by public or private means, or by a union 
of both { 

As might be expected, where so much in- 
terest has been felt, a variety of plans have 
been proposed ; and in some cases, their 
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respective advocates appear to have been dis- 
posed to regard each other with some degree of 
hostile feeling. This is to be lamented. — 
Where all have a common end, and the only 
diflerence is as to the means of attaining it, a 
candid construction of the motives and views of 
every one who is striving in the cause, may 
fairly be looked for. The readiest as well as 
the most etfectual way to put a stop to any 
opposite feelings, will, however, be the selection 
and establishment of .some one plan. I’hc 
benefits of Steam Communication once within 
the ve;u;li of those who so anxiously desired 
them, they will no hiuger dispute about the 
means through which they are obtained. 

One of the earliest plans was suggested by 
Lord V/illiam 13ontine.k, when (rovr.rnor-Gcneral 
of India. — He proposed a (Quarterly eoininuni- 
eation between Bombay and Suez, to be effected 
by private agency, the contractors receiving 
from Government two lacs of rupees (.€20,000) 
per annum, and being permitted to a|)pro[)riate 
the po.stage of letters, in consideration of which 
advantages they were to carry the Government 
Bespatclie.s. The duty of the contractors com- 
mencing and terminating at Suez, the transit of 
the mail between that place and Alexandria 
was to be provided for by other means; wliile 
its conveyance between Alexandria and England 
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was to i)(' offt'ctccl by tlie Government Steamers 
in llu( Mediicrranean. 

Another plan suggested by the merchants of 
Cideiitla excited considerable attention. They 
proposed to establish a regular line of Packets 
from Palmouth, totally independent of the Go- 
vernment Ihickets in the Mediterranean,- -h) 
provide for the passage across the Isthmus of 
Suez, and from thence to the four great ports 
of India and Geylon, Bombay, Point de Galle, 
Madras, and Calcutta; the communication to 
be (piartcrly. — In return for this accommoda- 
tion, they rccpiircd from Government a bonus of 
three lacs of rupees (t'30,000), and an annual 
contribution of five lacs (£50,000) for live 
years ; the postage remaining in the hands of 
Government. 

A modification of the last-named plan sub.se- 
(piently emanated from the same ipiai ter. The 
communication was to be quarterly as before, 
and the line, as in the previous [ilan, was to 
extend from I’ahnouth to the three Presidencies 
and Ceylon. But, in consideration of being 
permitted to receive the postage, the projectors 
were willing to forego the bonus formerly rc- 
(piircd, and to undertake the contract for three 
lacs (£30,000) annually, instead of five. 

Thc.se arc the principal plans which have been 
suggested in India. It will now be proper to 
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advert to those which have been proposed in 
England. 

Mr. Waghorn, in his evidence before the 
Commons’ Committee, in 1834, suggested the 
formation of a Company to work the complete 
line from Calcutta to Liverpool ; and lie con- 
ceived that an annual allowance of t‘30,00(), 
with the ])Ostage for five years, would be sutii- 
cient to induce parties to undertake its establish- 
ment. T'hc route to be tliat by the Red Sea, 
and the eonmuinication cpiarterly. 

The Committee of the House of ('ommons, it 
has been seen, recommended a jiublic establisli- 
ment for Steam Communication with India by 
way of the Red Sea, the expense to be divideil 
between His Majesty's Covernment and the 
East India Company. To the decision of (hose 
authorities the Committee referred the question, 
whether the communication should be from 
Bombay, Calcutta, or according to the combined 
plan of Bengal ; though, from the use of tlic 
words “ in tlie first instance,’’ if may be pre- 
sumed that the Committee conlcinplated in any 
case its ultimate extension to all the Presiden- 
cies. The frequency of communication was not 
adverted to ; but from a passage in the tentli 
resolution, in which the Committee refer to a 
certain combination of circumstances, as ren- 
dering the communication “certain in every 
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month of the year,” it may be inferred, that the 
opinion wasinfavour ofamonthlyeoiuiminication. 

From tile time of the report of the Committee 
to the present year, the friends (>!' a eonve- 
nieiit system of correspondence with India, 
have been in expectation tluit the subject 
would be taken up by authority, and the ac- 
commodation for which tliey were anxious, 
established by the State. Nothin;^, however, 
havini*' been done, and the failure oi‘ the Kn- 
phrat(\s experiment having’ frustrated every 
hope in that ipiarter, the movement in fni 
therance of the great objcc-t has rticommenci'd. 
A [)lan sanctioned and supported by a large 
projiortion of the merchants of Condon, con- 
nected with India, has been issued for file 
establishment of a ('omiiany to umlcrtaki; ihe 
aecomjilishmcnt of the desired <)bjeel."' I’his 
(aunpany ])ropose to establish a monthly Steam 
communication between Falmontli and Bom 
bay, by the Red Sea ; and further to supersede 
the government Mediterranean establishment, 
by undertaking the transmission of the mail 
betwi'cn Kngland and Cadiz, Cibraltar, Malta, 
and Alexandria. The remuneration rciiuired for 
these services, including the conveyance of des- 
patches to and from India, is an annual sum of 
<55,000/., and the postage of private letters. 

' See .Appciuti.x, page 7-t. 



A plan lot oticctiug the .same end by dirtei- 
ent mean.s is recommended in the Asiativ 
Jounial for October last.* It proposes the 
transfer of the entire Post OiHce arranf^ements. 
between Great Pritain and India, to the East 
India Company; his Majesty s Government lo 
carry the India mail to Alexandria; the ])as- 
sage overland to Suez and llu* voj/age to India, 
to be etteeted at the charg< of the Company ; 
merchant ve.ssols proeecaling to India lo be 
ie(piired lo cai'ry letters ibr the (hanpany as 
they do now for the Postmaster General ; two 
rates of |)osta,ge to be anlhorized, oiu; lor trans- 
mission l)y Steam, and a lower rale for letler.>' 
forwardeil by sailing vessels, and the (a*ni- 
pany's privilege of charging postage to be ex- 
t'lusive. The communicalion to t>e, monthly, 
and to embrace Point de Galle, liombay', Ma- 
dras, and (.’aleutta. 

These are some of the modes by which it has 
been pioposcd to establish Steam comnuniiea- 
lion with India. In all (»f them tin; aid ol Go- 
vernment would be required, but the amount of 
as.sislanee sought, is (juite trifling compared 
with the magnitude of the end in view. Some 
of the jilans ([noted, are not mere suggestions 
thrown out for the chance of ado[)tion. Tin; 
[larties who brought them forward were ready 
* See Appendix, page 70. 
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and willing to effect that which they proposed, 
on receiving the necessary encouragement from 
Government. The expense ought therefore to 
be no longer a bugbear. We know its tnaxi- 
‘mum. If the *Statc can carry on the plan for a 
less sum than private projectors have stipulated 
for, it is the duty of Government to undertake it. 
[f this be deemed improbable, it is no less a duty 
to give public sanction and sup])ort to some one of 
the plans by which private bodies have proposed 
to furnish the nmeh-dcsired accommodation. 

The residents in India, European and Na- 
tive, join in requesting it, and it sticms impos- 
sible that their united prayer can be much 
longer refused. Memorials * have been for- 
warded, from all the Presidencies, to the Court 
of Directors and the lloanl of Control. Peti- 
tions * to both Houses of Parliament have also 
arrived from all the Presideiicies, and will, on 
the opening of the Session, be presented. The 
Calcutta Petition to the House of Commons 
has more than Tb'OO signatures. Ai Agra, 
Cawnpore, and other places, committees exist 
for the furtherance of Steam Navigation. It 
remains for the people of the United Kingdom 
to aid with their voice the call from the East, 
and thus to ensure the success of an applica- 
tion in which their own commercial interests 
* See Appendix, pages 41 tu 73. 
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and national honoui' arc so intimately con- 
cerned. 

Is India unworthy of the boon requested, or 
of any which it is in the power of this country 
to confer ? A glance at its extent, stretching 
from Cape Comorin to the llimmalaya moun- 
tains, and from the Arabian Sea to the Birman 
Empire, condiined with the recollection that 
the larger portion of the immense tract is cither 
actually under the government of this country 
or subjected to its influence, may answer the 
<[uestiou. Extending into above twenty degrees 
of latitude, with a longitude, of which, in some 
j)art.s, a greater number may be counted, is it 
fitting that such a country should be deprived 
of advantages which are afforded to Malta and 
the Ionian Isles, — mere specks, scarcely discern- 
ible upon the Maj) of the World ? The a[)athy 
too common, with regard to India)! intei'csts, 
can alone account for this still remaining a 
question. 

India is not only an extensive but, in niany 
parts, a densely populated enuntry. If num- 
bers, thej'cfore, can give a claim to the attention 
of (lovcrnment, India has, on this ground, a 
pre-eminent one. The destinies of its people 
arc. in the hands of this country, ami it 
is incumbent upon us to promote their ini- 



provcment. The science, the arts, the learning, 
the civilization, the religion of the West will 
advance in India, in proportion as the two parts 
of the world are brought together by frequent 
and rapid communication. To the philanthro- 
pist and the Christian these considerations 
ai)peal as strongly as to the Legislature. Parts 
even of the same country may remain estranged 
from each other, and may exhibit, at the same 
period of time, a very different state of society, 
if there be a deficiency of the means of com- 
munication between them ; but if these arc 
supplied, the differences gradually disappetir, 
and the knowledge, opinions and feelings, the 
habits and modes of life j^revailing in the more 
refined and instructed divisions extend them- 
selves into those which are less so, by removing 
without violence, and by merely moral force, 
the causes which engender and foster intellectual 
darkness. 

The national honour demands the improve- 
ment of India, and every one alive to the feeling 
of patriotism, will be anxious to promote it. 
Half a century ago, a distinguished statesman 
reproached England with having done nothing 
for India, which afforded evidence of the bene- 
fits of her rule. It may be feared that even 
since that period, the progress of improvement 
has been more tardy than it ought to have been. 



It is full time, then, to shake off the imputation 
and vindicate the national character. 

But national interest, no less than national 
honour, calls for the adoption of the best and 
most improved means of communication in our 
intercourse with India. Although our policy 
there has been for the most part pacific, the 
acquisition and defence of our dominions has 
required a large expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure. Wc believe our authority and influence 
in the Easl to be worth preserving, or we should 
not have consented to uphold them by such 
means. Can we then hesitate now, when a 
trivial expense will not only enhance our influ- 
<mce in an extraordinary degree, but will add 
to the security of our empire, by providing for 
the conveyance of intelligence, and the trans- 
mission of an answer in less than the ordinary 
time, which one of these operations would oc- 
cupy with no greater facilities than sailing 
vessels afford? 

To overthrow our supremacy in India might 
not, perhaps, be an easy task ; but we may be 
involved in very serious trouble and ex[)en.se in 
maintaining it, unless wc are prepared at all 
points for an attack. The ap|)lication of Steam 
to the purposes of communication, will increase 
our power of preparation, and thus conduce to 
the permanence of our sway. The hostile designs 
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of a great Northern Power against our Eastern 
territories, have long been matter of apprehen- 
sion. Russia is far nearer to India than we are, 
and her attempts to inercase her dominions in 
that direetion are unceasing. It would be both 
idle and weak to dissemble the danger. The 
part of wisdom is to provide against it ; and the 
time may not be distant when Steam Communi- 
cation may be the means of preserving unbroken 
the connection between England and India. 
Secure and stable as our dominion now appears, 
we must not flatter ourselves that the calm will 
always continue. Whenever it shall be dis- 
turbed, the disturbance will most likely be the 
result of Russian attack, or of Russian intrigue. 
The latter mode is, perhaps, the more probable ; 
but whether the enemy proceed by an open 
demonstration of hostility, or by the more 
insidious but more promising course of foment- 
ing intrigues against us among the Native 
Powers, and the families of dethroned Princes, 
we shall need all the resources with which the 
advanced state of knowledge can furnish us. In 
former 'emergencies, indeed, we have always 
had men capable of sustaining British interests 
against the united force of Native and European 
enmity ; and we need not despair of again 
meeting with such men when circumstances de- 
mand them. It was in the hour of peril, that 
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the talents of a Clive, a Cornwallis, a Wel- 
lesley, and a Hastings, were developed ; and 
should danger again arise, the illustrious group 
may be swelled by the addition of some name 
as yet undistinguished in Indian History. But 
to the master-mind, wherever it may be found, 
to whom the future safety of British India shall 
be intrusted, the facility of rapidly communi- 
cating with the Government at home, will afford 
an increase of strength not to be calculated. 

The political safety of India is intimately con- 
nected with its commercial prosperity, and con- 
sequently with its commercial value to this 
country. This position is by no means incon- 
sistent with the received doctrines of political 
economy. It may be, that if India were sepa- 
rated from the dominion of Great Britain, and 
placed under a free, wise, and enlightened Go- 
vernment, her value as a commercial corres- 
j)ondent of this country would not be diminished, 
and the example of the United States of America 
may be quoted in proof. But wliilc this may 
be admitted fully and unreservedly, it is at the 
same time perfectly certain, that the separation 
of India from Great Britain would withdraw 
from the latter country all participation in her 
commerce ; because the Government which 
would succeed the British, would be neither free, 
nor wise, nor enlightened. The breaking up of the 



British dominions would be followed either by 
the establishment of a number of Native Prin- 
cipalities, or by the extension over India of the 
authority of the most ambitious and encroaching 
l^owcr of modern times, — a Power which, within 
a comparatively recent period, has stretched 
itself Eastward, and Westward, and Southward, 
and which still pursues its schemes of aggran- 
dizement with unabated ardour. 

if the British territories were parcelled out 
among native Sovereigns, commerce would 
be at an end, because peace and reasonable 
government would be at an end. Ignorant, 
unprinciided, and rapacious, these Princes 
would be engaged in perpetual broils, and the 
country would return to that state from which 
it has been rescued by British interference. 
Some part of the country would always be in a 
slate of warfare, and even the intervals of peace 
would be productive of no commercial advan- 
tage. Under such Governments there would be 
no security for property, and consequently, 
enterprize wmuld be discouraged ; odious and 
mischievous imposts of every kind, which the 
good sense of European rulers are gradually 
removing, would be forthwith revived. The 
Transit duties, which have been recently abo- 
lished throughout the territories of Bengal, and 
which will soon cease to exist throughout all 
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the Presidencies, we may be sure would again 
be levied; for an Eastern despot never waits 
for the gradual accumulation of the golden eggs, 
not spares the life of the bird, if he thinks that 
even a small amount of present advantage will 
reward the sacrifice. These Governments, too, 
would not only be rapacious but weak ; and 
the hordes of robbers, with which India once 
abounded, and which even the vigour of a 
European Government can scarcely hold in 
check, would speedily rc-assume that place in 
Indian society, from ^Yhich our Western notions 
have dismissed them. This would be the con- 
sequence of the re-establishment of native rule. 
War, and the more ignoble modes of rapine 
prosecuted during what would be mis-called 
peace, would quickly drive all commerce from 
the shores of India. If the other branch of the 
alternative be taken, and Russia supposed 
invested with that power which is now held 
by England, it will require no argument to 
show that the fall of our commerce will follow 
that of our territorial dominion. It is of our 
commercial and maritime greatness that the 
Russian Government is especially jealous ; and 
though that Government has sekh^m failed to 
abound in liberal professions, it has never been 
prone to indulge in liberal policy. 

Arising from these reflections is one especially 
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addressed to the holders of East India Stock. 
Their principal and dividends are secured to 
them hxf the Government of Great Britain, but 
they arc secured upon the territory of India. 
Whatever places that territory in danger, con- 
sequently impairs the security of the Stock- 
holder; and on the other hand, every new 
barrier to the British authority in India, is an 
addition to that security. The Proprietors of 
East India Stock have, therefore, a direct 
interest in promoting the cause of Steam Com- 
munication with India. .. 

Our commerce, it has been seen, will not 
survive the destruction of our political power, 
and Steam Communication will be an im- 
portant agent in the preservation of the latter. 
But the direct advantage of such a communi- 
cation to commercial intercourse, is a point 
not less striking and more immediately ob- 
vious. Commerce, with all the disadvantages 
under which it has hitherto been conducted, 
has flourished to an extent deserving some 
sacrifice for its preservation. The annual 
amount of the private mercantile transactions 
of Calcutta and Madras with Europe, on an 
average of three years, from 1829-30, to 
1831-32, was nearly four millions sterling ; the 
average of the same class of transactions during 
the same period at Bombay, was considerably 
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more than a million and a half. To these 
^ums are to be added the amount of the trade 
of the Company, which, at Bengal and 
Madras alone, averaged nearly .two millions. 
The trade with Ceylon was equal to nearly 
two hundred thousand pounds, and thus there 
was an average of above eight millions sterling, 
annually, exclusive of the Company’s trade at 
Bombay. This, be it remembered, occurred 
before the expiration of the last Charter, when 
impediments to the freedom and extension of 
commerce, were in existence, which the legis- 
lature has sinee abolished. Freed from these 
embarrassing circumstances, who can doubt 
that the trade of India will go on and increase ! 
And it must be remembered, that the bcnelits 
of Steam Communication will extend themselves 
to other quarters besides those whose special 
benefit is intended. The intimate connection 
of the trade of China, with that of India, will 
render the facilities extended to one in an emi- 
nent degree beneficial to the other, and the 
annual amount of the trade between China and 
England, is five or six millions. The commerce 
of the Eastern Islands, will thus also be brought 
more directly within our reach; new channels of 
enterprise will be opened, and old ones im- 
proved. 

These facts have reference to those branches 



of* India commerce, with which England is more 
directly concerned. But nothing that enriches 
India can be a matter of indifference to Eiigjand, 
and it must not be forgotten, that the former 
country carries on an extensive trade with the 
countries bordering on the Red Sea, and that 
the proposed communication would be a source 
of great benefit to this trade. The native mer- 
chants demand it una voce, and ])rotracted 
denial will at least bear the appearance of 
inattention to their wants and wishes. 

The manufactures of England have in some 
instances superseded those of India. Of the 
trade which has been attended with such a re- 
sult, England at least has no right to complain; 
and though India may have suffered thereby 
some temporary inconvenience, she possesses in 
her internal resources, the means of recovering 
and of converting the trade with England into a 
mine of wealth and prosperity. India can never 
again be a great manufacturing country, but by 
cultivating her connection with England she 
may be one of the greatest agricultural countries 
in the world. She may furnish the raw com- 
modity, which the local advantages of England 
enable that nation more beneficially to work 
up. Here too, England will gain a double ad- 
vantage by securing in India, at once a field for 
raising the raw material, and a maiket for the 



iiunsumption of manufactured goods. The Cot- 
ton and Silk of India may at some future time 
afford the principal, perhaps the only supply for 
. our looms. A Continental war would cut off 
our supplies of Silk from France and Italy, — a 
war with the United States would shut up the 
storehouse of our ('otton. These occurrences, 
it may be said, are not immediately probable, 
but what prudent man will trust his fortune to 
mere probability, when he can have comj)ara- 
tive certainty ? The native merchants con- 
cerned in the Silk trade of Calcutta, know the 
value of English connection, and are mostanxious 
fur the establishment of the only means that 
can improve it to its full extent. Arc the mer- 
chants of London, and Liverpool, and Hristol,—- 
arc the manufacturers of Manchester, and Mac- 
clesfield, and Nottingham, less discerning or 
le.ss spirited than the natives of Uengal ? Are 
they slower in |)erceiving an advantage, or less 
energetic in seeking to realize it? This cannot 
be believed. 

The extent of correspondence between Eng- 
land and India, is generally little ai)prcciated. 
It has however been ascertained in the best and 
most satisfactory manner, namely, from official 
authority. The average number of letters re- 
^-celved at Calcutta, is 83,189 — the average num- 
ber of those despatched 72,397 ; the average of 
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Madras is, received 31,300; despatched 4'5,G14. 
At Bombay, there arc received 30,000; despatched 
24,000. At Ceylon, the number despatched is 
6,605, the number received not known, but it 
must of course amount to several thousands. Is 
not this an extent of correspondence worthy of 
an adequate establishment for its conveyance ? 
Is it creditable to the Country to leave it to 
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chance, or to indirect and desultory private 
enterprize ? 

A large portion of the above correspondence 
is mercantile. Another portion is of a different 
character, but, in the eye of humanity, not less 
important. In India, a vast number of English- 
men are secluded from the land of their birth, 
from the homes of their childhood, from the 
friends and companions of their youth, from the 
parents to whom they have been accustomed to 
look up with mingled affection and reverence, 
from those with whom they are united by the 
bonds of fraternal love, and from the children 
whom the climate, in which their lot is cast, 
compels them to educate, at the distance of half 
the globe, from themselves. If they have the 
feelings of men, their thoughts must often re- 
vert to those distant relations, and they must en- 
dure on their account many a moment of pain- 
ful anxiety. The feelings of those friends Hi* 
England are precisely the same, with regard to 
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llieir relations in India: they are. in I'acf^ more 
anxious and more bitter, from the consciousness 
of the added [)crils which a residence in India 
attaches to the chance of life and health. To all 
thus situated, the diminution of time wliich 
Steam Comtnunication would effect in the trans- 
mission of letters, would be a l)Oou, the lull 
value of which can he appreciated only by 
those who, under the |)rcssure of anxiety for all 
that is dear to them, have watched and waited 
for expected tidings, till they have experienced 
that sickness of heart arising from “hope de- 
ferred.’’ The separation, at best, must be pain- 
I’ld, and it is cruel to aggravate it by unneces- 
sary infliction. 

The number of persons whose dearest feelings 
of attachment arc thus bound up with India are 
not few, nor arc they restricted to any particular 
circle of society. There is scarcely a family 
which has not some interest in the subject, 
intimate or remote, and no station in life, from 
the peer to the peasant, exempt from its influ- 
ence ; and while the improvement sought will 
add to the felicity of wealth and rank, it will, 
in many instances, be regarded by the humbler 
classes as one of the most valued blessings which 
could be conferred on them. 

T.l*e Members, both of the Civil and Military 
Service of India, quit their country at an early 
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age. The latter when mere boys; the former 
when only on tlie verge of manhood, or at most, 
having just attained it. It is highly important, 
to the characters of both, that their sympathy 
with their native Country and its morals should 
be preserved, aud there is iio better method of 
]»rcscrving it than by a frequent correspondence 
with their European connexions. They niay 
bo ])laced in circumstances where their good 
feelings and good principles will be in danger ; 
if they should, the earnest and affectionate 
advicc! of an absent parent or friend will be 
likely to prove the best safeguard agai))st 
tcmj)tation ; and by multiplying the opportuni- 
ties, and increasing the certainty oi“ correspond- 
ence between England and India, we shall con- 
tribute to sustain and improve the character of 
those who administer th.e government of India 
in the name and on the behalf of Croat Britain. 

These arc but a few of the advantages will* 
which Steam Communication with India i- 
fraught, but these are enough to Justify its 
adoption,— they arc enough to render inexcus- 
able the neglect of it. 

The question of its c.stablishment is not a 
party one,— it is unconnected with any differ- 
ences of political or religious opinion,— and the 
manifold advantages with which it is fraught to 
India, to Britain, and to mankind in general. 



ought to unite good men ol’ every .slrade of piirty 
and every variety ol' creed in its support. It 
has nothing to do with disputeil questions of 
•Political Economy, for the advocates ol’ all sys- 
tems agree in the benefit of rajrid, steady and 
regular communication. The concession of the 
required boon can in no way afi'ect any inte- 
rests connected with the administration of the 
(Government of India, cxeej)L to render them all 
more stable and more popular, -what then can 
!)(i urgiid against a measure, which, to minds ol 
every description, [nescnis but the features of 
unmixed good ? The .settlement of the <jues- 
lion is demanded by every consideration of 
jiublic advantage ; the mischievous eonse - 
((uenees of the present uncertainly being such 
as imperatively call for supjiression. 

The expen.se, it is ascertained, \v(juld be 
trifling.* From the Madras calculations, it ap- 
pears tliat it would fall short of 12.‘1,0()()/. p«'r 
annum ; i • further, there is the best reason to 
c ‘ncludo, that it would be temjiorary, and that 
the plan would very shortly pay its expense.s, if 

* It is iiiKlerstood that l>y an oiriri.il return recently inade 
for the Admiralty, tlie expense; of the Mediterrarii-ivn So mu 
(’Istablisliment bas been found to be much lower than could 
have been anticipated. 

-^ee .4ppeudix to .Memorial to<^mll of fu.m 
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it dill not leave a surplus. This great (’ountrv 
can .surely bear the expense of a few thousand 
pounds, to bind to her more closely the richc.st 
possession which any nation ever held in de- 
pendency, 'J’he East India Company can 
surely contribute something to an cstablish- 
iiient, which would return the outlay a hundred 
I'old in the improved circumstances of the 
Country committed to their trust. The only 
valid excuse for the refusal of cither, would be 
inability, but happily this docs notc.xist. I'hig- 
land is not without funds to promote all good 
and useful purposes, and those best informed 
with regard to the finances of India, declaii' 
them to be in a rapid state of improvement. 

The establishment of a full and completi', 
Steatn Communication, with al! ])arts of India, 
will bind that countiy ter lingland more closely 
than any other means tliat human ingenuity 
could devise, — is this an important object? It 
will aftbrd the means of promptly frustrating 
the machination of that (hwernment of whose 
power in the East, England has most cause to 
be apprehensive, — is this an important object? 
It will extend the Commerce of both countries, 
it will tend to increase the wealth of the Ca- 
pitalist in both, promote the comfort of the 
Ryot in India, and give bread to the manufac- 
turer in England,-r-are these im[)ortant ob- 



jects t In India it will advance the iii-terests of 
civilization, science and tnic religion, — arc 
these important objects? It will preserve in our 
.countrymen in India the British feelings and 
liritish principles with which they cpiit our 
shores, — it will abate the anxiety of husband 
and wife, of parent and child, by reducing the 
time necessary for comnnn deal ion one-half, and 
thus dispense peace and comfort to avast num- 
ber of British families, whose members are 
divided by the distance between Britain and 
India, are these important objects? If the 
judgment and the heart answer all these (jucs- 
tions in the affirmative, there is but one more to 
propose, — will all these advantages justify an ex- 
penditure from the public' purse of a few thou- 
sand pounds? This is the cpieslion upon which 
the legislature and the Directors of the Kast 
India Company have now to decide, and it is 
for the peoj)lc of Great Britain to strengthen 
them in the wish which they must be supposed 
to feel to decide aright. 




AI'I'KNDIX. 


SoMK of the docunu;nts here submitted to the 
Pidjl ic will suiliciently attest the feeling whieh 
prevails in India on the subject to which they 
relate. The Map prefixed will make visible to 
the eye the advantages and facility of the plan 
which the Indian community has thus warmly 
taken up, — the two plans which have recently 
been propounded in this country will evince 
the anxiety felt on the cpicstion here, — and the 
memorandum will manifest how abundantly 
that anxiety is justified by an exhibition of the 
inconveniences, — the uncertainty and delay at 
present existing, and the jiractical benefits 
which. would result from an improved system. 
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Reanlutions of 
the House ot 
Commons, 
July, 18134. 


Mention lias already been made of the Re 
solutions of the House of Commons (14th of 
July, 1834), approving the route by the Red 
Sea, and recommending its immediate adop- 
tion as a line of rcgidar Steam Communication 
with India. Those Resolutions arc here sub- 
joined. The expense was then regarded as the 
most formidable ground of objection, but it will 
be seen that at that period the Committee were 
satisfied that the outlay which had attended 
former exjieriments, formcil no sufficient cri- 
terion for judging of that which would be ne- 
cessary for future operations; but that there 
was roa.sou to conclude, that by judicious 
arrangements, the expenditure might be re- 
duced. This has subscuuently been placed 
beyond all doubt, and the principal difficulty 
has thus been remoxed. W'ith regard to the 
passage during the South-west Monsoon, the 
belief of its practicability is supported by the 
opinion of the highest naval authorities, — that 
opinion being founded on what is actually 
perlormed against obstacles of greater mag- 
nitude. 

Ucsolved, That it is the opiniuu uf this Coniiinttee, tiiat 
a regular and expeditious communication with India, by 
means of Steam Vessels, is an object of great imnortancc. 
Ifoth to Great Britain and to India. 

Kesolved, That it is the opinion of this ( oimnittcc. 
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.'lilt Steam Navigation between Bombay anil Suez, having, Kc^ointions of 
III five successive .seasons, been brought to the test ol* 
experiment (the expense of wliich has been borne by tlic 
Indian Government exclusively), the practicability of an ex- 
peditions communication by that line during the North Ivast 
Monsoon has been established. 

Ue.solved, That it is the opinion of thi.s (/Oinmiltee, that 
I he experiment has not been tried during the South-we.sl 
Monsoon ; but that it appears from the evidence before* the 
Committee, that the communieation may bo carried on 
during eight months of tlie year: June, July, August, and 
September, being oxcepti’d, or left for ihi’ re.sulls of further 
expcrienci*. 

Be.solved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that the experiments \shich have been made have been at- 
Iciided with very great expense; hut, that from the ovi- 
lieiice before the CJommittee, it appears that by proper 
arrangements, the cxpen.se may be materially ri'duced : and, 
under that impression, it is expedient that measures should 
be immediately taken for the regular establishment of Steam 
(’ommunication from India, by the Red Sea. 


The 1‘ollowiinif appeal of the people of (hil- 

^ ^ , lar, April. IHIMi 

nilta will, it is believed, strike ever} reader as 
a paper combining- statesman-like views of 
National interest, with that just appreciation of 
the beauty and value of the social anil domestic 
aflcctious which is so characteristic of onr 
countrymen, wherever they may he placed. 

The Peti'ion to Parliatnonl. and Mem<»rial (o 
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AlM’tNDIX. 


(lalciitta cirni- llic; Board of' Control and Court of Director 

lar, April, i 

contain a body of facts and reasonings, the 
effect of which must be irresistible. 

CIRCULAR PUBLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 

April, 18:t(). 

Tiiii uocompanyinjj copies of a Petition to the House of 
Coiiinions, and of Memorials to the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors of the liast India Company, prayinj;' 
for the iininediatc establishment of a Steam Communica- 
tion by way of the Red Sea, between the four principal 
parts of India, namely, Bombay, Callc, Madras, and Cu!- 
cutta, and Kngland, arc circulated in full confidence that an 
ajipeal from several thousands of their fellow-subjects in this 
distant country, a j^Teat portion of whom arc cut otF from the 
land of their birth and their affections, by an interval between 
their correspondence with their friends and connexions, of 
ten to twelve months, will meet with sympathy and suppoit 
from all classes at liomc. 

To those who have spent any poitionaf their lives in this 
country, and have returned to their native home, nothing 
need be said touching;’ the value and importance, in every 
point of view, of shorteiiiiijj: that interval one-half. 

To those who have never experienced the anxiety arising 
from such a separation from tlieir dearest connexions, and 
to those who may hitherto never have had occasion to give 
the subject any consideration at all, it may be necessary 
briefly to notice the vast im])ortancc of the establishment of 
a thorough and complete Steam Communication between 
England and all parts of India. 

The value of such a communication to natives of the 
British Isles, whose lot is cast in India, from the Governor 
General himself to the humblest individual, has been re- 
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lA/red to, and tlierc are many in J'lngliuid who will, from l ali’iitia cimr- 
ihi experience of their own anxiety, readily concur in feeling' 
the value of siicli curly information. 

13ut great and important as may he the advantages of 
such a Communication to such persons, including every 
single individual, male and female, of Briiisli birth, they arc 
I'U reality nothing in the scale of advantages which imisl 
necessarily result to both Countries, from Steam Cummuni ■ 
cation between England and ali- imutsoc India, if esta- 
hlishcd on those principles alone, which havi* in like cases 
hocn found to answer, namely, Speed, Hegulariiy, Security, 
and the Junction of all Places of Impoitance interested in 
th ' mutual inlereourse. 

A refeTeiiee to the incalculable benelits which Iia\e arisen 
til F.nglaud dining tlio last Seventy Years, from the imu’cased 
facilities of intercom sc, derived from— first, The Establish- 
inent of Mail Coaches, and their extension to all the most 
dhtant parts of the Country, with the conscijuent improve- 
iiii'iit of the Roads — then the Canals — and, finally, the 
establishment of Steam Vessels, asAvell for Coast as Inland 
Navigation — and, above all, that of Kail Roads is sufliciont 
lo show the truth of J.ord William lienlinek’s opinion, that 
tlic advantages direct and indirect, for Steam Cornrnunica- 
iion between England and India arc so great, that they 
“ would be cheaply bought at any price.” 

If the general shortening of the time reijuired foi inlei- 
•■oursc, personal and written, between the M-veral [ihices in 
luigland, having mutual relations, has ban productive of 
Midi great advantages, it is easy to see that a similar reduc- 
lion in tlic periods of intercourse between two buch countries 
as England and British India, cannot fail to induce like 
advantages in the ratio of their far more extended, and bn 
more important mutual interests ami duties. 

Pi Jndia, Ihiidaud is indebted for wealth, for fame, ami 
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Calcutta Dircu- in some degree, for the prominent station she holds amoii'; 
lar, Apiil, 18 .{ 6 . Nations of the World. In return, slie has a duty lo 
perform to the countless millions subject to her sway— a duty 
which can never be performed as it ought to be, until the 
barrier wliich upholds their mutual ignonnice, and thence 
fosters tlieir mutual prejudices, is broken down. 

That bariicr once removed, can it be for one moment.^ 
doubted, that the Arts, tlie Sciences, the Civilization, the 
Capital of hhigland \/onld rapidly find tlicir way to India ? 
Their very nature is to extend— they only recinire a road, 
and wlien that is made easy to any place needing their pre- 
sence they cannot but go. India docs need, and haigland 
can fnniish them — and it is lier duty to do so. 

It is her bouiidcn duty to open wide the doors of India, 
for the entry and spread, emphatically, oI’ the knowledge 
of Tiuropc. It is the one thing tjceded in India to enable her 
to advance, as, under the dommion of Knyland she ought 
to do, in the scale of Nations, and tliis (-un only l)e done 
efVcctually, by approximating the two ( 'onntrics in the manner 
proposed. . 

Among the advantages to hlnglaml would be: ilie more ready 
employment of Capital, with consequent extension of Com- 
merce, and the greater security of the Indian Empire; but 
it is of course impossible, in an Address of this nature, to 
point out, minutely, the advantages of such a Communication ; 
to those who give attention to it these advantages become 
more and more apparent, and nothing would appear to be 
wanting to ensure that Communication being established as 
it ought to be, on the most enlarged and perfect scale, but a 
similar general expression of the public desire of the British 
Islands, as has now been long declared through all parts of 
India, and in the hope, of imhieing that expression, this appeal 
is made. 







' CALCUTTA Pl'TITION, 

I'n hr presented at the Mectmj of Parliament 
liitjht lion. Lord U'/h. C. Benlineh, M.P. 

I'll the Honourable the Commons of tlie United Kingdom of 
(heat Britain and Ireland in Pailiament assembled ; 

d'lie Ihunble Petition of the Inliabitaiils of (^alenlta and its 
neighliourhood. 

SiM.'wniij 

Tiivi tlic oi’ jiSkmiu (’tMiiimiiiK.ilu.i) liHwicii 

liidi.i hikI Ijighmd li.i^ ken ki ‘icvci.d \cais .i.iit llicnrdcnl drsji. 
of llic wl.olc of tliO liiili'ili ]iih:ilHt:uils ttf i!ih :iiid tliiit lin i 

dosirc liJi^ of l.itc vfMi's oMeiided l«» ilic iiatiVLs; :iiid that IIk' pnliln 
wish of all India has been la I cly (‘\ pressed in the slron-t'si 
by Ihe voluntary siiiLscriplions of a sum excectliMg llirce l.us t.f 
lupccs, of which ul)o\c one lac and a half wire sulisenhed iii llencal 
riloue, a ^reat pait tliiTeof by natives, for tlic furllKvancc of this 
t'ii-cily soni,dil measure, 

Thai, howevci the suhscriplion of sueh a sum, wiihout any vuwv 
to pecuniary leluin, may evince the anxiety of all Imlm for tin* 
eslahll^llmen^ of sueh a eommiinnalion, yet your jictilioneis feel 
that it IS impossilile to establish it, much less lo carry it on, excejil 
by means of the united powers of Flis Majesty’s (.Jovernment and 
tlic Kast India (onipany : and your petitioners learmsl therefon 
with the utmost salisl.ietion that a Select thmimiUee of yoin lltmttnr 
able House had resoUed under dale Ulh July, ItJ:}!,— 

“ llial a rcffular and expeditions communication with India by means of 
Steam \'esseK is an object of ;ji eat importance both lo (ireat Ihilain.uid to 
India. Th.it it is expedient that measures .should he immedtalely i.iken h.i the 
regular csUhhshment of Steam Communication tioiii India by the Kid 
That It be Icit to 1 1 is Majesty’s (Joveinnicnf in conjunelion v\ilh the Mast Indi.i 
Company to coiibider whether the (iommumiMlion should be m the hrst in 
stance from lioinbay, or from (.'aleutta, or accoiduig lo the coinhined pi in 
suggested by the Bengal Steam Committee; and that by whatevir hne tin 
Commumcaimn be establislied the net cliaige should he ilividcd eijualU h* 
Iwcon Ills Maje*'ly’s Cloveiiiment and the Kast India Cumjiany.'' 

Th*': Your Kciitioncrs considered these Hcsolulions as u phdgi 
that immediate measures would be taken for establisluTu: such Com- 
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Al*n NDIK. 

muinc.JlioM in tlio mnnncr liosl ndaptL'il for mofUnji d't* wants and 
whlu ^ of all I he principal ports of India. 

Tliiit il isilioretore with pain proportionate to die satisfaction which 
they felt in hearing of the pledge of your Jlonoiirahle House to per^ 
feci this their anxious desire, that Your IVtitioncrs hud duit up to the 
date of last advices from England notliing had been done lu ledeinp- 
lion of that pledge ; that no steps appear to have hccii taken for the 
regular Kslahlishment of Steam ('ommuiiicatiou from India hy thcH^ 
Ucd Sea; and that no efieetual consideration had been givim, hy 
llis Majesty's (jovernimmt in conjunction with the East India Com- 
pany, to the only (picstiou which Vour I’etitioners understand to 
have been left to their decision befoie giving cflbct to the Ucsoliition.> 
of your llonounible House — namely — whether the Conimiuiication 
should bo 111 the first instance from lloinbay, or from Calcnita, or 
according to the combined plan suggested by the Bengal Steam 
CoiimiJltee, 

That Your Petitioners beg leave to submit to the eoiisidenitioii 
of your Honourable Housi* the following opinion hilely expressed 
by a lliglit Hon. lluler of tins country, regarding the impovlanee ol 
Steam ('ommunieation between Ibis country and Kiiiope, vi 7 . — 

“ 1 have been a 7C'iihms suppmter of the cause ol Steam Communication 
fioni the strongest eonviction confirmed byevciy day’s fuither icllcciiuii of i!s 
vast iinpoituncc to inriunici.ihle intcitsls both national anil commercial. 1 
caniiol command tlicoppuiUinity ot forwarding its futuic success, but if within 
my roacli you may dcjjcml upon my most earnest elloits to promote its pro- 
g^cs^, and to obtain fur India .in advantage so great in all its direrl and 
imlirect i-onsequences that in ray opinion it would be cheaply boiiglit at any 
pi ice.” 

Your Petitioners, fully concurring in the sentiments above 
expressed, humbly but earuc.stly prriy that your Honourable 
House will graciously adopt such measures as to your wisdom 
may seem requisite for the immediate carrying into effect the 
Resolutions of the rommillee of your Honourable House for 
establishing a regular, expeditious, and frequent cominunicalioii 
betw'een the principal Indian Ports and Great Britain by means 
of Steam \ essels by way of the Red Sea. 

And Your Petitioners will ever pray, 

.V/i Mrird. 1836. 
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[This Pctitiou was signed by tlirec thousand five hundred and 
forty-l'vo liritish and \ativc Inhabitants of Calcutta and its 
• neighbourhood, including the three .ludges of the Supiemc 
Court of Judu’.ilnio,— the Connuaridcr-in-Clnef, ami three 
.other Members of ('ouncil,— Judges of the Sudtler, Dewaiiny, 
and Nizainut Adawult, — Members of all the [uiblic Hoards, 
and generally the Heads of every public Depailnieiit, — the 
Hritish Afeidiants of (.^ilcutt i, -the highest (Masses of Nativi’ 
iSubjcets, — the Native Meichanfs, e'^peeially those connected 
with the silk tiade, and that earned on between C.ileuHa ami 
the lied Sea. Since which, Segnatnre*'. from tlie Inti nor make 
the total 


CAIJT'TTA MOIOIUAL TO THK INDIA HOARD. 

ri) the Right Ifouourable tlie Iterd of Coimiiissioiiers, 

riic lu'speetful Meuional of the Inhaliltants of Caleiitta and its 
neighbourhood, duly convened in the Town Hall, on Salui’da>, 
iMareh ith, 11131) : 

Sill wiiJi,-— That Your Memorialists having the gieater part o( 
them for many >ears, and all latterly, fell the vast importance as v\i-IJ 
to (h’eat Rnlain as to India of establishing a regulai and «'\pe- 
ditious eominunie.ition with I'.ngland by way of the Ited Sea bv 
means ot Steam \ essels, received with the utmost satisfaction the 
annourieernent of the following Uesolutioiis of the Select Comniittee 
of the House of (’ommons, dated the I4lh July, 1834, and afterwards 
adopted by the Horiouiable House, viz., — 

“'I’lial it is tlie opinion of this (JominiUee lli.'U a leguliir and cxprilifmns 
cominuiiic'.ition with India, by means of Steam \ esscis, is an obj»M't of ^u-at 
iinpoitanre both to Great Hiilam and to India. 'Mail it is the opinion et 
tills (’ommittce, that the expeiiments which have lioon ninde have iieen 
attended with very great expense ; but that froin the evidcnct hefoie ihe 
( ornmittee it appears that by proper arrangements the expense oj;»y hr 
inaterially reduced . and undei that unpre^slon it is exjiedient that nieasijits 
dioiiM lu" iinmcd’aiely taken for the Ilcgulat IMahhshment of Smain ( oin- 
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Csiltnila Mi‘- muiut Mtjou tiom India by llic Hwl Sea. Thai it is the opinion of this ( on; 

morial to the mittn; that it 1 ki left to llis MajrstyV Cioveriinienl in conjunction witli tlic * 

India Hoard. (jimpany to considci whether the Coniniuuication should he in 

the, first instance fiom Hombay, or from CalciiHa, or accordin^j tofhe com- 
bined plan suggested by the PiCngal Steam Conimiticc. 'Unit it it.t 
opinion of this (hunrnittee, that by v.hate\cr line the (’ommunieation hi 
established, tlic net charge of the Kslablishinent should be divided eqnalU 
between llis Majesty’s Ooveiiiment and the Kjst India Comjiany, including 
in that ch.iige the expense of the land conveyance from iho Kuphialos on 
the one hand, and the lied Sea on the other, to the Medileiiancan,” 

That Your Memorialists luive niiMonsly looked for the result ol 
the eoiisidcration Unis pressed upon the notice of Ills Mnjeslv^ 
(lovcrrimeiit in conjunction with the I'^ast India Coiiijninv, wliieli 
they coniidoiitly expected would lead to the immediate estjiblislimeiil 
of Steam Cominnnieatiou with laigland by way of tlic lied Sea, in 
Ibe manner bo.st adapted to meet the wants and wishes of all Uk' 
principal ports in India; and that Your Memorinlisls were the more 
confirmed in their hojie and expectation that no delay would be 
allowed to lake place in giving the siiliject that consideialioii winch 
its importance demands by the publication m the papers of tins 
Presideney of a letter addressed to the Secretary to the C'ommillee 
of the New Bengal Steam Fund liy the Secietary of yout llielit 
Honourable Hoard under dale Hth Novemberj 1 HIM, wherein they 
were informed that the subject was then under the consideration of 
llis Majesty’s Government and the Kast lijdia Company, and lliai 
the result would be coininumcatcd to the Government of India. 

That Your Memorialists regret to lind that no cffeclnal con 
sideration appears to have been yet given by llis Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the l'.asl India Com|iany to the matters pressed njion 
their considerate attention by tlic above Resolutions of the House of 
(’ominous; and that the Rresidenlof your Right IJononrablc Hoard 
IS reported to have cxpiessed himself in somewhat doubtful terms as 
to the certainty of that Communication being established, whicli he 
admitted it was the duty of tlie East India Company with the aid of 
His Majesty’s Government to lake steps for effecting. 

That Your Memorialists have received this intimation witli a degree 
of pain proportionate to the pleasure with which they received whai 
they looked on as an assurance of the House of Commons that then 
ardent and long entertained wish would be immediately realized. 
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lliHt Your Memorialists beg respectfully to press upon the eon- Calcutta Me- 
fiidcration of His Majesty’s Government, through your Right Honour- 
able Board, the vast importance of speedily following up the recom- 
mendation of the House of Commons by establishing a regular and 
expeditious Communication between this country and threat Britain, 
by means of Steam Vessels, by way of the Red Sea; ami on this 
point Your Memorialists beg to be permitted to lay before your 
Right Honourable Board the following expression of the testimony 
of the Right Hon. Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, the late 
(iovernor General of India, made on the eve of his departure for 
hmgland. 

“ I have been a zealous supporter of the cause ot Steam Communication 
with Europe from the strongest conviction confirmed by every day’s further 
reflection of its vast importance to innumerable interests botli national ami 
commercial. I cannot command the opportunity of forwarding its future 
success, but if within my reach you may depend upon iny most earnest 
efforts to promote its progress, and to obtain for India on advantage so great 
in all its ditect and indirect conserjuences that iii my opinion it would he 
clieaply bought at any price." 

That Your Memorialists deem it proper to bring to the notice of 
your Right Honourable Board that the average number of letters 
received from England and despatched tliither in India through 
the Post Offices annually may Ifb taken as follows 

• Received Despatched 

Calcutta {on an average oj 5 years) - - 08,189 72,307 

{on an average oj years) - - - 31,306 40,614 

Bombay (from a note of the Post Master 

General) - - - « 30,000 24,000 

(ralle,— the number received is not known, but say 6,000 

The number despatched is from official reports 6,50.'i 

1.56,495 143,516 

• Together 300.011 

Tliat the average annual amounts of Mercantile transactions with 
Europe at the above places, were on an average of three years, 
viz., 1829-30 to 1831-32 as follows : 

Calcutta, - - - - - Rs, 3,79,49,681 

Madras, - - - - - „ 59,10,042 

Bombay, „ 1,63,89,029 

Ceylon, - - - i> 18,88,007 


Together, 


Rs. 6,23,37,359 
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That the valuable commerce just noticed was the average of the 
j>rivatc transactions of the above places prior to the abolition of thci 
right to trade on the part of the ]*'ast India Company; and that the 
annual average amount of the trade of the Company during the 
same period from Calcutta and Madras was, Ilupees, 1,91,77,493, 
exclusive of that from Bombay, (which is unknown to your Memo- 
rialists), which amount must eventually be involved in the private 
transactions of the Commercial community of the two places, making 
altogether a trade amounting annually to the sum of Rs. 8,15,14,852 
exclusive of the late trade of the Honourable Company at Bombay, 
the amount of which is not known, connected with the commercial 
correspondence of the above places with Europe ; and, in addition 
thereto, your Memorialists beg to draw to tlie attention of his 
Majesty’s (loverninent that the trade of China with England, which 
amounts to the value of from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000 by the year, 
IS flcpendent on India during six months out of the twelve for 
yearly communication with Great Britain. 

That the average number of Passengers annually arriving at, and 
departing from, the undermentioned places, maybe taken as follows : — 


Anivab, Veparlures, 

Calcutta, - - - 767 - - - 665 

Madras, - - - 573 • . - - 459 

Bombay, - - - 287 - - - 3 J 6 

Ceylon, - - - H5 - . 17 


And your Memorialists respectfully draw the particular attention 
of your Right Honourable Board to the above statement regarding 
passengers; because the Conunittce of Merchants of Calcutta, who 


’ Bengal, Sa. Rs. 1,56,35,517. 

Rs. 1,68,38,861 

Madras, „ 2,03,38,632 

The late trade of the Honourable Company at 

Bengal and Madras, - _ - . 1,91,77,493 

Private Commerce of Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, 

and Bombay, 6,23,37,359 


Rupees 8,15,14,852 
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made a tender to the Government here to establish, on certain terms, Calcutta Mc- 
I a regular communication, by way of the Red Sea, with Great Britain, 
by means of Steam \^cssels, gave it as their opinion, after veiy full 
and minute investigation, that the communication must depend, in 
a material degree, upon the support of passengers, for paying its 
expenses. 

That your Right Honourable Board may in some measure judge 
of the probability of the steamers being constantly filled with pas 
sengers, when regularly dispatched, from the fact, that the 
Limlmfs accommodations were taken up months before the time at 
which she was advertised to sail, and that several parties travelleil 
overland, a distance of 1000 or 1200 miles, only to be disappointed, 
though arriving two months prior to the time fixed for her departure. 

That in regard to the expense which the establishment of a suffi- 
cient number of steam vessels would occasion to the East India 
Company, your Almnorialists respectfully submit that the resolu|jons 
of tlie House of ('onimons, proposing that the net charge of the 
establishment should be divided equally between His Majesty's 
Government and the East India Company, appears to have very 
greatly reduced the force of the only objection raised against imme- 
diately putting these resolutions into execution, namely, the state of 
the finances of the Honourable Company, and upon this head of 
expense, your Memorialists beg leave to observe, that prior to tlie 
departure of the late Governor General of India, the Merchants uf 
Calcutta, after the most ample enquiry, offered to his Lordsliip to 
establish and maintain, by means of vessels of the largest size and 
power, independent of the existing communication between Malta 
and Falmouth, a regular quarterly communication between England 
and the four ports, Bombay, Point dc Galle, Madras, and Calcutta, 
including the passage across the Isthmus of Suez, provided they got 
three Lacs of Rupees by way of bonus, and five Lacs of Rupees 
annually, for five years, from the Government, the Government re- 
taining the Postage, a calculation, which, if at all correct, youi 
Memorialists venture to affirm, would make the annual cliarae to he 
equally borne by his Majesty's Government and the East India Com- 
pany, a sum so small, as neither your Right Honourable Board, noi 
the East India Company would allow to outweigh the advantages. 

K 2 
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Calcutta SU‘ii 
Gommittcti's 
letter to Lord 
W. Bcntiiick, 


direct and indirect, which the establisliment of such a communication 
on an extended and liberal scale is calculated to induce. 

Upon these advantages your Memorialists abstain from enlarging, 
satisfied that the value of such a communication must be duly appre- 
ciated by your Right Honourable Board. 

That, in conclusion, your Memorialists respectfully, and most 
earnestly pray, ihatlhe resolutions of the House of Commons may be 
forthwith fully acted upon, and that steps*may be immediately taken 
by your Right Honourable Board, in conjunction with the East India 
Company, to establish a regular Steam Communication between the 
principal Indian Ports and Great Britain, by way of the Red Sea. 


To the Right Hon* Lord William Cavendish Beutinch^ 

# I’C. 3*c. §-c. 

My Loud, 

Having been entrusted by the inhabitants of 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood, with a Petition to the 
House of Commons, praying for the immediate establish- 
ment of a Steam Communication by way of the Red Sea, 
between the principal Ports of India and England, and 
directed to transmit it to an influential Member of the House 
of Commons, conversant with the affairs of India, with a 
request that be will present the same to the House of Com- 
mons, and support the prayer thereof, we could not for a 
second hesitate in our choice, if aware that your lordship had 
resumed your seat in the Commons House of Parliament. 
Sure are we that the whole of India would have alone looked 
to your lordship as the single individual, to whom, before all 
others, should be entrusted the advocacy of a measure which 
owes to your lordship its present advanced position. 

To whom could we so consistently or so aptly apply as to 
him, who, placed at the head of this Empire, and qualified 
alike from station and talents to judge of the importance of 
the establisliment of an efficient and comprehensive Commu- 
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nication, has pronounced it to be fraught with advantages, Calcutta Steam 
^direct and indirect, so great, as to render its purchase cheap £tte™to lx)n! 
at any price. 

To you then, my lord, we consign the Petition of the 
Inhabitants of Calcutta and its neighbourhood to the House 
of Commons, praying for the immediate Establishment of a 
Steam Communication by way of the Red Sea, between the 
principal Ports of India and England, with the most perfect 
assurance, that should your lordship have resumed your 
seat in the House, it will receive at your hands all that the 
most ardent friends of the measure can desire. 

On the other hand, should your lordship not be a Member 
of the House of Commons, we respectfully request the favour 
of your selecting such an individual Member as in yyur 
lordships judgment may be most iiily entrusted with the 
duty of advocating a cause of such universal importance, as 
that of bringing into closer contact two parts of the world so 
widely separated by distance, yet so intimately connected by 
mutual interests, it may not be inexpedient licve to stale 
that the Petition has above 3500 signatures, including those 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Commander-in- 
chief, and three other Members of Council, four of the 
Judges of the Sudder-Dewanny and Nizamut Awdalut, the 
Members of all the Public Boards, and generally the heads of 
all the Public Departments of every Branch of the Merchants 
andJTradcrs, British and Native, of the highest classes of 
Native subjects, who, as known to your lordship, have of 
late years advanced considerably in a just appreciation of the 
value of extensive general information, and are convinced 
that such information can be best, if not alone obtained by 
shortening the distance between this country und the seats of 
European Science. 

The Petition has also the signatures of the great body of 
Native Merchants connected with the Silk Trade, and of 
those who coiiduet the extensive Couimefce of this place 
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Calcutta Steam with the Red Sea. In a word, we are satisfied that no 
ktterto^Urd Petition ever forwarded to the House of Commons more fairly 
W. Bentinck.^ fully represented the wants and desires of the Peti* 

lioners than does that now committed to your lordship’s 
care, those of this vast Empire. 

We have caused the Petition and this liCtter to be for- 
warded to Captain Griudlay, with a request that he will 
present them to your lordship, -and afford all the personal 
aid in his power towairds the attainment of the object in 
question, and for that purpose that he will attend to any 
suggestions which your lordship may condescend to offer. 

For ourselves, my lord, we gladly seize the opportunity of 
repeating the grateful sense we entertain of the uniform 
supj)ort which we have ever received at your lordship’s hands 
in furtherance of the great object entrusted to us, and renew 
our continued sincere wishes for your lordship’s health and 
happiness, and we are, 

My lord, yours, &c. 

(Signed) W, H. Macnaohtkn, 

„ Dwarkanautii Ta(;()R£, 

„ J. PuiNSEP, 

„ W, N. Forbes, 

„ B. Harding, 

„ R. H. Cockerell, 

„ D. M‘Faulan, 

„ J. Kyd, 

„ Thomas E. M. Turton, 

„ Joseph Willis, 

„ James H. Johnston, 

„ Mothoornauth Mollick, 

„ Charles B. Greenlaw. 

(True Copy) C. B. Greenlaw, 
Calcutta Town Hall^ Secretary, 

^ht March, 1836. ^ 
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MADRAS DOCUMENTS. 

The first of these Papers contains some cal- 
culations and statements of great iraporVance. 

The probable expense, it will be seen, is re- 
duced to a sum so inconsiderable, that it cannot 
any longer be regarded as offering any obstacle 
to the establishment of the Plan. The Report 
of the Meeting, with the Petition there agreed 
on, will be found entirely consonant with the 
feeling expressed in the documents from Cal- 
cutta. 

TO THE HONOURABLE THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

The Respectful Memorial of the InhabitaniA of Madras, Miidras Mciiio- 
assembled at a Meeting held on the 2()th of March of 
1836. 

Your Memorialists being very thoroughly impressed with 
the important advantages which would result to the State, to 
the Mercantile Community, and to the Public at large, from 
the establishment of a regular and speedy communication 
between Britain and India, by means of Steam Navigation, 
have seen with much satisfaction that your Honourable Court 
have expressed an opiniotf, tliat such communication “ would 
open the way to other improvements, and would ultimately 
redound to the benefit of both countries and have staled 
that, if the finances of India were in a flourishing condition, 
you might consider it a duty to incur even the enormous out- 
lay which you calculated would be necessary for its accom- 


"^0 Bombay Government, 14th March, 1832. 
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Madras Memo- plisliment ; and that while you hesitated, on account of t.^ie 
^^Directors.*^*^ magnitude of the estimated cost, to engage immediately in , 
any project of this character, you directed inquiries to be 
carried on to ascertain the practicability of effecting the end 
in view fit a reasonable expense. 

Since your Honourable Court expressed the above senti- 
ments, the Select Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons* to inquire into the means of promoting Communi- 
cation with India by Steam, have submitted to the House 
Resolutions declaring the opinion of the Committee, that the 
net charge of effecting this object, which is recognized as of 
great importance both to Great Britain and* to India, should 
be divided equally between His Majesty's Government and 
the East India Company ; and that by proper management, 
the expense which has attended the experiments hitherto 
made, may be materially reduced. 

Your Memorialists have therefore been encouraged to make 
inquiries into the practicability of establishing Steam Commu- 
nication af a . more reasonable expense tliaii was calculated 
by your Honourable Court, upon the estimates you had before 
you in 1832 ; and having compared those estimates with tlic 
probable costs at present, and calculated the probable returns 
from postage and passengers, the results, ^as exhibited in the 
Appendix to this Memorial, are so favourable, that they are 
induced to submit them to your Honourable Court, with a 
confident expectation that they will satisfy you, that the net 
expense of the establishment of Steam Communication, di- 
vided between His Majesty's Govenmeni and the East India 
Company, will impose a burden upon the finances of India far 
less than you anticipated, and inconsiderable when compared 
with the advantages which it is calculated to produce-ad- 
vantages which the late Governor-General thought would be 
cheaply bought at any price. 

In this expectation, your Memorialists earnestly pray that 
’ Dated J4lh July, 1834. 
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yoA Honourable Court will, in concert with His Majesty's Madras Memo- 

government, take efficient measures for the complete es- 

t^blishment of Steam Communication between Britain and 

India, by Monthly Packets to and from the Red Sea, to 

be in connection with the Line of Packets between Falmouth 

and Alexandria. And your Memorialists venture to suggest 

that from its central position, and other circumstances, the 

Port of Galle, in the Island of Ceylon, is the fittest place 

to be fixed as the point of arrival and departure for tlic 

Steam Packets in India, anc^ that Suez is the fittest place in 

the Red Sea. 


THE APPENDIX TO MEMORIAL. 

In the Despatch from the Honourable Court of Directors Appendix to 
to the Bombay Government, dated 14th March, 1832, the H,a|HndcXu- 
Annual Expense of One Steam Vessel, including the capital *’‘^^^“*** 
sunk, is estimated at £26,800 ; and supposing the employ- 
ment of four Steam Vessels to be necessary to k«cp up a 
Monthly Communication, the total cost per annum is esti- 
mated at £107,200. This estimate was framed with reference 
to the cost of the Hugh Lindsay, and the heavy expenses 
incurred in her voyages to and from the Red Sea. 

On examining the estimate, it appears, first, that a vessel 
in every way better fitted for the service, can be procured 
now at a much less cost. Secondly, that the charge for fuel 
is greatly beyond the cost at which it may now be obtained 
in India, and at which it is reasonable to suppose it may be 
supplied in the Red Sea, when the demand becomes certain. 

Thirdly, that as it will not be necessary to keep more than 
three Steamers employed at any time, and probably not more 
than two during six months of the year, although it may be 
expedient to keep up four Steam Vessels to guard against 
accidents, the estimate is needlessly increased by providing 
for them all. as if in actual employment. 
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i^eiidiyo First, with respect to the cost of the vessel : 

riiSf wid^alcu- The Hugh Lindsay is a vessel of 411 tons, with engines oft’ 

Intions. I^q power. Sir P. Malcolm,* from his experience i’j 

the Mediterranean, recommends vessels of 450 tons, with two 

engines of 50 
’ horse power, 
and Morgan’s 


The Estimate by Mr. Morgan, 
given in by Sir P. Malcolm, 
is as follows : — 

A Vessel of 435 tons, cost . . 

Two Engines 50 horse power 
Copper Boilers ^ 4200 


£8500 

4400 


17,100 


paddles. He 
estimates that 
three such ves- 
sels might be 
placed at Boni^ 
bay for about £55,000^ or about £18,333 each. 

Mr. M. Lairdf states the cost of a vessel of 400 tons, 
suitable for this service, fitted with engines of 180 horse- 
power, to be £18,700. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that vessels, well adapted for the service, can be procured at 
the cost <jf £20,000 each. 

The following statement shews the annual charge of main- 
taining a vessel purchased at that cost, compared with the 
estimate of the Court of Directors : — 

Cost of a Vessel of COst of Hugh Lindsay, 

450 ions, and 180 411 tons, and 160 horse 

horse power, £20,000. power . £35,600. 


('apital sunk annually on vessel 
and boilers, for 15 years 

. £1333 

£2369 

Interest on capital at 4 per 
cent, the rate of the loan 
now open ... 

800 

at 6 per cent. 2012 

Insurance, at 7/. 10s. per 
cent, on half of the ca- 
pital 

750 

1335 


2883 

5716 

• Evid. before Select Com. p. 

158, 169. 

Deduct 2883 

2833 

t Evid. p. 71. 
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It thus appears that the annual charge of maintaining a Appendix to 
Vessel of greater size, and with engines of greater power than CakS- 
the Hugh Lindsay, will be £*2833 less than the estimate of *“^*""** 
the Court of Directors. It is supposed to be unnecessary to 
make any allowance for the cost of bringing the vessel to 
India, as it will, of course, be used for the conveyance of 
troops, or stores, the freight of which will probably cover the 
charge. 

Secondly : as U) the cost of fuel. 

The estimate of the Court of Directors amounts to 
£13,684, (exclusive of £2312 calculated as the expense of 
landing, warehousing, and re-shipping on the Red Sea,) for 
2628 tons, being at the rate of £5 4s. IJ. per ton, on tin* 
average. The calculation is for 182| days’ consumption, at 
24 hours to the day, and 841b. per hour for every ten -horse 

power,* But it 

[f engines of 10 -horsc power consume would appear 

801b. per hour, 2 of 90-horsc power 

will use 1440 lbs. per hour, whicli multiplied by gufft. 


24 hours per diem makes 


cient allowance 


2240lbs\34560( near 15 tons; which multiplied power, 

or non.-' by 18 days per month gives 

the daily con- 

270 tons per month and sumption, with 

by 12 gives engines of 180- 

horse power, 
3348 Ions per annum. will be about 

15^ tons, which 

of which or 837 tons at 30s. is £1256 j 3 j 

I „ or 2511 „ at 605.,, 7533 

” sumption per 

£8789 mensem, or 2 16 

per annum, a- 

mounts to 3348 tons. Of this, it may be assumed, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the Court of Directors, that one-fourth, 
*' Kvideiicc.before Select Committee. Mr. Field, p. 82. 0. 831. 
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^pendixto or 837 tons, is the proportion to be supplied in India, and 
riiSj'andCalcu- three-fourths, or 2511 tons, the proportion to be supplied in- 
*«**®"»- the Red Sea. 


From statements of actual transactions furnished by the 
mercantile houses here, it appears that we are warranted in 
taking 30^. as a fair price for coals in India at present. The 
general opinion of the merchants here is, that it is likely 
rather to fall than to rise, since, when there is a certain 
demand, every vessel coming to India, without a full cargo, 
will bring coal for ballast, in the expectation of a very small 
advance upon the cost in London ; assuming, then, 305. to 
be the price in India, there seems to be no reason to doubt, 
that an incressc of 100 per cent., raising the price to 60s. 
on the average, will be sufficient to ensure a supply equal to 
the demand in the Red Sea. The cost of 837 tons in India 
will be £1256, and the cost of 251 1 tons in the Red Sea 
will be 7533 


Total £8789 deducted from £l 3684 (estimate of Coin t of 
Directors)leaves£ 4895 less than that esti- 
mate. 

The estimate of £2312 for landing, warehousing, and 
re-shipping coals in the Red Sea, appears to be larger than 
is likely to be necessary under a methodical arrangement ; 
it is probable that 155. per ton would be an ample allow- 
ance; at this rate, for 2511 tons, the charge will be £1884, 
or £428 less than the estimate. 

Thus, under tjie particular heads above noticed, leading 

In the annual expense of maintain- 
ing the vessel, including the ca- charges in the 

pilal sunk £2833 estimate of the 

In the cost of fuel .... 4895 Court of Direc- 

lu the charges on the Red Sea . ^ tors untouched, 

it appears that 


8156 
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silving: may be made of £8156, reducing the estimate of Appendix to 

, . Madras Memo* 

Total of estimate for steam vessel annual ex- rial, and Calcu* 

\per annum .... £26800 pense of every **^*o"®* 

Deduct . 

£18644 be kept in em- 
ployment from 
£26,800 to £18,644. 

Thirdly, as to the number of vessels required to keep up a 
monthly communication, it appears that the average of seven 
voyages of the Hugh Lindsay was 20 days 21 hours steaming, 
at the average rate of six miles per hour,* while the average 
rate of the Mediterranean packets is seven and a quarter 
miles, and the difference is attributed to the unfitness 
of the Hugh Lindsay t. With a fit vessel, therefore, 
we may calculate upon a saving in time of about one-sixth, 
or say that the voyage is reduced on the average to 18 days. 

The stoppages amounted, on the average, to 9 days 21 
hours, but with good arrangements there can be doubt that 
these may be reduced one-half, say to 5 days. The voyage, 
then, including stoppages, will be made in 23 days, and 
there will be 7 days to prepare for return. In the favourable 
season, therefore, two steamers will probably be sufficient ; in 
the unfavourable season three will probably be necessary, but 
the expenses of the third, as a sea-going vessel, will continue 
for six months only. 

It may be expedient to have a fourth in reserve, to supply 
the place of any of the others that may be disabled. 

The estimate will then stand as follows 

£18644 total expense of one sea-going vessel. 

Deduct . 2883 expense of keeping up the vessel. 

£15761 sea-going expenses. 


* Eviden ,e, p. 85, 


f Evidence, p. 79. Q. 787. 
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Appendix to 
Madras Memo- 
rial, and Calcn- 
lations. 


I'our steam vessels. Cost of keeping them 
up, exclusive of sea-going expenses, at 
£2883 per annum, 

4 . £11532 


Two steam vessels employed 
throughout the year, sea- 
going expenses, at . .£15761 

2 

= £31522 

One ditto for half-ycjir . . . . 7881 

Grand total . £50935 


Rstimate of Court of Directors . £107200 
Revised Estimate . . 50035 


£56265 

On the whole, it appears that the annual expense will be 
less by more than one-half than the estimate of the Court 
of Directors. 

It is now to be considered what return there will be 
from postage and passengers, as a set-off against the ex- 
pense. 

Taking the number of letters, to and from Britain, wliich 
annually pass through the post offices of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Gallc, in Ceylon, to be 300,000, as stated in 
the Memorial of the Inhabitants of Calcutta, and supposing 
that two-thirds, or 200,000, will be sent by the steam-packet 
when a regular monthly communication is established, 
which, if the postage is fixed at a moderate rate, say twelve 
annas, or h. fid. a letter, seems to be a fair expectation, the 
return, even at that low rate, will l>e £15,000 per annum. 
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Newspapers and parcels 

Aladras, as per account for 1834-35 25843 
™cutta, say double of Madras 51686 
Bombay, say . . . . 20000 


Deduct one-third 


Remainder 65020 
at 4f/. 


Appendix to 

Tliere will be Madras Memo- 
rial, and Calcu* 
a further re- latlons. 

turn for news- 
papers, parcels, 
&*c.,sayC5000, 
at Ad. each, 
which will give 
upwards of 
£1000. The 


whole return 
then, from post- 
age may be reckoned at about £16,000 per anmnn. 

Next as to passengers : — 

The number annually arriving at, and departing from, 

Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon, from and to 

Britain, is stated in the Calcutta Memorial to be 3,160, 

Now, supposing one-fifth, or 632 per annum, to prefer a 

passage by the steam-packets, this would give for every trip 

twenty-six passengers, but say only twenty, at the moderate 

rate of 400 rupees, or £40, the receipt will be £800, allowing 

£300, or three-eighths, for the cost of providing for the 

passengers, the net profit will be £500 per voyage, or per 

twenty-four voyages, £12000. That 480 passengers out of 

3160 will prefer this route when the communication is 

regularly established, and every necessary arrangement is 

. r 1 1 i-i made for facili- 

Average cost of a passage by -the Cape, say 1120 

Cost of passage to Suez . . £40 tating t leirpro- 

Expense of journey to Alexandria . 20 gress, by wliich 

Cost 'of a passage from Alexandria ^^*cy will not 

to Falmouth . ^ . 40 only gain two 

— 100 months in time, 


" but will save a 

Saving £20 sixth part of the 
cost of a passage round the Cape, seems to be beyoml a doubt. 
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Appendix to 
MHdras Memo- 
rial) and Calcu- 
lations. 


Letter of Ma- 
dras Steam 
Committee to 
Captain Mel- 
ville Grindlay. 


The above return from passengers may therefore be sdely 
reckoned upon as the minimum. i 

It appears then, that there will be a return of £28,00// 
per annum from postage and passengers to be set against the 
expense of the steam vessels ; the net charge will, therefore, 

be only £22935, 
which divided 
between His 
Majesty s Go- 
vernment and 
the East India 
Company, according to the Resolutions of the Select Com- 
mittee, will make the charge upon the finances of India 
scarce more than £11000 per annum. 


llevised estimate of charge . . £50935 
Deduct estimated returns . . 28000 


£22935 


Extract of a Lottery dated 9th April, 1836,/rom the Madras 
Steam Committee, to Captain Melville Grindlay, expla- 
natory of the Petition, 

Upon reference to the Appendix to our Memorial you will 
perceive that there is good ground for believing, as stated in 
Resolution 4th of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Steam question — “ that by proper arrangements 
the expense may be materially reduced.*' 

On the other hand, the inhabitants of Madras are of opi- 
nion that the returns have been under- rated, and your at- 
tention is particularly directed to the detailed estimate, laid 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, at 
page 1 19 of the Report. * 

Among the reasons which havejnduced the inhabitants of 
Madras ta suggest that Galle, in Ceylon, be fixed as the 
point of arrival and departure for the Steam packets between 
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India and the Red Sea, one of the most importance is its Letter of Ma*, . 

p , , • 1 Jrns Steam , 

jconvenience as a centre tor branch communication by Committee to ^ 

Steamers, with ttic several Presidencies which they hope to 
see ultimately established. Until this is aecomplishcd, the 
system will be far from complete. When it is aecomplishcd 
it will ensure the returns that are calculated upon from the 
main packets, and probably enhance them. This is likely, 
particularly witli respect to postai^c, &c., if a branch com- 
munication to each Presidency were established. 

There seems no reason to doubt that instead of two-thirds 
the whole of the correspondence that now passes by the Cape, 
would pass by l-his channel, which would add 7,500/, to the 
estimate of receipts. 

The inhabitants of Madras have thought it expedient to 
confine tlieir petition at present to the grand object of the 
establishment of steam communication betwo^m the Red Sea 
and India, but the ulterior object of branch communleation 
with the several Prcftideiicies ought not to be kept out of view 
ill discussing the subject. 

This object appears to be perfectly feasible, and there seem 
to be good grounds to expect that the returns will at least 
cover the cost, and probably leave a surplus. 

The following skeieh estimate shows how easily the scheme 
proposed in the Petition and Memorial may be followed out, 
so as to render the system of communication with India 
complete. 

The estimate provides for tlie probable expense of keeping 
up two steamers to run between Bombay and Galle, which 
will probably be sufficient. 

Supposing that the cost of a fit vessel, say 300 tons and 
100 horse power, will be 15,000/., the annual charge will be 
as follows 
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Letter of Ma- Capital sunk per annum for filleen years . . . X' 1,000 

tos Steam Interest at 4 per cent 600 

Committee to ^ 

iCaptain Mel- Insurance at 7^ per cent, on half the cost .... 562' 

.ville Grindlay. 

Annual charge of keeping up the vessel .... 2,162 
Coal, at ten tons per clay, for fourteen days, at SOs. per ton, 

21 Of. per mens., 12 per ann. 2,520 
Establishment, stores, and repairs 3,000 


Total expense for one steamer between Calcuthi and Galle, 

via Madras .... 7,682 

2 


For two .... 15,364 
For one steamer between Bombay and (Jalle as above, 7,682 
Add for four days coal, to make up eighteen days 

in the number, for two trips . 720/. 8,402 

Total expense . 23,766 

The following is an Estimate of the probable Returns for 
Postage and Passengers : 

In postage, taking the number of letters according to the 
Calcutta memorial, and supposing that the whole pass by 
this channel, ^ 

Fetters to and from Calcutta . 160,000 at 6 = 60,000 = 6,000 

Madras . 70,000 4 „ 17,500 „ 1,750 

Bombay . 54,000 5 „ 16,875 „ 1,687 


9,437 

Add one-third to the estimate of letters per general packets, or 
100,000 at Is. 6a 7^500 

Return by postage of letters 16,937 

Add for parcels and newspapers 500 

Carried forward £17,437 
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Return for passengers Brought forward £17,437 

Eight from Calcutta, a 30/. . . 240/. 

Six Madras . 20/. . . 120/. 

Six Bomhay . 2.'i/. . . 150/. 

510/. 

2 trips. 

1,020/. per nionsem, 

Deduct expense one-fourth 255/. 

Net return < 705/. per mensem. 


12 

9,180/. per annum. . 9,180 

Total return by postage and passengers .... 20,017 
Deduct charge . . 23,700 

Surplus of receipts - . 2,851 

Estimated net charge of general packets , . , . 22,98.') 

Deduct surplus income for branch packets .... 2,851 

Remaining net charge . £20,084 


To be divided between his Majesty^s Government and the East India 
Company, 

Thus it would appear, that to complete the system of steam 
communication by branch packets to the several Presidencies 
would probably render the net charge on the whole below the 
amount of the estimate for the establishment of steam packets 
between the Red Sea and one port in India, and make the 
net charge on the finances of India, only about 10,000/. per 
annum, the remainder being chargeable to liis Majesty's 
government, according to the resolution of the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

You are requested to print the above observations and 

f2 


Letter of 
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Captain MeU^ 
vilio Grindlay; 
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and estimates respecting the branch communication between 
Galle and the several Presidencies, and to circulate them with 
the other documents. 

You are requested to apprise the sub-committee of the re- 
ceipt of these documents by the earliest opportunity; and as 
Mr. Waghorn has established himself in Egypt, we beg you 
will make him the medium of communication. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

(Signed) Peter Cater, 

C. Dalrymple, 

Sub-committee appointed for carrying into effect the 
views of the general meeting. 

Madras, 9th April, 1836. 


Madras Steam MADRAS STEAM MEETING. 

Meeting. 

The following Resolutions having been adopted by the (!om- 
mittee for submission to the Meeting convened by the She- 
riff) ore published for general information. 

Resolved I. That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
nothing will so materially tend to dcvelope the resources of 
India, to improve her people, to advance her general welfare, 
and to maintain the integrity of the empire, as being brought 
into the closest possible contact with Britain, 

II. That it appears no effectual measures have yet been 
taken for the regular establishment of steam communication 
to and from India by the Red Sea, notwithstanding the re- 
solutions of the select committee of the House of Commons, 
of the 14th July, 1834; viz.— 

IV. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
the experiments which have been made, have been atten- 
ded with very great expense ; but that from the evidence 


Letters of Ma- 
dras Steam 
Committee to 
Captain Mel- 
yille Grindlay. 
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before the Committee, it appears, that by proper arrange- Marlraa Steam 
ments the expense may be materially reduced; and under 
that impression, it is expedient that measures should be 
immediately taken for the regular establishment of steam 
communication from India by the Kcd Sea. 

V. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
it be left to His Majesty's (Jovcriiment, in conjunction 
with the Kast India Company, to consider whether ilu* 
communication should be, m the til's! inslnnce, from 
Bombay or from (.’aleiitta, or according to the combined 
plan suggested by the Bengal Steam Comniiltce. 

\ 1. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Conimiitco, 
that by whatever line the comiininicatlon be established, 
tlie lift charge of tin establishment should be divided 
equally between Jlis Majesty’s (jovornmeiit and the Kast 
India Compiiiiy, including in that charge ilic expense of 
the land eoavcy.irice from the Kuphrates on the one hand 
and the Red Sea on tlie other, to the Mediterranean. 

III. Tliat it is the opinion of tlii.s meeting, that the ex- 
pectations expressed in the fourth resolution of the select 
committee of (he House of Commons has been jnstifioci ; in- 
nsmueli as it is now ascertained, that owing to the low price 
of coals in India (which is likely to continue), the reduction 
in the expenditure of fuel, and other advantages resulting from 
improvements in steam machinery ; the expcnccs of steam 
communication between liingland and India, will fall far 
below the estimates which were framed in 1834. 

V. Tliat it is the opinion of this meeting that Point de Galle 
in the Island of Ceylon, is the most cligibk) place for the 
arrival and departure of steam vessels to and from the Red 
Sea : as, independently of its central position, the voyage be- 
tween that Port and the Red )Sea is more practicable ihrougli- 
out the year, tlian between the Red Sea and any other Port 
in India. 
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Madras Steam VI. That in the opinion of the meeting the projected esta- 
Mecting. blishment of a Company for carrying on a communication, 
by steam, between Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, and Alexandria, ^ 
in conjunction with the railroad, which is stated to be in 
progress between Cairo and Suez, cannot fail to create an 
active commercial intercourse between Continental Europe 
and India ; and to afford a quick, easy, and economical con- 
veyance for passengers between the two countries, which 
will enhance the importance, and eventually diminish the 
charge of completing the steam communication between 
Suez and India. 

VII. That it is expedient to forward petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament ; and Memorials to the President of 
the India Board, and to the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
tors; embodying the resolutions of this meeting, and praying 
that the resolutions of the select committee of the House of 
Commons may be carried into effect. 

VIII. That the petitions and memorials now read be adopted , 
and that the Chairman be requested to forward the same; 
the Memorial to the Honourable Court, through the Governor 
in Council, with an earnest application that he will be pleased 
to recommend the same in the strongest manner to their 
favourable consideration. 

IX. That the Chairman be requested to convey the thanks 
of the meeting to the Right Honourable Lord Glenelg for his 
powerful support of steam communication between England 
and India, in 1834, with a request that his lordship will be 
pleased to present and support the petition to the House of 
Lords ; and that the petition to the House of Commons be 
transmitted to W. Crawford, Esq., M.P, for the City of 
London, with a similar request. 

X. That Captain Grindlay be appointed the Agent in 
London, for forwarding the object of this meeting, and that 
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a Coiiiiiiittee be appointed to draw up and forward the Madras Stcain 
necessary instructions for his guidance. ^ 

XI. That the meeting view with much satisfaction the 
active exertions of Mr. Thomas Waghorn, in establishing 
himself in Egypt, for the purpose of facilitating the transit 
of j passengers, parcels, and letters between Sue/, and Alex- 
andria, and earnestly recommend his establishment to the 
favourable consideration of the Indian public, 


THE MADRAS STEAM PETITION, MH.imStea.n 

IVtition. 

TO in\ rUESENTKD IIY W. CIUWFOni), ESQ., M.P. TOR l.ONPON. 

To the Honourable the Commons of Groat Britain and Ire- 
land, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the several Persons whoso 
names are hereunto subscribed, being Inha- 
bitants of Madras, in the East Indies, 

SlIEWLTH, 

That the British population of this part of India have 
been for a long time impressed with the convirlion that 
nothing will tend so materially to dovclo[)e the rosonreos of 
India, to improve her people, to advance her general welfare, 
and to secure to the crown of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland the integrity of its empire over India, as 
the rapid and continued intercourse between the two countries 
by means of Steam. 

That this impression has not suddenly arisen, but has been 
one of gradual and steadily increasing growth, in which the 
native population has, during these latter years, participated ; 
that the sincerity of this impression, British and native, has 
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been proved by the large voluntary subscriptions which have 
from time to time been made, whenever a prospect for accom- 
plisliing this great object presented itself. 

That the government in India, no less than the people, 
Imve been anxiously desirous for the establishment of Steam 
communication between the two countries, and that I^^rd 
William Bentinck, the Governor General, both individually 
and in council, zealously supported the project in 1833, and 
subsequently dochired, “ that its advantages were so great in 
all its direct and indirect consequences, that in his opinion it 
would be cheaply bought at any price.’* 

That the public of this presidency have read with feelings 
of unniixed satisfaction, the resolutions whicli were passed 
by the select committee of yonr honourable House in 1834, 
with regard to Steam Communication between England and 
India, but they regret that no effectual measures have yet 
been taken for its regular establishment in conformity with 
such resolutions. 

That your petitioners, under tlie inipression that the delay 
in carrying into effect tlie said resolutions, has arisen from 
tlie large outlay wdiicli the undertaking was calculated to 
involve, liavc applied themselves to an examination of the 
estimates which were submitted to the committee of your ho- 
nourable House, and find tliat the price of coals in India, 
therein mentioned, is greatly over-rated, inasmuch as they 
are stated to be from eighty to one hundred and forty shillings 
per ton, whereas tlie price of coals has been at Madras, 
during the past five years, upon an average less than thirty 
shillings per ton, and tliis price, your petitioners are assured, 
is more likely to fall than to rise. 

That your petitioners submit, that owing to the reduction 
in the consumption of fuel, and other advantages resulting 
from improvements in steam machinery, there are solid 
grounds for believing that by proper arrangements, the ex- 
pense attending the establishment of periodical steam com- 
niunicatiuri, may be reduced greatly below llic estimates, 
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with reference to which the resolutions of the select com- Maclnw Sicam 

Petition. 

mittee of your honourable House were framed. 

That with a view of covering a portion of that expense 
your petitioners submit that it will be proper, so soon as 
monthly steam packets shall be established, that legislative 
enactments should be passed, prohibiting, subject to certain 
necessary limitations for the purposes of trade, the trans- 
mission of letters, or parcels, below a certain weight, by any 
conveyance than those packets. 

That your petitioners believe that Point de Galle, in the 
^ !and of (!eylon, is the most eligible place for the arrival 
if!(l departure of steam vessels to and from the Red Sea ; as, 
f i«*cpenclcntly of its central position, a voyage between that 
n)rt and the Red Sea is more practicable throughout the 
.r;u, than between the Red Sea and any other port in India: 
ml your petitioners, with the greatest confidence, submit all 
details to the wisdom of your honourable House, his Majesty's 
Ministers, and the East India Company, confining themselves 
1 1 the humble but earnest prayer, that your honourable 
House will be pleased to adopt such measures as may seem 
requisite for carrying into effect the said resolutions of the 
select committee of your honourable House. 

The Steam Petition from Bombay was pre- itombnyPeU-; 
sented to Parliament very late in the last session, 
by the Right Honourable the President of the 
India Board. 

The proposals of the Company lately pro- 
jected, for establishing Steam Navigation with‘‘o“Co“p««y- 
India by way of the Red Sea, have attracted so 
much attention in the commercial world, that it 
would be improper to omit them here, and in 
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ftean^Nwiga them it would be unfair not to point 

tion Company, attention to the name of the chairman of the 
Committee, Major Head who has displayed so 
much acquaintance with the question, and so 
much zeal in promoting its interests, as must 
inspire general confidence in his fitness to su- 
perintend the proposed establishment. 

PROSPECTUS OF THE EAST INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

Capital £500,000 in Ten Thousand Shares of £50 each. 

PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 

MAJOR CHARLES FRANKLIN IIEAD.-Chairmak. 

A.F. Arhuthnot, Esq. VV. Hutt, Esq. M.P. 0. Palmer, Esq. 
J.Bagshaw,Esq.M,k C.Kerr, Esq. Capt. Probyn, ll.C.S. 

Capt.J. Barber, ILC.S. W. I.yall, Esq. B. Roberts, Rsq. 

.r. Bonar, Esq. T. Lirkins, Esq. W. Scott, I''s(|. 

C. S. Compton, F.sq. Capt. Locke, H.l’.S. Capt. Thornton, R.N. 
J.Cryder, Esq. C. E. Mangles, E!si[. R. Tlmrburn, J'.sq. 

E. M. Daniel, Esq. Capt.Nairne, li.C.S. .1. Woolley, Kstp 

D. Grant, Esq. W. Norton, Esq. G. U'lldes, Esq. 

BANNERS. 

Messrs, Wiuliams, Deacon, LAiioucm iiE, Thornion, and Co. 

Temporary Oflices— No. G, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate Street. 

The important advantages to be derived from a regular 
and speedy intercourse by means of Steam Navigation with 
the Eastern World are too obvious to need comment; the 
present communication from its irregularity is so injurious to 
commerce, that any mode by wliich this inconvenience can 
be remedied, must be productive, not only of incalculable 
advantages to the Mercantile Interests of this Country, but 
also to those of British India; the Projectors of this measure, 
therefore, content themselves with simply calling attention 
to an undertaking of such National importance. 
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The promoters of this project have selected the route by Prospect^ of 
the Red Sea, iu accordance with the following resolutions of sieam Naviga- 
the House of Commons, of the 14th July, 1834. lion Company. 

“ Ist. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that a regular and expeditious communication with India, by 
means of Steam Vessels, is an object of great importance, 
both to Great Britain and to India.*' 

“ 2nd. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that Steam Navigation between Bombay and Suez having, 
in five successive seasons, been brought to the test of expe- 
riment, (the expense of whicli has been borne by the Indian 
Government exclusively), the practicability of an expeditious 
communication by that line during the North East Monsoon 
has been established.’* 

“ 3rd. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that the experiment has not been tried during the South 
West Monsoon ; but that it appears from the evidence before 
the Committee, that the communication may be carried on 
during eight months of the year: June, July, August and 
September being excepted, or left lor the results of further 
experience.*’ 

4th. Resolved, That it is the opinion of ihisf'ommittce, that 
the experiments which have been made have been attended with 
very great expense ; but, that from the evidence before the 
Committee it appears, that by properarrangements, the expense 
may be materially reduced ; and, under that impression, it is 
expedient that measures should be immediately taken for the 
regular establishment of Steam Communication from India 
by the Red Sea.” 

It is proposed {contingent, however, upon the co-operation 
and pecuniary aid of His Majesty s Government and of the 
Honourable East India Company, ns well as a Charter 
limiting the personal responsibility of each Member being 
obtained) to form an Association, to be called “ The East 
Inuia Stea.m Navigation Companv.” 
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Prospectus of That the Capital Stock of the Company be 500,000/., in 

Steam^Naviga- 1 0,000 shares of 50/. each, of which 10/.. per share deposit 
tion Company, jg allotment of the shares which will only 

take place when the proposed Charter shall have been grant- 
ed or at such period as may be necessary for enabling the 
Company to obtain the same. 

No further call to be made without one Month s notice. 

One-fourth of the shares to be reserved for India. 

The affairs of the Company to be managed by a Board of 
Directors, to be chosen from the provisional committee, with 
the usual powers. 

The qualification of Directors to be twenty-five shares. 

Four auditors to be appointed, and their qualification to 
be fifteen shares. 

A general meeting to be held annually. 

Proprietors holding 8 shares to be entitled to I vote. 

20 ‘2 „ 

50 3 „ 

100 4 „ 

The Directors to call special meetings of the proprietors 
whenever they may deem it advisable, and also upon a re- 
quisition signed by 20 or more proprietors, holding in the 
aggregate at least 500 shares, such requisition to state the 
object of the meeting, and to be left at the office of the Com- 
pany not less than twenty-one days before the proposed 
meeting. 

The pecuniary estimate and details relating to the under- 
taking, have been carefully considered, and examined by 
competent merchants and engineers. The particulars are 
briefly as follows : — 

The gross outlay is calculated at 250,000/. 

The annual expenditure is estimated at 136,500/., and in- 
cludes a charge of 25/. per cent, on the outlay, for wear and 
tear, insurance, interest to subscribers at 51 . per cent, on 
capital paid up, and a fund to perpetuate property. 
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In stating the probable returns, the committee have to Prospectus of 
impress on the minds of subscribers, that this undertaking is fteam^Naviga- 
based principally on the advantages to be derived from 
regularity of communication between England and India, 
rather than on a large profit from the immediate investment 
itself. The calculations have been made upon a moderate 
scale, and without reliance on sources of income, partaking 
of speculation or doubt, but yet after the above-mentipncd 
deductions and allowances, the result shows, that with the 
aid relied upon from Government and the East India Com- 
pany, there aj)pears an excess of income expenditure as 
follows 

The present contemplated income has been 

reckoned at per annum £74,500 

Allowances applied for from Government 
and the East India Company .... 65,000 

£139,500 

To carry into effect the plans of the Company, the follow- 
ing outline has been in the first instance proposed. 

That a Steam Ship shall start Monthly from India and 
England; the time calculated on for the performance of 
the route being 52 days — the following Vessels will be re- 
quired. 

Three Ships of 600 Tons each, of adequate power, between 
England and Malta. 

Two Ships of 480 Tons, between Malta and Alexandria. 

The route across the Isthmus to be under the superin- 
tendance of the Company. 

Four Ships of 600 Tons each, between Suez and India. 

The preceding estimates are calculated upon a communi- 
cation with Bombay, but the Company propose to extend the 
intercourse by Steam Vessels, with all the Presidencies as 
circumstances enable them to do so. 
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Prospcctjis of The Committee would earnestly urge on parties friendly 
Steam Naviga- to the measure, the necessity of at once stating to the Pro- 
tlon Company, yjgjonal Committee, the number of shares they will take in 
the Company, so as to place the Committee in a position to 
enter into arrangements with His Majesty’s Government. 

London^ Wth October ^ 1836. 


Talmouth to Cadiz and Gibraltar . .6 days. 

Gibraltar to Malta 5 

Malta to Alexandria 4} 

Stoppages . . . 3^ 

19 

Suez to Cosseir, Jiddah and Caniaran . . 5^ 

Camaran to Mocha and Socatra . . . .4^ 

Socatra to Bombay 7 

Stoppages 5 

22 


41 days. 

The Mail has been conveyed from Alexandria to 
Suez in fifty-six hours. 

Passengers can pass with comfort in seven days. 


Socotra to Maldives and Point de Galle 

. 8 days. 

Galle to Madras 

. 3i 

Madras to Calcutta 

. 4 

Stoppages 

. 3J 
19 

Point de Galle to Acheen and Penang 

. 6 

Penang to Malacca, to Sincaporc and Batavia 

. 4 

Batavia to Timor 

. G 

Timor to Australia (Melville Island) . 

. 2 

Stoppages 

. G 

24 

Sincapore to Canton 

. 7 

Socotra to Seychelles (Malie) 

. 5 

Seychelles to M.'turitius .... 

. 5 

Stoppages 

. 2 

12 days. 
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The following passage from an article in the f"*® . 

Asifttic Journfti| 

Asiatic Journal for October, 1836, contains the Oc*- 1*36. 
outline of a Plan somewhat differing in its de- 
tails from the foregoing. Public rumour at- 
tributes the paper to a very high quarter : — 

“ India requires a rapid and steady mode of communica- 
tion with this country. Let it be conceded to her witliout 
delay, and placed on the most efficient footing; ; but let it be 
carried into effect by those to who.a the duty more especially 
belongs — by the East India Company. Tliis plan will be 
liable to none of the objection.s which lie against all private 
associations, however respectable the members composing 
them. The East India Company, long before it relinquished 
commerce, had ceased to be a mere association of traders, 
anxious only to increase their profits. They had become the 
rulers of one of the noblest empires upon the face of the 
earth, and their views had risen with their position. Now 
that they are altogether unembarrassed with the details of 
trade, they arc enabled to exercise the powers of government 
with a single reference to the welfare of the great commu- 
nity over which they rule. In their hands, there could be 
no question as to the fulfilment of the pledges held out to 
the public. They would effect the communication in the 
best manner, for they would have no temptation to do other- 
wise. In their hands, too, there could be no doubt as to 
the permanency of the communication. Having undertaken 
it without any view to profit, they would not be disappointed 
if it produced none. Once established, it would, therefore, 
be continued, and the only change to be looked for would 
be progressive improvement. If, therefore, those who desire 
the communication, desire also that it should be well per- 
formed, permanent, and progressive with the progress of 
science and the advancement of India in commerce and ci- 
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Extract from 
AaiaticJournalj 
Oct. 1836. 


vilization, the East India Company aflfords the best in- 
strument for accomplishing^ their purpose. The deep in- 
terest which prevails, in India as well as in England, with 
regard to the establishment of a regular Steam Commitnica- 
tion between the two countries— the conflicting plans to 
which that interest has given birth,— afford a fitting oppor- 
tunity to the governors of our eastern empire for taking 
upon themselves the execution of a measure recommended 
alike by its commercial, political, and moral advantages. 

‘‘ It is obvious that Steam Communication will be esta- 
blished in some way: of this, no one acquainted with India 
can possibly be ignorant. Seeing how ardently it is desired, 
and how likely it is to fail in any hands but theirs, there can 
be little doubt of the existence of a disposition to undertake 
its management, in that body wliich alone has tlic power of 
ensuring its success. 

Some consideration, however, must be had to expense, 
although this ought not to stand in the way of so important 
a design. It was the recommendation of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, that the expense should be equally 
divided betw^een the Company and the British Government. 
This would not be an unfair arrangement; but, perhaps, 
another plan, equally reasonable and equitable, would be, on 
the whole, more satisfactory, as it would undoubtedly be 
more simple. 

“ The entire Post-Office arrangement between Great 
Britain and India should be immediately transferred to the 
East India Company. This would not be liable to the ob- 
jection which has been urged against the investment of 
private persons with the power of levying postage : for the 
East India Company are, in fact, the governors of India, 
and the Post-Office, by being placed in their hands, will be 
placed where it ought to be. The British Government 
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sliould carry the mail to Alexandria, or to such other port as 
might be agreed upon ; and if this were accepted as tlje con- 
tribution of England to an object materially beneficial to the 
two .countries, it would be, on her side, a very favourable 
bargain. The Packet Establishment for the Mediterranean 
already existing, it would, in fact, cost the country little or 
nothing, while it would materially reduce the expense of the 
entire voyage to India, The passage over-land, and the 
voyage from Suez to India, sliould he elfeeted at the, charge 
of tlic Company. All merchant vessels proceeding to India 
should be re(|uired to carry letters for the Company, in the 
same manner as they now do for the post-master general ; 
and tlie Company should be empowered to levy certain rates 
of postage, which, of course, would be higher upon letters 
directed to be forwarded by steam, than upon those left to 
the ordinary chanoo of sailing vessels. To lender this plan 
complete and elective, the privilege *of the (a)inpany should 
he an exclusive one; and letters, with certain exceptions, 
analogous to those existing in the inland Post-Otlicc of Great 
Pritain, should be prohibited from passing by any other 
agency than tliat of the Company. This proposal would 
probably raise a loud, but briel, outcry. In the lack of 
argument, an unpopular word would bo hurled at it with 
great energy and show of confidence. But this warlare 
would soon subside and die away. A similar regulation 
once existed as to the conveyance of letters between Lngland 
and India, and still exists at home, wilbont producing sc* 
lious inconvenience to any one. The public post is an 
engine of vast public convenience. To mercantile men, its 
benefits are incalculable; and every individual, however 
obscure, who ever has occasion to send or receive a letter i 
has his share in the advantage resulting from tlie certainty 
and celerity with which the mail is forwarded. In most 
cases, the port is the source of profit to the government : the 


Extnu't from 
Asiatic* Jouriml, 
Oct. im. 
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Extract from sum which is thus collected beyond the expense may be re- 
Oct. 1836'. ’ garded as a tax ; but it is a tax of which no reasonable man 

complains, because he feels that while, on the whole, the 
transmission of letters is efFccted cheaper than it would.be in 
private hands, it is also performed incomparably better. The 
tax too, has one advantage over most others: every perspn 
contributes exactly in proportion to the benefit which he 
derives from the institution, and he who derives no benefit, 
pays nothing. This last condition would not, indeed, apply 
to the transit of letters by steam to and from India; for, as 
the income could not at first be expected to ccpial the ex- 
pense, the difference would be a charge upon the public 
finances. The probable advantages, however, would be so 
great, that the charge ought to be incurred ; and it is very 
evident that those who enjoyed those advantages at less 
than their proper shaic of the cost, could have no cause to 
complain, and that no man ouglit to feel aggrieved at being 
expected to forward or receive his letters, through an esta- 
blishment maintained solely on account of its public utility, 
and where he had his value, and more than liis value, for liis 
money. If tlio carriage of letters may, in any case, be con- 
fined to an exclusive channel, why not between England 
and India ? And if it may without wrong, ought it not, 
when a great public object is to be attained by the restric- 
tion, which cannot be so well effected in any other way? It 
is to be hoped, that this view of the subject may be thought 
worth the consideration of both the East India Company 
and His Majesty’s Ministers; and if they should see reason 
to think it a sound one, that they will suffer nothing to 
shake their conviction. 

“ It has been assumed that, in the event of Steam Commu- 
nication being established between England and India, the 
route selected would be that by the Red Sea ; and this, in- 
deed, admits of little doubt. We must learn a good deal 





more of the Euphrates than is known at present, before we Kxirari from 
can venture to pronounce an opinion on the probability of a 
permanent communication by that route ; and the passage 
by the Cape seems so universally given up, as ineligible for 
steamers, that it is scarcely worth wliilc to discuss its pre- 
tensions. The only question of interest relating lo this part 
ot the subject is, whether the communication shall be con- 
fined to Bombay only, or, by bring directed in the first in- 
stance to Point de Galle, be extended from tlience to all the 
presidencies. The residents at J3engal and Madras are very 
earnest in favour of the latter plan, and its adoption does 
not appear likely to interfere materially with tlie interests of 
Bombay, The three points for consideration, in dctcrminijig 
the question, seem to bo,— first, the comparative facility of 
forwarding the mails; secondly, the conveiiieiioc of pas- 
sengers; and thirdly, tlic probable practicability of each 
route throughout the year. 

With regard to the first, there does not appear any very 
<lecisive ground of preference as to speed. The distance 
between Point de Galle and Calcutta, it is calculated, may 
be performed l)y a steamer in about ton days. The usual 
period occupied in communicating between Bombay and 
Calcutta, is about twelve days ; it has been performed in 
less, and probably might generally be effected in ten days, 
by suitable arrangements. If, therefore, the two passages 
between the Red Sea and Bombay, and the Red Sea and 
Point de G^le, could be effected with equal facility, the 
difference in point of time to Calcutta would be nothing. 

But then it must be recollected, that the route of the dawk 
lies through several of the native states, and is liable to 
various accidents, from which the navigation of tlie Bay f>f 
Bengal is exempt. For certainty, therefore, if not for 
speed, the latter course is to be preferred. Trie distance 
from Ceylon Madras being much less tuan to Calcutta, it 
o2 
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Kxtrnrt tVorii is obvioiisly better for Madras that Point de Galle should be 
the starting-place for the Red Sea. According to a recent 
statement, the number of letters arriving at, and despatched 
from, Calcutta and Madras, as compared with the uiimber 
to and from Bombay, is in the proportion of above three to 
one. Where the interests of the majority and that of the 
minority clash, the latter, of course, must give way ; but, for 
a reason to be assigned under the third head, it .appears 
probable that even Bombay would not, on the wliole, be a 
sufferer by the selection of Point de Galle. It is an import- 
ant recommendation of this lino that it will, at all times and 
under all circumstances, afford not only a direct but a safe 
communication with Calcutta, the scat of the Government of 
India. By selecting Point de Galle, also, the despatches of 
the British Government, to and from Ceylon, nii|;lit be foi- 
warded by steam, and, of course, without charge. 

“ The conveyamx' of passengers is not the primuiy objeef 
of the proposed establishment; but it is an important parr, of 
the plan, as a source of revenue. A statement, resting on 
the same authority as that relating to the letters, shews the 
number of passengers, to and from Calcutta and Madras, to 
be also about three times tljat of persons proceeding to and 
from Bombay. A large proportion of tliem would prefer the 
speed and regularity of steam-conveyance to any other; but 
then they must have facilities for embarking or disembarking 
at the spot where their duty or pleasure may call them. 
Without altogether agreeing in the opinion one of the 
witnesses, before the House of Commons, in J 834, that a 
passenger for Calcutta might as well be in England as at 
Bombay, it is certain that many would shrink from a tedious, 
expensive, and perhaps dangerous journey over-land. As 
far, therefore, as the transit of passengers is concerned, the 
route by Bombay would be for Bombay only ; that by Point 
de Galle would be for all India. 
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“ riie third consideration relates to the comparative prac- 
ticability of tlie two plans at all seasons; and, on this 
ground also, the preference is due to that which takes 
Point de Galle as a rendezvous. It is even admitted by the 
warmest advocates of the Bombay plan, that the south-west 
monsoon would, during its continuance, operate as a serious 
check to the navigation between that port and the lied Sea. 
The other route, if not altogether free from this objection, is 
much less open to it; the impediment to a constant commu- 
nication is less serious, and there seems little reason for 
doubt that a steamer from Bombay, going by Point de 
Galle, might generally reach the entrance of the Red Sea, as 
early as if it proceeded by a more direct route. (Jn this 
ground, then, as well as on those previously considered 
Point de Galle commands a preference. 

The only drawback on all these advantages is a small 
additional expense of bramdi steamers, from lk)ini de Galle 
to Bombay and Crdculta; but this expense miglil be ex- 
pected to be nearly reimbursed by the additional number of 
passengers, and the remaining deticiency, if any, ought not 
to weigh against the general benefit of India. 

“ One ipiestion remains, and this relates to llie rrecjueney 
of communication. Little dilleicnce of opinion now exists 
on the point. It scerns agieod, that the communication 
ought to be monthly, and, indeed, il lc.ss freijucnt,. it would 
be useless to establish it at all. If the mail coaches of Eng- 
land travelled at their present rate, but were ilespalclied only 
once a-week, their speed would be useless, and the expense 
incurred in obtaining it might us well he saved. Rapidity of 
transit, without frerpient despatch, is ol small value, A 
monthly communication with India by steam w'ould be of in- 
calculable benefit to the mercantile interests of the two 
countries— to the good government of India, and by conse- 
quence, to the prosperiry of its immen.se populaMoii.” 


l’'.\trHct Iro/ii 
Asialic Journal, 
Oct. \m. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE PRESENT MODES 
OF COMMUNICATING WITH INDIA. 

Present modes Stricti.y sDcaking there are now no direct and 

of Cniimninica- , . , ^ 

tiua with India, stated means of communication between Great 
Britain and India ; but correspondents in the 
two countries are left to seek out for themselves 
those channels which may appear most eligible; 
and, considering how little many of those upon 
whom the task of selection devolves, are cal- 
culated to perform it satisfactorily, it need 
not excite surprise if, disheartened by the appa- 
rent hopelessness of the task, they frequently 
decline it altogether. Many of those who have 
friends and relatives in India, are females — many 
are persons advanced in life and incapable of 
encountering much of either personal exertion 
or mental excitement — many are labouring 
under tlie infirmities of ill health— many live in 
a retirement so perfect as to preclude them from 
instituting the necessary inquiries without an 
entire derangement of their ordinary habits and 
modes of life — others, again, are resident in 
remote .parts of the kingdom, in Devonshire or 
in Northumberland, in the seclusions of Wales, 
in North Britain, or in Ireland. To all persons 
thus situated, it will be of essential service to 
place before them a simple but complete view 
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of the various media through which they may Pwwnt mode* 
correspond with their friends in India, under the 
present imperfect arrangements. That these 
arrangements may speedily yield to others better 
adapted to the existing state of society and the 
relative positions of England and India, is 
earnestly to be hoped. There is no reason why 
a letter from any part of the British Islands 
should not be forwarded to Calcutta or Bombay 
with as little difficulty, and as much regularity, 
as a letter from Bath to London. Such, how- 
ever, is not at present the case, and in the inter- 
val that must elapse before an improved system 
ean come into actual operation, it will be de- 
sirable for those interested in the subject, to 
possess the fullest information as to the present 
inodes of transit. This will be an equal benefit 
to British residents having friends in India, and 
to those friends with whom they are anxious to 
correspond ; for the real difficulties of commu- 
nication, sufficiently numerous and formidable 
in themselves, being magnified by the fears and 
doubts arising from non-acquaintance with the 
details of business, not uufrequently lend to 
diminish the amount of correspondence, and even 
to suspend it altogether, thus seriously detract- 
ing from the happiness both of those abroad and 
those at home. 

To facilitate correspondence with India dur- 
ing the continuance of the present system, the 
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Present inodes following information has been communicated 
Son wurindTa. by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. whosc 
exertions, as the London Agents of Mr. Wag- 
horn, merit special notice. In the cause of 
Steam Communication with India, that firm 
has invariably displayed a zeal, honourable 
alike to their commercial intelligence and en- 
lightened liberality; and their activity has 
tended very greatly to promote the advance- 
ment of this important measure. 

The first and most general mode of transmission is 
that by Ship-Letter Bags. These are made up by the 
brokers of the respective viissels, who duly forward all 
letters which may be delivered to them, free of expense. 
But here it is obvious a difficulty occurs. In order 
to secure the chance of a tolerably speedy communica- 
tion, the party writing must ascertain what vessels are 
about to sail, and wlm arc the brokers. .Tliis, however, 
oven to private persons residing in Loudon, is no easy 
task, and to those residing at a distance, it is almost im- 
possible. The assistance of an Agent to furnish the 
requisite information and to ensure the proper delivery 
of the letter to the broker, becomes therefore almost a 
matter of necessity. 

The next mode of forwarding letters to India is by 
transmitting them direct through the Post Office, to 
London, which may be done from all parts of the 
country. From the metropolis they will be forwarded 
to India by the first vessel which clears out, provided 
the Ship-Letter Postage, and also the Inland Postage to 
the port where the letter is to be shipped be paid ; and 
whether this shall be Deal, Portsmouth, Liverpool, or any 
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other port, must of course depend upon the ship selected. Present modes 
But wherever it may J}e, the previous payment of theSL^rthlS! 
postage cannot be dispensed with, as will be apparent 
'j 4)y a glance at the long list of letters daily exhibited at 
.the Post Office, 'Svhieh cannot be forwarded unlil the 
postage is paid.’’ It is clear, therefore, that v(uy little 
is gained in point, either of ease or certainty, by tin* 
intervention of the Post Office; and from the mode in 
which this department of its business is now necessaiily 
conducted, private "agency will continue to possess 
superior facilities^ 

Those whose occupations connect them with com- 
mercial and maritime offices acquini information, and art? 
enabled to avail themselves of resources which arc not 
to be commanded in the routine of such a })ubllc esta- 
blishment. They learn what vessels are wind- bound or 
otherwise detained in the Channel, and they are thus 
enabled, in many instances, to forward letters long afte.r 
the broker’s letter bags are closed and the vessels an; 
cleared out. There arc other points demanding consider- 
ation in which tlie supcTior advantages of private agency 
are apparent. Mucli depends upon the selection of a quick 
sailing vessel, and in avoiding such as touch at interme- 
diate ports. By a judicious choice, the delivery of 
letters at the place of destination may be greatly ac<‘r‘lc- 
rated. Whenever this is an object, the business should 
be committed to the care of an intelligent agent or 
friend, who should be authorised to incur such cxfK;nse 
in regard to postage as may be necessary to carry the 
wishes of the writers fully into effect. 

A third method is now open by the extension of the 
Government line of Steam Packets to Alexandria. 

This measure is highly creditable to Ilis Majcisty s 
Government who have thus set an example, whicli 
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Present modes it mav be hoped, will be speedily followed by opening, in 
ofCommunica- , ^ i t -• m.* 

tioivwitii India, tlic samc maimer, tlie whole line«to India, ihis com- 
munication is monthly, and letters for India are consigned 
to the care of His Majesty’s consul in Egypt. The 
transmission thus far is perfectly regular, but here 
these advantages are at an end. When arrived in 
Egypt, the period during which they are to remain 
there is a matter of perfect chance. The East India 
Company are the parties naturally looked to for the 
means of transmission onward, but hitherto nothing has 
been done to place the communication on a permanent 
footing. The mails have sometimes been detained in 
Egypt for entire months from want of opportunities of for- 
warding them ; but whenever the mails have been for- 
warded, the result has borne most satisfactory testimony 
to the advantages of the route and the expedition with 
which it may be traversed. The last outward mail of 
which we have an account was only forty-jke days 
from Falmouth to Bombay, The postage of a single 
letter from London to Alexandria, by this. route, is three 
shillings and twopence ; if it be sent from the country, 
there will be the additional charge of postage to London. 

There is such a numerous class in England whose , 
dearest connections are in India, and who are conse- 
quently anxious, above all things, to obtain the means 
of rapid and frequent communication with that country, 
whatever may be the cost, that this line, if perfect and 
regular, would be invaluable. This, however, is un- 
fortunately not the case, — the letters duly arrive in 
Egypt, but beyond that all is uncertainty. 

To obviate in some degree this uncertainty, Mr. Wag- 
horn proceeded to Egypt about twelve months since, for 
the purpose of taking charge of those letters for India 
addressed to his care, through the Post Oflicc conveyance 
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to Alexandria, and of forwarding; them by the best means I^wscni modes 

® ^ ^ of Comniuiiica- 

which the circumstances of the moment misrht enable tion with India. 

him to command. When any conveyance is now aA'orded 
■by the East India Company, whether by steam or vessel 
of war, tlmt mode will be resorted to ; but in the absence 
of all such arrangements, Mr. Waghom will forward the 
letters by janissaries or country boats to Moelia or Aden, 
where the chances of their getting forwarded to India are 
much better than if suffered to await the Consul’s op- 
portunities. Letters intended to receive the advantage 
of Mr. Waghorn’s services must first be registered and 
paid for at his agents’ in England, who will affix their 
respective marks to entitle them to the required care. 

Without tliis preliminary the letters will not be received 
by Mr. Waghorn ; aft(!r it has been complied with, the 
letters must be forwarded to Alexandria by the Medi- 
terranean packets, post paid . 

The mail is despatched on the first day of every month. 

MR. WAGHORN’S AGENTS IN ENGr.AM). 

Messrs. Smith, Elder k Co,, fi5, Comhill, London. 

Messrs. D. k T. Willis, Liveipool. 

Mr. George W. Wheatley, Church Street, Falmouth. 

Mr. Waghorn has devoted a valuable life, at 
the sacrifice of his professional prospects, to the 
promotion of Steam Communication with India, 
a cause in which his heart an^ soul are evi- 
dently embarked. His object must be ulti- 
mately attained, and it is hoped that its attain- 
ment may ensure to his services some adeipiatc 
reward. For his past exertions the Steam 
Committee of Madras have presented him with 
the sum of £700. 
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The following extracts from provincial journals 
show the feeling which exists on the subject. 

{From the Sheffield Mercury,) 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — I see by the public prints that the discussion on 
this subject is becoming very warm and general. The peo- 
ple of India are addressing the Legislature, the Board of 
Control, the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
— every authority in short that has any portion of power to 
help them — and they are right. That for which they are 
asking, was sanctioned two years since by a Parliamentary 
Report; and it is due both to England and India, that it 
should be granted. 

Our townsmen will probably agree in this, — they will 
desire that the people of India should have whal they re- 
quest, because it is just ami right, — but they will not per- 
haps feel that they have any personal interest in the matter. 
They may be induced to ask what have we to do with the 
establishment or the non establishment of Steam oommuni- 
cation with India? I answer we have much to do with it. 
Rapid and regular communication between countries creates 
mutual wants, and stimulates the industry which must sup- 
ply them. In proportion as our intercourse is extended with 
the vast regions of Asia, will the people of those countries 
acquire a taste for our manufactures ; and in proportion to 
the diffusion of such taste will be the benefit which we shall 
derive from adminlltering to it. From the combined result 
of our local advantages, our capital, our skill, and our expe- 
rience, we are enabled to compete with all the world in cer- 
tain articles of utility and luxury ; but this vantage ground 
will be useless unless we improve it. We may command the 
markets of the whole earth : but if we will take no pains to 
extend the products of our industry to jdaces where they 
would be gladly received, or if we sufler their place to be 
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supplanted by inferior and dearer goods we have only our- iNfraris irom 

selves to blame. jVo\iiKml 

Tapers. 

Apply these observations to the ease which lias given rise 
to them. A vast and populous territory in the Ivast is sub- 
ject to our Government, another large portion is iiulireeily 
under our control, — while in an immense tract of enuntry in 
which we have no political influence, there is yet no indispo- 
sition to establish the connexions of trade, but lather the 
contrary. The people are, for the ino.sl part, just in that 
state which renders them the the most desiiable eustomers, — 
they arc not naked savages, -they have made some progiess 
in civilization, but their circumstanoes at present Ibibid, and 
will perhap.s for ever forbid them rivalling ns in the manu- 
factures which flourish most io our country. They have the 
desire to possess, but they have not the power of prodneing 
the |)articular article.^ which they want. We can furnish 
them, but the communication between this countiy and the 
East is so tedious and uncertain, as to ca.^l a damjiover <’om- 
mcrcial eiitcrjirize, to impede the indu.stiy of one country and 
to diminish the enjoyment of -the other. Steam communica- 
tion will remove this evil. It will give rapidity and compa- 
rative certainty ; create trade where it never exisU'd ; revive 
it where it i.s langiiisliing, and bring into correspondeiuT men 
separated indeed by a vast extent of sea and laml, but calcu* 
luted by the intercourse of trade to be mutually beneficial to 
eacli other. 

I should regret that our town should be blind to its true in- 
terests, or backward in promoting the cau.se of hiimaii im- 
provement; and I trust that the part it will take will exone- 
rate it from either charge. A Snf.Frii-.LD Man. 

(From the Liverpool MaiL) 

It is one of the proudest boasts of the “ good old town of 
Liverpool,” Miat her citizens are ever foremost in promoting 
the cause of improvement. Looking back to tlic state of 
British commerce a hundred years ago, and comparing it 
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with what we see now, we cannot but be struck with the con- 
spicuous part played by Liverpool, and the large additions 
which she has been the means of making to the wealth of 
England and the happiness of the world at large. There is. 
one subject now exciting extraordinary attention in comn^ier- 
cial circles, in which we know the enlightened merchants of 
this town have for some time felt a high degree of interest. 
We mean the establishment of a regular and permanent 
system of steam communication between this country and 
India. In India the feeling on the subject is intense, and 
we are persuaded that the people of that country will not 
long have to complain of any w^ant of sympathy in ours. 

More than two years since, a Parliamentary Committee 
recommended the establishment of a regular communication 
by way of the Red Sea, the expense to be jointly defrayed by 
the British Government and the East India Company, 'fhe 
Resolution of the committees has slept, as Parliamentary 
resolves often do, and if the two committees at each end of 
the line do not conspire to rouse it, the sleep will, probably, 
be eternal. The people of Jndia are doing their duty. 
They have transmitted petitions to both houses of Parlia- 
ment, and memorials to the Board of Control, and the Court 
of Directors, embodying their views, and sustaining them by 
financial statements, which place the practicability of esta- 
blishing the desired communication beyond doubt. It be- 
comes the duty of the British public to express their opinion 
with ecpial earnestness, and if this be done, the result will not 
long be doubtful. 

Of the extent and importance of our Indian interests we 
cannot trust ourselves to say anything, because it would be 
impossible in our brief space to give even a superficial sketch 
of them ; but we may ask, is it not a remarkable fact that, 
while it has been deemed necessary to extend the benefit of 
regular Steam communication to so paltry a dependency as 
the Ionian Islands, the vast territory of India, with its my- 
riad population, should have been regarded as unworthy of 
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the same accommodation. It seem quite impossible to sup- Extracts from 
pose that the good sense of the British people should sufler 
such a reproach to the country to continue. They must 
■exert themselves to get rid of it. We know the opinion of 
k the best informed members of the mercantile community of 
Liverpool, and we doubt not they will feel that the time is 
now come to speak with freedom and act with decision. 

{From the Manchester Guardian ) 

TO* TJIli KOlTOn. 

Sir, — ^There are subjects intimately connected with the 
prosperity of the great manufacturing interests of this coun- 
try, which appear for a time to excite a degree of interest 
corresponding with their im|)ortancc, and then become sud- 
denly and unaccountably neglected. Among them is one, 
which, from its position two years ago, ought not at this 
time to be a subject of discussion. I moon a permanent 
system of Steam Communication between England and In- 
dia. I, for one, watched tlic Parliamentary inquiry in IH'1'1, 
with deep interest, and am ready to bear testimony to the 
patience and impartiality with which it was conducted. The 
Committee, after a very full investigation of the question in 
all its bearings, reported tliat ‘‘ it is expedient that mea- 
sures should be immediately taken for the regular establish- 
ment of Steam Communication from India by the lied Sea.'' 

Here the duty of tlie Committee endctl. They had exa- 
mined and reported not only in favour of Steam Communi- 
cation generally, but in favour of a certain line. But what 
has been done in consequence? Nothing, — or at least no- 
thing to the purpose, which is practically the same thing. 

The Committee reported in favour of one route ; and all that 
has been done has been to expend a large sum of money iu 
experiments upon a less promising one. I should be sorry 
to speak disparagingly either of the promoters of the Eu- 
phrates exp^edition, or of the brave and enterprizing men 
who have been employed in it, but with every wish to do 
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tiiem justice, 1 am compelled, as a practical man, to ask cut 
hono? Wiiat has been done, and what is likely to be done? 
Some addition may have been made to our knowledge, — it 
may be something to know that the route is impracticable 
nstcad of merely suspecting so; but this knowledge is/ 
hardly worth so many thousand pounds- I must again 
assert my respect for all parties engaged in the expedition, 
and 1 have the same feeling for the adventurers into the 
Arctic regions; but no sensible man expects to establish a 
communication with India by either of these projects. Is it 
not strange that, while so much has been spent in trying 
to do that which cannot be done, not sixpence of the public 
money should be forthcoming in behalf of that which can. 

This has not arisen from any apathy in the Indian com- 
munity. Their desire for Steam Communication is intense, 
and they have expressed it in a manner perfectly astonishing 
when viewed with reference to the usual dead calm of Indian 
society. Their apjieals in favour of the establishment of 
regular Steam Communication have been ardent and unre- 
mitting. The late Governor-General cordially joined in the 
wishes of the public, and recorded liis deliberate conviction 
that the Steam Communication with India was “ an advan- 
tage so groat in all its direct and indirect consequences,” 
that “ it would be cheaply boiiglit at any price.” In this 
opinion, all who arc acquainted with the subject, will agree. 

Now, after all these fair appearances, here wc are nearly 
where we were years ago. It is true that some desultory 
movements have taken place, some voyages have been per- 
formed, and their result lias been to show the value of Steam 
Communication, and confirm previous impressions of its ne- 
cessity and practicability. Dut no one can calculate upon 
tlic continuance of these attempts: what is wanted, is a sys- 
tem placed upon a fixed and durable basis. Lord AVilliam 
Bentinck, in the same minute from which his opinion on the 
question has been already quoted, said, and said truly, that 

permanent communication can only be executed by the 
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Ciuvernment, or by the nicrcliants of England interested in KxtiHcis from 
the trade to India and China.*' The question now is, who 
will do it? Will one of the parties above named undertake 
‘it, or will they unite in the great object ? I am sure that it is 
one well worthy the interference of Government, and that a 
portion of the funds of India could not be more beneficially 
appropriated. 1 mean beneficially for India as well as Eng- 
land, for, otherwise, I admit, such a step would not be justi- 
fiable. But India wants the means of developing her agri- 
cultural and commercial capabilities, and this Steam (Com- 
munication would be an important instrument in conveying. 

I sincerely hope that the consciousness of this will yet have 
its effect upon the ruling powers. 

But the second part of the late Governor Cicncrars sug- 
gestion is more within our own power. What will tlie mer- 
chants and traders of England do ? India is a vast field for 
the production of that raw produce, which in this country 
may be subjected more beneficially to the processes of ma- 
nufacturing art. India is now a consumer to a certain ex- 
tent, and may become so to an undeniable extent, of our 
great staple commodities, thus bringing an increase of 
wealth to our merchants^ and putting bread into the mouths 
of our labourers. But it is not to India only that we are to 
look for a market. Whoever has read Captain Burne8*s 
Narrative (and all should read it who arc interested in the 
welfare of their country) will be aware of the vast opening 
which Central Asia offers for our manufactures. Other na- 
tions are furnishing those regions with, goods which we could 
supply better and cheaper. Why should we suffer thLs ? 

Surely, with such a population as we have, depending for 
their very existence upon the prosperity of our manufactur- 
ing industry, we are not in a condition to say wc have 
markets enough for our goods, and we want no more. Can 
we have too many ? Is it not most desirable that when one 
fails we should have olheia to lesorl to ? To us Maiichcslci 
11 
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people tlie possible importance of India is incalculable. Who 
can foretell how long our supply of cotton from America shall 
be uninterrupted ? The quantity of the cotton in India is, 
indeed, with few exceptions, inferior to that of the west, and 
the distance increases the freight. But the quality will im- 
prove if attention be paid to the culture and packing, — and 
attention will be paid to these objects in proportion as our 
intercourse with India is extended. The expense of transit 
is a more serious matter ; but in the event of any interruption 
in our relations with America, we shall find it very conve- 
nient to have a second string to our bow, even though it 
should be rather more expensive than the first. 

But it is principally as a consumer that India is valuable 
to us. Our fabrics are precisely the articles which the climate 
and the habits of the people require. We have done much 
to introduce them, and why should we hesitate to do a little 
more when our exertions would be repaid five hundred fold ? 
Do not let us sit down with a notion that we have nothing to 
do but to mind our men and our machinery. When we liave 
means almost unlimited of manufacturing goods, it is surely 
of some importance to find means of selling them. India 
and Central Asia offer us markets ; and steam communica- 
tion will te^d to make them available. If, then, we are 
worthy of the character which we have acquired, of intelli- 
gent and enlightened traders, we shall do our utmost to pro- 
mote an object so intimately connected with our own interests. 

I do not mean that we, or the merchants and traders of 
Great Britain generally, should be expected to set in motion 
this great engine of improvement, without assistance from 
the government. But let us unite with the Indian public in 
invoking the authorities here to take such measures as may 
be necessary to ensure the required communication. Peti- 
tions to both houses of parliament have been numerously 
signed in all the presidencies of India, and forwarded in the 
hope of their presentation during the last session. This was 
prevented by their not arriving in time ; they will, however, 
certainly be brought forward in the next session. Memorials 
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trom the same quarters have also been transmitted to tlm liixtracts from ^ 
Board of Control for the affairs of India, and to the Court of ’ ' 

Directors of the East India Company. These papers are able , 
and well reas^oned, and what must particularly recommend 
botli them and their object to men of business, they arc ac- 
companied by statements and calculations, clearly demon- 
strating a fact which the parliamentary committee had anti- 
cipated— namely, that by proper management the expense 
may be very materially reduced. The main obstacle is thus, 
in a great degree, overcome, and surely minor difficulties 
ought not to be allowed to stand in the way. It is not to lie 
supposed that the different branches of tlie Indian govern- 
ment can be indifferent on a matter of so great importance, 
but they probably do not feel justified in moving without 
some powerful expression of public opinion. That expres- 
sion, as far as one of the countries is concerned, is by no 
means equivocal. ** A voice’* from India has reached us, 
indicating the wishes and expectations of its people, in a 
manner which cannot be misunderstood. Let the same 
course be pursued here, and the object will be accomplished. 

Let every great commercial town do its part, and let our own 
set the example. We may wish for ever, without being a 
step nearer the realization of our wishes. I^et us speak and 
act — temperately but vigorously, 

1 have confined myself to a homely and business-like view 
of the subject, because it is that to which my education and 
habits have led me, and to which I feel myself most compe- 
tent. I am not, however, insensible to the many moral and 
political advantages which are to be expected from the estab- 
lishment of steam communication with India. These, how- 
ever, 1 leave to be suggested by the mind of the reader, 
or to be pointed out by abler writers than myself. I make 
no pretensions to a higher character than that of a practical 
man of business, who tries to understand his own interest 
and that of the community to which he belongj^ 

* I am, &c., A MAfSruFACTUiiER, 

0 


Nov. 26, 1836. 



THE AUTHOR of this “View of the present 
State of the Question of Steam Communication ' 
with India,” would have been withheld by mo- 
tives of delicacy from attaching to it any an- 
nouncement of a personal nature, did he not feel 
that the establishment which he has raised with 
great labour and expense, was calculated to )>ro- 
mote the general accommodation of persons in- 
terested in India, an object to which many of the 
best years of his life have been devoted. This 
conviction, combined with the high testimonials 
of approbation with which his Establishment has 
been honoured, will, he trusts, be admitted as a 
valid excuse for thus drawing attention to its 
advantages, and referring for further information 
on this and other subjects connected with India, 
to his Offices, No. 8, St. Martin’s-place, Charing- 
cross ; and No. IG, Coruhill. 






